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ONLY  THE   GOVEBNESS. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 
*  ONLY  SYBIL'S  GOVERNESS.' 

'  His  face  was  of  that  doubtful  kind, 
That  wins  the  eye  but  not  the  mind.' — Scott. 
'  My  thoughts  are  my  own.' — Anon. 

WHEN  Launcelot  had  done  the  honours  of 
the  studio  thoroughly,  and  had  exhibited  his 
Roman  and  Etruscan  curiosities,  in  which  his 
visitors  took  an  intelligent  interest,  he  sug- 
gested that  they  should  join  the  other  guests 
on  the  lawn. 

'  Yes,  indeed.  I  think  that  we  have  taken 
up  far  too  much  of  your  valuable  time 
already,'  returned  Miss  Maxwell  in  her 
straightforward  way,  '  but  you  have  given  us 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure.' 

'  Then  I  am  already  repaid,'  was  the  cour- 
teous answer ;  and  at  this  moment  they  en- 
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countered  the  same  little  group  that  had 
passed  the  window  some  time  ago.  Bee  gave 
an  offended  toss  of  her  head  when  she  saw 
her  brother. 

'  Here  you  are  at  last,  Launcelot,  every 
one  has  been  inquiring  after  you.  Where 
have  you  been  all  this  time?  I  have  been 
wanting  to  introduce  you  to  my  friend  Miss 
Hamblyn.' 

'  I  do  not  think  that  we  require  an  intro- 
duction,' returned  that  young  lady  graciously, 
and  her  bright  eyes  took  quiet  stock  of  the 
slim,  young-looking  man  before  her — the  rich, 
eccentric  Launcelot  Chudleigh,  of  whom  she 
had  heard  so  much — the  master  of  this  beau- 
tiful house.  Why,  he  was  years  older  than 
his  brother  Geoffrey,  and  yet  he  looked  quite 
boyish  and  insignificant ;  and  Miss  Hamblyn, 
who  was  a  very  dignified  person,  felt  decidedly 
disappointed,  for  she  liked  tall,  fine-looking 
men. 

'  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  Miss 
Hamblyn,'  returned  Launcelot  with  polite  sin- 
cerity. '  This  is  your  brother,  I  suppose  ? ' 
turning  to  a  singularly  handsome  young  man, 
who  was  holding  Bee's  sunshade.  Probably 
there  was  some  admixture  of  foreign  blood  in 
the  Hamblyn  family,  for  Oscar  had  the  olive 
complexion  and  dark  liquid  eyes  that  belong 
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to  the  south.  As  Launcelot  noticed  the  black 
silky  moustache  and  faultless  attire  he  uttered 
an  inward  groan.  '  He  ought  to  be  labelled 
"  Dangerous,"  :  he  muttered.  '  What  was 
Madella  thinking  about,  allowing  such  a  good- 
looking  fellow  to  dance  attendance  on  Bee  ? ' 

Perfectly  unconscious  of  this  criticism  Mr. 
Hamblyn  addressed  his  host  with  the  easy, 
well-bred  manners  of  a  man  of  the  world. 

'  It  is  really  very  good  of  you  to  allow  us 
to  come  in  this  informal  way,  Mr.  Chudleigh. 
We  saw  a  great  deal  of  your  mother  and  sisters 
at  Mentone.  That  is  the  best  of  life  abroad, 
one  gets  to  know  people  so  intimately.  Why, 
a  whole  season  in  town  would  not  have  made 
us  so  well  acquainted  with  each  other.'  Mr. 
Hamblyn  glanced  at  Bee  as  he  spoke,  and 
Launcelot  was  vexed  to  see  how  this  little 
remark  so  carelessly  uttered  seemed  to  heighten 
her  colour. 

'I  don't  believe  people  ever  know  each 
other  in  society,'  he  returned  rather  more  dog- 
matically than  usual ;  '  one  only  skims  over  the 
surface  somehow.' 

*  Ah,  you  are  a  philosopher,'  observed  Miss 
Hamblyn  in  her  smooth,  flexible  voice  ;  and 
then  was  it  by  a  dexterous  little  movement 
on  her  part  the  group  broke  up,  and  Launce- 
lot found  himself  pacing  the  shrubberies  with 
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Miss  Hamblyn  beside  him,  while  Bee  and  her 
cavalier  slowly  followed  them.  Pauline  and 
the  Maxwells  had  disappeared,  and  later  on 
he  saw  them  in  the  distance  with  Miss  Eos- 
siter. 

Strange  to  say,  Launcelot  felt  a  little  im- 
patience in  his  position.  He  was  not  in  the 
mood  for  strangers,  and  he  found  the  society 
of  this  self-possessed  and  talkative  young  lady 
rather  irksome  than  otherwise. 

For  once  he  was  inclined  to  be  captious 
and  fault-finding.  He  allowed  that  Miss 
Hamblyn  was  a  strikifig-looking  girl,  that  she 
had  a  decided  claim  to  good  looks ;  she  had  a 
fine  complexion,  good  features,  though  a  little 
prononce ;  a  very  graceful  figure  and  ladylike 
carriage ;  she  dressed  well,  walked  well,  and 
was  fluent  and  easy  in  speech.  Nevertheless, 
she  bored  him  ;  and  yet  he  could  not  find  out 
the  reason. 

'  She  is  very  earthly,'  he  thought ;  but 
then  many  charming  women  are  earthly. 
Miss  Eossiter  was  earthly,  or  whatever  he 
meant  by  that  vague  expression.  '  She  is  too 
decided  and  opinionative  for  her  age,'  he  went 
on,  but  certainly  Miss  Maxwell  was  quite  as 
decided,  and  he  had  not  been  bored  by  her. 
'  She  is  cold  and  self-satisfied,  she  thinks  such 
an  awful  lot  of  herself,'  finished  this  very 
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churlish  young  man.  '  She  expects  me  to 
pay  her  attention  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
then  I  never  come  up  to  people's  expectations.' 
But  notwithstanding  this  undercurrent  of  op- 
position he  made  himself  so  agreeable  that 
Miss  Hamblyn  revoked  her  previous  opinion. 

'  Mr.  Chudleigh  was  quite  out  of  the  com- 
mon ;  he  was  really  very  interesting-looking  ; 
there  was  something  artistic  about  him.'  Yes, 
she  liked  him  very  much,  as  she  assured  Bee 
afterwards. 

'  Oh,  everyone  likes  Lance,'  returned  Bee, 
who  had  not  a  doubt  upon  this  subject.  '  Half 
the  girls  are  in  love  with  him,  only  he  never 
gives  them  any  encouragement.  He  thinks 
flirting  nonsense.' 

'  He  is  perfectly  right.  I  respect  him  for 
that,'  replied  Miss  Hamblyn  seriously  ;  and 
she  meant  what  she  said.  Both  she  and  her 
brother  were  adepts  in  the  art ;  but  nothing 
would  have  displeased  her  more  than  any 
attempt  on  Launcelot's  part  to  flirt  with  her. 
The  change  in  their  circumstances  made  her 
anxious  to  settle,  and  she  felt  all  such  frivo- 
lities were  out  of  the  question  now,  and  that 
she  must  take  more  serious  views  of  life. 

'  And  I  should  leave  it  off,  too,  if  I  were 
you,  Oscar,'  she  said  rather  gravely  that  very 
night,  as  they  stood  and  watched  Launcelot 
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and  Bee  waltzing  together.  4  It  is  not  wise  to 
have  two  strings  to  your  bow,  at  least.' 

'  Perhaps  you'll  be  good  enough  to  mind 
your  own  business  for  once,  Nora,'  he  had 
returned  rather  sulkily ;  for  Oscar  had  a 
temper,  and  the  Hamblyns  were  not  always 
civil  to  each  other.  But  his  sister  did  not 
seem  to  mind  this  rough  answer  ;  she  only 
laughed  and  patted  his  shoulder. 

'  Poor  boy,  is  he  so  badly  hit  ? '  she  said. 
'Well,  she  is  very  pretty,  and  I  can't  find 
fault  with  your  taste.' 

'  Pshaw  ! '  he  muttered  ungraciously,  and 
then  he  pulled  his  moustache  rather  gloomily 
as  his  eyes  followed  the  slight  girlish  figure. 
When  they  had  finished  the  dance  he  hurried 
up  to  her. 

'  The  next  is  ours  ;  have  you  forgotten  ?  '  he 
said,  looking  rather  too  intently  at  her  pretty, 
flushed  face  ;  but  Bee  dropped  her  eyelids 
and  answered  demurely,  '  Oh,  no,  I  have  not 
forgotten,  but  I  am  a  little  tired,  I  think. 
Lance  waltzes  deliciously — but  I  shall  soon  be 
rested,'  and  she  made  no  objection  when 
Mr.  Hamblyn  proposed  a  seat  in  the  cool 
dimly-lighted  drawing-room  ;  certainly  Oscar 
Hamblyn  was  an  adept  in  the  dangerous  art. 

Launcelot  was  not  able  to  sustain  an  un- 
broken conversation  with  Miss  Hamblyn ; 
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every  few  minutes  he  had  to  stop  and  speak 
to  people,  and  to  answer  all  sorts  of  inquiries. 
He  apologised  at  last. 

'  This  is  very  stupid  for  you,'  he  said  in 
his  pleasant  way ;  *  you  see  all  these  good 
folk  are  my  guests,  and  I  have  not  spoken  to 
them  yet.  I  am  afraid  I  must  leave  you 
and  do  the  civil — where  is  Geoffrey  ?  Oh, 
I  see  he  is  organising  another  set  for 
tennis  ;  you  do  not  play  tennis,  I  suppose  ? ' 
looking  down  at  her  black  dress.  '  Will  you 
sit  here  in  the  shade  and  watch  them — and — 
oh,  there  goes  Oliver ;  I  must  introduce  him 
to  you — Oliver  Grayling,  a  friend  of  mine ; 
capital  fellow,  immensely  rich — nothing  on 
earth  to  do  with  his  money,'  and  here 
Launcelot  dived  dexterously  between  the 
tennis  players  and  spectators,  and  tapped  Mr. 
Grayling  smartly  on  the  shoulder. 

Miss  Hamblyn  received  him  graciously ; 
it  was  her  role  to  be  gracious.  'It  is  a 
mistake  to  snub  people,'  as  she  said,  but  in 
her  heart  she  would  rather  have  retained 
Launcelot.  Mr.  Grayling  might  be  rich — why 
on  earth  had  Launcelot  mentioned  that  little 
fact  ? — but  he  was  bald,  rather  elderly-look- 
ing, forty  at  least,  and  wore  spectacles,  and 
more  nervous  than  amusing.  Nevertheless 
Miss  Hamblyn  kindly  took  him  in  hand,  and 
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made  the  best  of  him  ;  for  she  also  was  a 
philosopher,  and  had  a  vast  amount  of 
prudence  and  foresight  for  a  girl  of  two-and- 
twenty. 

Launcelot  walked  away  very  fast  when  he 
had  regained  his  freedom. 

'  I  must  confess  I  was  bored,'  he  said  to 
himself,  with  some  surprise  at  the  novelty  of 
the  sensation  ;  and  then  his  eyes  brightened 
and  his  pace  quickened,  for  there  was  Miss 
.Eossiter  in  her  yellow  gown — was  it  yellow, 
though,  or  only  pale  golden  brown  ? — hurry- 
ing on  before  him  in  the  direction  of  the 
terrace. 

1  Why  so  fast  ?  '  he  called  out ;  and  then 
she  stopped  and  waited  for  him  to  come  up 
with  her. 

'  Well,  what  is  the  matter  ? '  he  asked 
quietly,  for  he  saw  she  looked  hot  and  dis- 
turbed, and  did  not  smile  at  him  in  her  old 
way. 

'  Oh,  I  was  only  looking  for  my  children,' 
she  returned,  knitting  her  brows  as  though 
she  were  vexed.  '  I  have  lost  them,  and  it  is 
all  that  tiresome  Mr.  Hamblyn's  fault.  I 
wanted  Dossie  to  have  some  tea — Mrs.  Chud- 
leigh  says  she  looks  tired,  and  Mr.  Hamblyn 
would  detain  me,  and  now  they  are  out  of 
sight.' 
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'  I  think  Hamblyn  was  with  Bee  ;  I  saw 
him  with  her  just  now.' 

'  Oh,  he  has  been  with  her  most  of  the 
afternoon,  but  he  has  been  inflicting  his  com- 
pany on  me  for  all  that.  I  am  sure  I  wish 
Beatrix  would  keep  him  to  herself;  he  is 
dreadfully  stupid. 

'  Miss  Eossiter,  I  am  afraid — yes,  I  really 
am  afraid — that  you  are  just  a  little  bit  cross.' 

1  So  I  am  ; '  but  she  laughed  now.  '  I 
wanted  to  find  Dossie  so  badly ;  and  I  can't 
bear  Mr.  Hamblyn.' 

'You — can't — bear — Adonis — '  with  a 
pause  between  each  word. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  like  Adonises,'  was  the  pettish 
answer.  '  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  handsome 
men ;  they  only  admire  themselves ;  at  least, 
if  they  admire  you,  they  expect  you  to  do  it 
in  return.  Of  course  he  is  good-looking,  but 
he  knows  it,  and  trades  upon  his  knowledge. 
I  believe  I  hate  him  because  he  paid  so  much 
attention  to  Beatrix  at  Mentone.' 

'  Miss  Eossiter,'  still  more  solemnly,  '  do 
you  know  you  are  letting  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag  to  Beatrix'  brother  ? ' 

'Oh,  that  is  nonsense;'  but  she  looked 
a  little  ashamed  of  herself.  '  Of  course, 
you  know  there  were  plenty  of  flirtations 
going  on.' 
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'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,'  he  returned  so 
gravely,  that  Miss  Kossiter's  manner  changed 
at  once,  and  she  looked  quite  sorry  for  her 
thoughtless  speech. 

1 1  wish  I  could  learn  to  hold  my  tongue,' 
she  said  penitently.  '  I  always  speak  without 
thinking  ;  it  is  because  I  am  so  sure  that  Mr. 
Hamblyn  is  a  flirt  that  I  dislike  him  so ;  why, 
he  would  pay  any  girl  compliments  by  the 
score  if  she  would  let  him,  but  Bee  is  so 
innocent  that  she  will  believe  him.' 

'  And  yet  she  is  a  thorough  little  woman 
of  the  world,  and  tolerably  sharp,  too  ;  I  have 
seen  her  send  men  about  their  business  when 
they  did  not  please  her. 

'  Yes,  but  if  Mr.  Hamblyn  does  please 
her  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  see  what  you  mean  ;  it  is  kind  and 
friendly  of  you  to  put  us  on  our  guard.  I  did 
not  want  to  misjudge  anyone,  but  I  shall  keep 
a  strict  watch  over  the  young  man.  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  in  confidence,  that  I  am  not 
prepossessed  in  his  favour.  I  am  far  better 
pleased  with  Pauline's  new  friends.' 

'  Dr.  Maxwell  and  his  sister  ?  oh,  yes,  they 
are  thoroughly  nice  ;  I  like  them  so  much. 
Dr.  Maxwell  is  a  most  superior  man,  and  yet 
he  seems  to  think  so  little  of  himself;  and 
Miss  Maxwell  is  clever  too.' 
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They  had  reached  the  terrace,  but  there 
were  no  children  there  ;  so  Miss  Eossiter  said 
she  must  return  to  the  house,  and  so  they 
sauntered  back  slowly,  meeting  stray  couples 
on  their  way.  To  Launcelot  this  was  the 
pleasantest  part  of  the  afternoon.  His  com- 
panion suited  him  exactly.  Her  petulant  little 
speeches  amused  him ;  she  was  so  frank  and 
easy  in  her  manners,  so  willing  to  talk  or  to 
be  silent,  so  artlessly  communicative,  that 
Launcelot  was  sorry  when  the  short  walk  was 
accomplished  and  she  left  him  at  the  hall 
door. 

But  they  had  not  passed  unobserved.  Mr. 
Hamblyn  had  just  crossed  the  lawn  to  speak 
to  his  sister  as  the  two  emerged  from  the 
shrubbery. 

4  Who  is  that  tall  woman  in  the  yellow 
gown  walking  with  Chudleigh  ? '  asked  Mr: 
Grayling,  who  was  short-sighted;  he  still  kept 
his  place  beside  Miss  Hamblyn,  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  young  lady  felt  a  trifle 
bored. 

'  Oh,  that  is  only  the  governess,  Miss 
Eossiter,'  she  returned  carelessly ;  and  then 
in  an  undertone  to  lier  brother,  '  How  very 
strange  !  I  must  say  I  wonder  at  Mr. 
Chudleigh.' 

'  She   is   very   handsome,'    went   on   Mr. 
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Grayling,  in  his  fussy  way.  c  I  was  sure  I  had 
seen  her  before,  but  I  could  not  remember 
her  name  ;  she  looked  quite  like  a  picture  in 
that  queer-coloured  gown,  and  with  that 
wonderful  hair — a  very  uncommon  type  of 
beauty.' 

4 1  do  not  admire  Miss  Eossiter,'  returned 
Miss  Hamblyn  coldly.  '  I  never  cared  for  red 
hair.' 

1  Come  now,  that  is  too  bad,  Nora,'  ob- 
served her  brother  with  a  laugh ;  '  Miss 
Eossiter's  hair  is  a  ruddy  brown  ;  no  one  with 
eyes  in  his  head  would  call  it  anything  but 
beautiful.' 

'  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  my  taste,'  she 
replied,  with  quiet  pertinacity,  '  and  I  think 
the  gown  hideous.  Mamma  would  never  have 
allowed  a  governess  of  ours  to  make  herself 
so  conspicuous,  and  I  must  say  I  wonder  at 
Mrs.  Chudleigh,'  but  Mr.  Hamblyn  merely 
laughed  again,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as 
he  crossed  the  lawn.  Women  always  under- 
valued each  other,  he  thought,  but  for  his 
part  he  endorsed  Mr.  Grayling's  opinion — he 
thought  Miss  Eossiter  a  superb  creature ; 
perhaps  he  admired  her  all  the  more  that  she 
had  repulsed  his  little  attentions  and  laughed 
at  his  compliments. 

'  It  is  easier  to  get  on  with  the  other  one,' 
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he  said  to  himself,  as  he  made  his  way  to 
Bee,  who  received  him  with  a  smile  and  a 
blush. 

The  afternoon  had  been  quite  a  success, 
and  there  had  not  been  a  single  hitch  in  the 
arrangements ;  the  carriages  had  come  up  at 
the  right  time,  and  the  departing  guests  had 
expressed  themselves  much  pleased  with  the 
entertainments.  Only  a  few  tennis  players 
and  a  group  or  two  of  young  people  were 
left  on  the  wide  lawn. 

When  the  last  carriage  had  driven  off,  Bee 
summoned  the  girls  upstairs  to  smarten  them- 
selves for  the  evening,  they  all  wore  cool 
summer  dresses,  and  with  the  addition  of 
fresh  gloves,  and  a  few  flowers,  they  looked 
as  nice  as  possible.  Most  of  the  young  men 
retired  to  the  billiard-room,  and  Fenwick  and 
his  helpers  were  exceedingly  busy  in  the 
dining-room. 

When  Bee  went  to  Miss  Hamblyn's  room, 
with  some  white  stephanotis  that  she  had 
picked  for  her,  she  found  her  already  dressed. 

4  Oh,  Nora,  you  ought  not  to  have  changed 
your  dress,'  she  said  a  little  reproachfully,  for 
Miss  Hamblyn  wore  a  charming  demi-toilette 
of  soft  black  gauze,  trimmed  with  jet  lace ; 
*  it  is  quite  against  our  rule.' 

'  I  could  not  know  that,  my  dear,  could  I? ' 
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returned  her  friend  with  a  smile,  though  she 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact.  «  But  nothing 
can  be  nicer  than  your  white  gown.  Are  those 
flowers  for  me?  How  lovely,  and  how  good  of 
you  to  bring  them  ! ' 

'  Oh,  we  provide  flowers  for  all  the  girls,' 
returned  Bee  in  an  offhand  manner,  for  she 
was  a  little  provoked  at  the  studied  elegance 
of  her  friend's  attire,  which  would  throw  them 
all  in  the  shade,  but  Miss  Hamblyn  looked 
serenely  unconscious  of  the  girl's  petulance  as 
she  drew  on  her  long  white  gloves.  When  she 
had  finished  she  passed  her  arm  affectionately 
through  Bee's. 

'  Oscar  is  so  charmed  with  everything  ;  he 
thinks  things  are  done  with  such  good  taste. 
He  has  been  praising  you  all  up  to  the  skies, 
and  praise  is  not  much  in  Oscar's  line  ;  if  he 
has  a  fault  he  is  so  terribly  fastidious,  but  you 
have  managed  to  cure  him.' 

'  Who — I — '  but  Bee  tried  not  to  look 
pleased. 

'  It  is  so  nice  to  see  him  look  happy  again, 
poor  old  fellow,'  continued  Miss  Hamblyn, 
with  a  sigh  ;  '  I  hope  you  will  let  him  come 
often,  for  it  will  do  him  so  much  good.' 

'  We  shall  always  be  pleased  to  see  your 
brother,  Nora ;  but  I  think  he  looks  very 
well,  and  he  is  always  cheerful,'  for  Bee  was 
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very  matter-of-fact,  and  though  it  was  per- 
fectly true  that  she  found  the  society  of  the 
handsome  young  barrister  very  seductive,  she 
was  not  yet  completely  under  his  influence. 

'  He  is  always  cheerful  in  your  society,  my 
dear,'  returned  her  friend  laughing ;  '  but  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  mother  and  I  find  him  an 
entertaining  companion,'  which  was  certainly 
true,  for  the  fascinating  Oscar  was  much  given 
to  air  his  little  tempers  in  the  family  circle, 
and  the  reverses  of  fortune  and  private  diffi- 
culties of  his  own  had  not  sweetened  a 
naturally  impatient  disposition :  he  was  some- 
what self-indulged,  and  pleasure-loving  by 
nature,  and  lie  did  not  like  his  little  amuse- 
ments curtailed. 

Bee  blushed  very  prettily  over  this  speech, 
but  modesty  and  good  taste  led  her  to  change 
the  conversation  by  proposing  to  show  her 
friend  over  the  house,  and  as  Nora  acceded 
to  this  with  much  alacrity,  they  went  out 
into  the  corridor  arm-in-arm. 

'This  is  mother's  dressing-room,  where 
she  generally  sits  in  the  morning,'  began  Bee. 
'  Lance  calls  it  the  Sanatorium,  because  all 
convalescents  pass  their  days  here  ;  he  thinks 
it  the  nicest  room  in  the  house.' 

'  It  is  very  nice,  but  I  like  the  morning- 
room  better,'  observed  Nora,  whose  critical 
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eyes  noticed  the  old-fashioned  furniture  and 
rather  shabby  cretonne — every  other  room  at 
the  Witchens  was  fitted  up  handsomely  and  in 
modern  style,  but  Mrs.  Chudleigh  had  kept 
for  her  own  use  the  furniture  she  had  used  as  a 
girl.  Over  the  mantelpiece  hung  the  portrait 
of  her  husband,  a  handsome  man,  with  Launce- 
lot's  eyes  but  with  a  sterner  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, while  the  walls  were  covered  with 
photographs  of  their  children  at  different 
ages,  in  every  variety  of  style  and  dress,  and 
on  a  stand  in  one  corner  was  a  beautifully 
finished  miniature  of  a  fair-haired  girl,  the 
Lily  who  had  died.  Under  this  picture  there 
was  always  a  vase  of  flowers. 

In  her  children's  eyes  the  mother's  room 
was  simply  perfect,  no  seats  were  as  com- 
fortable as  those  old-fashioned  easy  chairs,  no 
couch  like  the  one  that  stood  in  the  window ; 
they  regarded  the  various  objects  round  them 
as  sacred  treasures.  There  was  their  father's 
writing-table,  his  favourite  pictures,  the  watch 
that  they  had  all  played  with  in  turn,  the 
beautiful  iron  casket  where  their  mother  kept 
her  jewels,  and  that  no  one  could  lift,  and  the 
cabinets  of  china  with  the  lovely  old  tea-set 
out  of  which  she  had  drunk  as  a  girl. 

As  a  rule  Mrs.  Chudleigh  used  this  room 
in  the  morning,  she  liked  to  write  her  letters 
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undisturbed  by  the  girls'  chatter,  but  any  in- 
valid requiring  quiet  always  found  peaceful 
harbourage  in  the  mother's  room,  even  Launce- 
lot  would  forsake  his  beloved  studio  if  a  head- 
ache or  fatigue  hindered  work,  and  would 
expect  his  share  of  petting.  It  was  certain 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  never  looked  happier  than 
when  she  was  ministering  to  her  children. 
Her  one  regret  was  that  Sybil  had  outgrown 
her  babyhood,  and  was  growing  too  old  to 
be  petted,  and  she  often  owned  that  she 
looked  forward  to  her  children  marrying  that 
she  might  have  babies  in  her  arms  again. 

'  I  think  it  is  a  lovely  room,'  returned  Bee, 
a  little  hurt  at  her  friend's  disparaging  tone  ; 
'  we  all  like  the  dear  shabby  old  furniture. 
Mother  wanted  to  buy  a  new  American  rock- 
ing chair  one  day  that  took  her  fancy,  but 
Launcelot  would  not  hear  of  it.  He  said  she 
might  get  it  for  the  morning-room,  but  no 
innovation  could  be  allowed  in  the  Sana- 
torium.' 

1  That  was  very  nice  of  him,'  returned 
Miss  Hamblyn  vaguely,  but  in  her  own  mind 
she  thought  the  rocking  chair  would  have 
been  an  improvement.  The  Chudleighs  were 
certainly  very  conservative  and  strong  in 
their  attachments  ;  she  must  take  care  not 
to  ofTend  their  little  prejudices  even  if  she 

VOL.  n.  C 
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could  not  understand  them.  She  was  very 
fond  of  her  own  mother,  a  gay  handsome 
woman,  but  she  never  expected  much  out- 
ward demonstration  of  affection  from  her. 
Lady  Hamblyn  was  very  proud  of  her  children 
and  indulged  them  to  their  own  detriment, 
but  she  never  petted  them";  she  was  ambitious 
and  planned  for  their  worldly  advancement, 
but  she  could  not  have  effaced  herself  for 
their  sakes  as  Mrs.  Chudleigh  could,  neither 
did  her  children  treat  her  with  the  same 
reverence.  The  boys  squabbled  and  fought 
with  each  other  in  her  presence,  and  Nora 
would  tell  her  to  her  face  that  she  was  wrong. 
The  girl's  bringing  up  had  been  altogether  a 
mistake,  she  had  been  spoilt  as  a  child,  and 
then  as  a  girl  kept  rather  too  strictly  ;  no 
high  standard  of  duty  had  been  placed  be- 
fore her.  To  be  accomplished,  to  make  the  best 
of  her  good  looks,  to  dance  well,  and  to  make 
a  satisfactory  marriage — satisfactory,  that  is, 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view — had  been  pointed 
out  as  her  most  serious  duties.  There  had 
been  no  attempt  to  check  a  naturally  im- 
perious temper,  or  the  smooth  selfishness  that 
underlay  her  character  ;  so  it  was  no  wonder 
the  poor  girl  grew  up  as  worldly-minded  and 
pleasure-loving  as  her  mother. 

When  they  had  reached  the  schoolroom 
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there  were  a  few  words  said  on  the  subject  of 
Miss  Rossiter.  Nora  had  praised  this  room 
cordially,  and  had  said  that  in  her  opinion 
Miss  Eossiter  was  a  very  lucky  person,  '  for 
you  all  make  so  much  of  her,  you  know,'  she 
added  in  a  voice  that  somehow  conveyed  a 
reproof. 

'  Ah,  we  are  all  very  fond  of  her,'  returned 
Bee,  who,  like  Pauline,  could  be  blunt  at 
times  ;  *  she  is  so  good-natured  and  amusing/ 

4  Oh,  I  dare  say  ;  but  it  is  rather  a  danger- 
ous experiment,  lifting  people  so  completely 
out  of  their  proper  position.  Gentlemen  take 
so  much  notice  of  her,  and  it  must  be  a  little 
awkward  for  you  sometimes — even  a  sister  can 
be  in  one's  way — but  Sybil's  governess ! ' 

1  Hush  !  I  am  so  afraid  some  one  will  hear 
you.  Yes,  I  know  what  you  mean,'  for  Bee 
had  suffered  more  than  one  pang  of  jealousy 
on  Miss  Eossiter's  account,  and  that  very 
afternoon  she  had  seen  Mr.  Hamblyn  waylay 
her.  '  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  and  no  doubt 
it  is  injudicious';  but  mother  and  Pauline  are 
so  devoted  to  her,  and  I  must  say  she  makes 
herself  very  necessary  to  us  all.' 

'I  am  afraid  you  are  all  making  a  mistake 
that  you  may  live  to  repent,'  returned  the 
other,  sententiously.  '  I  remember  a  family 
once,  where  the  governess  was  young  and 
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handsome,  and  the  uncle — a  rich  man * 

but  here  a  low  laugh  from  the  curtained 
recess  in  the  window  startled  the  girls,  and 
the  next  moment  Miss  Eossiter  stepped  down, 
looking  very  guilty  and  amused,  with  her 
hands  held  out  in  supplication — 

'  Do,  please,  forgive  me  ;  I  could  not  help 
hearing  what  you  said.  I  never  thought  you 
meant  to  go  on,' — trying  not  to  laugh,  as  Miss 
Hamblyn  drew  herself  up  in  haughty  dis- 
pleasure. '  Don't  say  any  more  dreadful  things 
about  me,  please ;  they  are  not  a  bit  true.' 
I  don't  want  to  be  in  any  one's  way,  and  I 
can't  help  them  all  being  so  kind  to  me ;  even 
Bee,' — throwing  her  arms  round  her  with  a 
hearty  kiss — '  Bee  is  very  cross  with  me  some- 
times, but  she  is  very  good  to  me  too,  though 
I  am  "  only  Sybil's  governess,"  '  with  a  gleam 
of  fun  in  her  eyes,  as  she  looked  at  Miss 
Hamblyn. 

4  Listeners  never  hear  any  good  of  them- 
selves ;  you  deserve  all  you  have  got,'  re- 
turned Bee,  who  could  not  help  laughing,  but 
Miss  Hamblyn  looked  solemnly  displeased. 
She  was  in  an  awkward  position,  and  she  hated 
awkward  positions.  She  was  aware  that  she 
had  regarded  Miss  Eossiter  from  the  first  with 
inward  antagonism — that  she  had  purposely 
undervalued  her  on  every  occasion — and  this 
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untoward  circumstance  would  not  add  to  their 
friendliness  ;  altogether  it  was  very  annoying. 
This  was  her  first  evening  at  the  Witchens, 
and  she  wanted  everyone  to  regard  her  in  a 
favourable  light ;  and  now  she  had  made  Miss 
Eossiter  her  enemy.  '  I  am  sure  I  never 
meant,'  she  began,  stiffly,  but  the  governess 
interrupted  her  with  a  light  laugh — 

'  Please  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  a 
few  words  ;  everyone  has  a  right  to  his  own 
opinion.  I  will  undertake  to  forgive  your  un- 
flattering estimate  of  me,  if  that  is  what  you 
want,'  and  Miss  Eossiter  looked  so  indifferent 
and  amused,  that  for  once  Miss  Hamblyn  felt 
small.  She  scarcely  said  a  word  as  she  fol- 
lowed Bee  downstairs  ;  and  it  did  not  add  to 
her  enjoyment  when  she  found  herself  seated 
at  the  table  with  Miss  Eossiter  exactly  opposite 
her,  with  Bernard  and  Oscar  on  each  side  of 
her,  making  herself  equally  agreeable  to  both. 

'I  hope  I  shall  not  get  to  hate  her  in  time,' 
thought  Nora,  as  she  averted  her  eyes  from 
the  bright  face  and  yellowish  gown,  and  tried 
to  carry  on  an  animated  discussion  with 
Geoffrey  on  the  merits  of  the  last  new  book. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A    CINDERELLA    DANCE. 

'  The  mood  of  woman  who  can  tell  ?  ' — Scott. 
'  A  pretty  lass  though  somewhat  hasty.' — Anon. 

IF  the  afternoon  had  been  a  success  it  was 
generally  allowed  that  the  evening  was  a 
complete  triumph.  Even  Mr.  Hamblyn,  who 
was  a  great  authority  in  such  matters,  owned 
afterwards  that  for  an  impromptu  '  small  and 
early '  dance,  the  Chudleighs  had  made  rather  a 
neat  thing  of  it,  and  that  they  had  showed 
good  taste  in  their  arrangements. 

In  the  first  place  the  supper  had  been 
excellent,  and  there  had  been  a  liberal  supply 
of  very  fair  champagne  ;  then  the  Wimberley 
band  had  played  in  good  time  and  with  much 
spirit ;  the  dark  polished  oak  floor  had  been 
perfect,  and  the  hall  had  been  brilliantly 
lighted;  and  last,  but  not  least,  there  had  been 
several  pretty  girls,  so  it  was  no  wonder  Mr. 
Hamblyn  owned  that  he  had  passed  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  evening. 
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In  spite  of  his  sister's  prudent  warning,  he 
had  contrived  to  pay  Beatrix  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  and  though  she  knew  her  duties  too 
well  as  a  hostess,  to  give  him  as  many  dances 
as  he  wished,  he  made  such  excellent  use  of 
any  opportunity  that  occurred,  that  before 
they  parted  that  night,  both  he  and  Beatrix 
felt  that  their  intimacy  had  made  a  consider- 
able stride. 

He  had  danced  twice  with  Miss  Eossiter, 
who,  by  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  wish,  had  always 
taken  part  in  all  their  entertainments.  Miss 
Eossiter,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  dancing, 
could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  refuse  so  good 
a  partner,  but  she  showed  him  so  plainly  that 
his  attentions  were  repugnant  to  her,  that  Mr. 
Hamblyn,  who  had  secretly  preferred  her  at 
first  to  Beatrix,  was  piqued  and  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  his  young  hostess. 

Bee  was  looking  her  best  to-night,  some 
inward  happiness  had  brightened  her  eyes, 
and  given  fresh  bloom  to  her  cheek.  She 
looked  so  fresh,  so  innocent,  so  piquante,  that 
Mr.  Harnblyn's  roving  fancy  seemed  caught  at 
last,  and  it  was  with  real  feeling  that  he  said 
to  her,  as  they  sat  alone  in  the  morning-room, 
'  What  a  fortunate  thing  it  was  that  my  mother 
changed  her  mind  at  the  last  moment  about 
Algiers  ! ' 
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'Why?'  asked  Bee  innocently,  as  she  played 
with  her  fan,  but  she  blushed  a  little  over  the 
question. 

'  Need  you  ask  ?  '  he  returned  softly.  '  If  we 
had  not  gone  to  Mentone  I  should  never  have 
met  you,  and  now  we  are  friends.' 

'  Oh  yes,  of  course,  we  are  friends,'  and 
Bee  glanced  at  him  shyly.  He  looked  wonder- 
fully handsome  in  the  dim  light ;  his  face  was 
half  turned  from  her,  as  though  his  own  words 
had  moved  him,  and  she  could  see  the  perfect 
profile,  with  the  silky  moustache.  He  was 
almost  too  beautiful  for  a  man,  she  thought, 
and  her  heart  beat  more  quickly  with  some 
indefinable  emotion.  Just  then  he  moved 
his  position  and  their  eyes  met ;  a  sort  of 
electric  shock  seemed  to  pass  through  the 
girl,  she  rose  and  said  a  little  tremulously  : 

'  I  am  not  tired  now,  and  mamma  will  be 
wanting  me.' 

'Do  not  make  me  think  you  are  afraid  of 
me ;  that  would  make  me  too  miserable,'  he 
returned,  in  the  same  pleading  voice,  but  he 
did  not  seek  to  detain  her,  perhaps  he 
thought  he  had  gone  far  enough  that  night. 
She  was  a  dear  girl,  and  he  was  tempted  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself ;  but  he  must  not  be 
imprudent,  there  were  complications.  He  had 
not  made  up  his  mind,  so  he  took  her  back  to 
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her  mother  without  another  word,  and  Bee 
hardly  looked  at  him  when  he  bade  her  good 
night. 

Perhaps  Dr.  Maxwell  was  the  only  person 
who  did  not  thoroughly  enjoy  the  evening. 
Pauline  found  to  her  disappointment  that  he 
did  not  dance,  and  that  he  only  remained  to 
give  his  sister  pleasure. 

'  Charlotte  has  so  little  amusement  in  her 
life,  poor  girl,'  he  said  when  Pauline  remon- 
strated with  him  on  his  gravity.  '  Oh  no,  I 
do  not  dance.  I  had  a  weak  ankle  for  some 
years,  so  I  never  formed  the  habit  as  a  young 
man.' 

'Dr.  Maxwell,'  she  returned  in  a  provoked 
tone,  '  why  will  you  always  speak  of  yourself 
as  though  you  were  middle-aged,  it  is  such 
nonsense  making  yourself  out  so  old  ?. ' 

'  I  am  two-and-thirty,'  he  returned,  smiling 
a  little  at  her  girlish  brusquerie,  '  is  not  that 
a  grave  age  ?  ' 

'  No,  of  course  not.  Launcelot  is  thirty- 
two.' 

'  Oh,  your  brother,  one  would  take  him  for 
two-and-twenty,  he  looks  quite  a  boy,  and 
he  evidently  enjoys  dancing,  for  he  has  not  sat 
out  once.' 

'  Oh,  Lance  loves  dancing  and  every  sort 
of  amusement.  I  am  sure  you  would  like  it, 
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if  you  tried.'  But  Dr.  Maxwell  shook  his 
head. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  convert  me,  Miss 
Chudleigh,  but  I  like  to  watch  you  all.  You 
seem  so  happy.  I  wish  Prissy  could  have 
been  here,  she  begged  hard  to  come,  but  it 
was  hardly  prudent.' 

*  But  she  is  much  better,  is  she  not  ? ' 

6  We  hope  so  ;  yes,  she  is  certainly  better. 
The  worst  of  it  is  you  young  ladies  are  so 
imprudent.  Prissy  is  always  doing  foolish 
things  and  throwing  herself  back. 

4  So  Charlotte  says.' 

4  Oh,  we  should  all  of  us  be  lost  without 
Charlotte,  she  is  my  mother's  right  hand,  and 
mine  too ;  and  as  for  Brenda,  she  is  utterly 
dependent  on  her.  I  have  never  seen  two 
sisters  so  devoted  to  each  other.  May  I  ask 
of  what  you  are  thinking,  Miss  Chudleigh? '  for 
the  girl  had  raised  her  clear,  serious  eyes  to 
his,  and  their  expression  touched  him. 

'  I  was  only  thinking,'  she  returned  simply, 
'  what  a  useful  life  yours  must  be,  so  many 
dependent  on  you  for  their  daily  comfort.' 
But  he  reddened  slightly  at  her  sympathetic 
tone. 

'  You  are  very  kind  to  put  it  in  that  way  ; 
it  is  horrid  of  me  to  be  discontented  some- 
times, is  ij  not  ?  ' 
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'  Oh,  I  don't  believe  that  for  a  moment. 
Charlotte  was  only  telling  us  the  other  day 
that  you  are  never  out  of  humour.' 

4  Charlotte  is  a  great  goose.' 

'  And  I  am  a  goose  too  for  believing  her, 
I  suppose,'  laughing  merrily.  '  No,  it  will  not 
do,  Dr.  Maxwell,  I  prefer  Charlotte's  opinion  ; 
discontented  people  are  always  cross.' 

'  Indeed  you  are  wrong,'  more  earnestly 
than  the  case  warranted,  for  she  had  spoken 
half  in  jest,  but  he  was  bent  on  proving  to 
this  girl  that  he  was  a  mere  mortal,  and  no 
hero  with  exaggerated  views  of  duty. 

'  I  have  my  moods  of  discouragement  like 
other  people.  I  am  often  very  discontented, 
not  to  say  morose,  only  one  need  not  show  it. 
I  suppose  we  would  all  of  us  like  to  choose 
our  environment,  and  I  must  own  a  few 
thousand  pounds  in  the  funds  would  sweeten 
existence.' 

Pauline  elevated  her  eyebrows  but  did  not 
answer ;  this  statement  rather  surprised  her. 

'  I  mean,'  he  added  quickly,  for  he  did  not 
wish  her  to  mistake  his  meaning,  or  think  him 
mercenary,  '  a  few  more  hundreds  a  year 
would  enable  my  mother  to  have  a  home  of 
her  own.  Eiversleigh  is  not  the  place  for 
either  Brenda  or  Prissy,  we  are  too  near  the 
river.  Eiversleigh  lies  low,  and  is  certainly 
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not  bracing  ;  they  would  both  be  better  in  the 
country.  But  what  are  we  to  do  ?  my  work 
lies  here.  I  could  not  find  a  suitable  house 
in  the  town,  and  I  have  Bridge  House  on  lease. 
Prissy  ought  to  go  to  Montreux  or  Mentone 
again  this  winter  to  escape  the  river  fogs,  but 
I  know  we  shall  not  be  able  to  manage  it.' 

*  You  must  just  do  the  best  you  can  under 
the  circumstances,  and  leave  results,'  returned 
Pauline,  very  sensibly.  She  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  young  doctor  during  that  fort- 
night at  Mentone,  and  they  had  had  long  con- 
versations, in  which  Charlotte  had  joined  ; 
they  were  quite  like  old  friends  now. 

1  Yes,'  he  said,  smiling  at  her,  for  her 
straightforward  frankness  had  pleased  him 
from  the  first.  '  I  must  just  do  the  best  lean 
for  them  all,'  and  then  Pauline  saw  her  partner 
waiting  for  her,  and  reluctantly  left  her  com- 
fortable seat.  She  preferred  talking  to  Dr. 
Maxwell  to  dancing  with  Captain  Grenfell ;  he 
was  so  nice  and  sensible,  so  superior  to  the 
usual  run  of  men. 

Once,  as  she  stopped  in  the  giddy  round, 
she  looked  across  the  hall,  and  saw  that  he 
was  still  standing  in  the  same  place,  and  that 
he  had  been  quietly  watching  her  ;  and  this 
gave  her  pleasure,  for  she  somehow  wanted  him 
to  like  her. 
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4  Poor  little  girl,  how  happy  she  looks ! ' 
thought  Dr.  Maxwell,  waking  up  from  a  brown 
study,  as  Pauline  gave  him  a  bright  smile  as 
she  passed  on  her  partner's  arm.  '  She  is 
very  fresh  and  naive  ;  the  world  has  not  spoilt 
her  yet.  Most  people  admire  the  elder  sister, 
and  I  suppose  she  is  prettier,  yes,  that  is  the 
word  for  her — but  there  is  more  in  this  one's 
face.' 

Launcelot  had  enjoyed  the  evening  most 
thoroughly.  Bee  assured  him  very  graciously 
when  she  bid  him  good-night,  that  he  had 
done  his  duty  to  his  fair  guests  nobly. 

'  And  you  danced  with  Nora  three  times,' 
in  an  approving  tone. 

'Oh,  yes;  I  danced  with  Miss  Hamblyn. 
Her  step  just  suited  mine ;  but  I  liked  Miss 
Mainwaring's  style  quite  as  well.' 

'  Yes,  but  Patty  is  so  plain — not  that  she 
can  help  it,  poor  girl ;  and  Nora  is  so  hand- 
some.' But  to  this  Launcelot  made  no  audible 
reply.  He  would  not  hurt  Bee's  feelings  by 
saying  that  he  did  not  personally  admire  her 
friend.  She  was  a  fine  girl,  and  very  cheer- 
ful and  talkative  ;  but  he  still  thought  her 
'  earthly,'  and  the  term  was  conclusive  in  his 
mind. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  evening  as  the 
numbers  were  thinning  a  little,  and  they  had 
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begun  to  play  one  of  Strauss's  delicious  valses, 
he  saw  Miss  Eossiter  standing  alone  ;  she  was 
watching  the  dancers,  and  beating  time  softly 
with  her  foot.  In  a  moment  he  was  beside  her. 

'  Let  us  try  this  together,'  he  said  quietly, 
but  there  was  restrained  eagerness  in  his 
manner.  '  I  have  never  danced  with  you  ; ' 
but  to  his  surprise  she  hesitated  and  rather 
drew  back. 

*  I  think  you  had  better  choose  another 
partner  ;  there  is  Miss  Hamblyn  sitting  down 
in  the  corner.' 

'  Ah,  I  never  dance  more  than  three  times 
with  any  lady ;  besides,  I  want  to  dance  this 
valse  with  you.'  Launcelot's  tone  was  a  little 
peremptory,  and  perhaps  Miss  Eossiter  felt 
she  must  not  disobey  the  master  of  the  house, 
for  she  let  him  put  his  arm  round  her  without 
saying  anything  more. 

'  Nonsense,  why  should  I  not  have  one 
dance  with  her  ? '  thought  Launcelot.  '  If 
people  talk,  they  will  talk  still  more  presently,' 
and  then  he  became  slightly  dizzy  at  the  idea 
he  had  conjured  up,  and  so  dismissed  it,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment. 

He  had  had  many  good  partners  in  his 
life,  but  never  such  a  one  as  Miss  Eossiter. 
Nora  Hamblyn  could  not  hold  a  candle  to  her  ; 
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her  time  was  perfect ;  she  seemed  to  glide  to 
the  music  like  the  spirit  of  the  valse  itself; 
her  light  foot  scarcely  touched  the  floor. 

'  That  was  delicious.  We  must  have  one 
turn  more,'  he  pleaded  as  she  stopped.  *  You 
do  not  mean  to  say  you  are  tired  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  but  I  would  rather  not  dance  any 
more,'  she  returned  so  decidedly  that  he  had 
no  option  but  to  take  her  to  a  seat.  He  felt 
a  little  puzzled  at  her  evident  reluctance  to 
dance  with  him.  He  had  seen  her  dancing 
with  Geoffrey,  and  indeed,  she  had  refused  no 
one  who  had  asked  her.  He  knew  she  was 
not  tired.  She  was  a  little  pale  with  pleasure 
and  excitement,  that  was  all. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  didn't  satisfy  you,'  he  said 
in  rather  a  piqued  tone. 

'Oh,  Mr.  Chudleigh,  and  you  dance  so 
beautifully.  You  have  been  quite  the  best 
partner  I  have  had  this  evening,  though  Mr. 
Hamblyn  waltzes  well.' 

'Then  why  have  you  cut  short  my  pleasure? ' 
he  persisted.  '  It  was  very  ill-natured  of  you 
when  I  wanted  another  turn  so  badly.' 

'  Not  to-night.  Please  don't  be  vexed.  I 
think  I  enjoyed  it  too  much.  It  is  not  good 
for  me.  When  we  were  dancing  together  it 
did  not  seem  right  somehow.  I  can't  explain ; 
and,  of  course,  you  think  me  queer  ?  ' 
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'  Well,  you  are  queer,  are  you  not  ?  '  but 
Launcelot  looked  at  her  rather  anxiously. 
She  was  quite  pale  now,  and  her  large  grey 
eyes  had  a  half-frightened  expression,  as 
though  some  thought  were  troubling  her. 
'  What  am  I  to  understand  by  this  rigmarole 
that  you  think  it  wrong  to  dance  with  me  ?  ' 
but  she  knitted  her  white  brows,  and  looked 
as  though  she  had  hardly  understood  him. 

4  Come,  I  am  very  obstinate  by  nature,  and 
I  want  to  argue  this  out  for  my  own  peace  of 
mind.  I  like  dancing  with  you  more  than 
with  any  one  else.  Why  do  you  dislike  to 
dance  with  me  ?  ' 

'  I  do  not,  I  do  not.  What  an  idea,  Mr. 
Chudleigh ! ' 

4  You  do  not  dislike  it  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  not.  Why  should  I  when  you 
dance  so  beautifully  ? ' 

'  Thank  you,  Miss  Rossiter.  I  love  com- 
pliments. Well  then;'  but  to  his  chagrin 
she  gave  an  odd  little  laugh  and  fled,  and  he 
positively  saw  her  no  more  that  evening. 

'  What  a  strange  girl ! '  he  said  to  himself 
as  he  walked  away ;  but  he  determined  he 
would  have  it  out  with  her  soon.  He  would 
finish  the  picture,  and  then — and  then !  and 
again  there  came  that  glow  in  his  eyes. 

The  evening  had  been  a  triumph  to  Bee  ; 
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but  during  the  next  few  days  her  satisfaction 
was  less  complete.  It  was  evident  that  the 
fascinating  Nora  had  found  no  favour  in 
Launcelot's  eyes. 

He  was  very  civil  to  her,  and  interested 
himself  in  any  little  plan  that  his  sisters  had 
made  for  the  amusement  of  their  guest ;  but 
he  never  once  offered  to  be  of  the  party.  '  Of 
course  you  will  go  with  them,  Geoffrey,'  he 
would  say  in  a  cool  off-hand  manner.  He 
even  lent  his  horse  to  Geoffrey  that  he  might 
ride  with  Miss  Hamblyn. 

Bee  did  not  dare  grumble  openly,  for  the 
young  master  of  the  house  was  a  privileged 
person,  and  no  one  ventured  to  criticise  his 
movements  ;  but  she  hinted  pettishly  now  and 
then  that  she  wished  that  tiresome  picture 
was  done,  for  she  wanted  Nora  to  think  that 
only  press  of  business  made  Launcelot  shut 
himself  up  all  day  in  his  studio. 

But  one  afternoon  when  Geoffrey  and  Miss 
Hamblyn  had  started  for  a  ride,  Launcelot 
came  into  the  morning-room,  and  asked 
Pauline  if  jshe  cared  to  walk  down  to  Overton 
with  him. 

'  I  have  some  business  at  the  post-office 
and  the  bank,  and  as  I  have  been  working  all 
the  morning,  a  quick  walk  will  do  me  good.' 

Pauline  was  delighted  at  the  idea.    A  walk 
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with  Launcelot  was  always  a  much-coveted 
pleasure  ;  but  Bee,  who  was  writing  notes, 
looked  up  in  rather  an  aggrieved  manner. 

'I  thought  you  were  so  busy,  Lance,  or 
else  I  would  have  asked  you  to  drive  us  to 
Richmond  ;  it  would  have  amused  Nora  so.' 

'  Oh,  I  dare  say  she  finds  Geoff  just  as 
amusing,'  was  the  careless  answer,  and  then 
mischief  prompted  him  to  add  :  '  I  think  Geoff 
is  just  a  little  bit  soft  on  your  fair  friend.' 

*  Nonsense,  Lance,  how  can  you  be  so 
absurd?'  and  Bee  looked  quite  annoyed. 
1  Geoffrey  is  far  too  sensible  to  think  of  such 
a  thing.  Do  you  suppose  a  girl  like  Nora 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  a  briefless 
barrister,  a  younger  son,  too  ?  Nora  will 
marry  well,  or  not  at  all.' 

'  Geoff  will  not  always  be  a  briefless  bar- 
rister, my  dear.  He  is  a  rising  man.' 

'  Still  Nora  would  never  look  at  him.  He 
is  far  too  young  for  her,'  was  the  decided 
answer,  and  then  Bee  went  on  in  a  plaintive 
voice,  '  I  am  so  disappointed  that  you  do  not 
like  Nora.  She  is  such  a  sensible  girl ;  but 
you  never  seem  to  talk  to  her ;  she  must 
wonder  at  it,  for  she  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  so  much  attention.' 

'But,  my  dear  Bee,  you  forget  I  am  an 
elder  brother.' 
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'  Well,  what  of  that  ?  '  rather  crossly. 

1  It  would  never  do  for  me  to  raise  fruitless 
hopes,  and  if  I  were  to  be  too  attentive  in  my 
character  of  host  Miss  Hamblyn  might  think 
I  was  in  love  with  her,  and  I  assure  you  that 
I  never  intend  to  introduce  her  as  your  future 
sister-in-law.' 

'  Oh,  Lance,  I  do  wish  you  would  talk 
sense.  Who  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing  ? 

O  O 

I  only  meant  when  other  girls  come  to  the 
house  you  are  much  nicer  to  them  than  you 
are  to  Nora.  Oh,  I  know  how  you  can  be 
when  you  like  people,  but  it  is  evident  that 
my  friends  are  not  to  your  taste,'  and  Bee 
tossed  her  head,  for  she  was  in  one  of  her 
little  tempers,  and  went  on  with  her  notes ; 
and  Launcelot  with  a  brief  whistle,  that  meant 
volumes,  went  out  into  the  hall  to  summon 
Lion,  who  always  accompanied  him. 

But  he  was  rather  thoughtful  as  they 
crossed  the  common,  and  by-and-by  he  began 
abruptly : 

'  Bee  is  in  a  pet  with  me  ;  she  seems  put 
out  because  I  do  not  admire  her  favourite.  I 
really  believe  the  silly  child  is  disappointed 
because  I  have  not  fallen  in  love  with  Miss 
Hamblyn.' 

'  Oh,  no,  Lance,'  returned  Pauline  eagerly. 
'  Bee  would  not  be  so  foolish.  She  said  to  me 
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only  the  other  day  that  she  did  not  know  the 
girl  who  was  worthy  of  you,  and  Nora  was 
staying  with  us  then.' 

'  What  did  she  mean  then  ?  '  he  asked 
rather  puzzled. 

1  Well,  you  see,  Nora  has  been  accustomed 
to  the  very  best  society,  and  people  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  her ;  in  fact,  she  is  a  girl 
who  expects  attention  from  gentlemen,  and 
Bee  is  disappointed  because  you  never  offer  to 
escort  them  anywhere.' 

'Oh,  is  that  all?' 

'  I  think  so  ; '  then,  in  rather  a  hesitating 
voice,  for  it  is  not  always  possible  to  tell 
everything  even  to  the  best  of  brothers,  '  Bee 
is  very  fond  of  Nora,  and  thinks  so  much  of 
her  opinion,  though  I  must  say  both  Huldah 
and  I  think  she  is  extremely  carping  and 
critical  for  a  girl  of  her  age,  and  she  wants 
her  to  form  a  good  impression  of  us  all.'  But 
Pauline  did  not  add  that  she  thought  Bee's 
nervous  anxiety  to  make  Miss  Hamblyn's  visit 
pleasant  to  her  was  entirely  owing  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  Oscar  Hamblyn's  sister.  Pauline 
"would  not  have  betrayed  Bee's  little  secret  for 
the  world. 

'  I  suppose  that  fellow  will  turn  up  again 
on  Saturday?'  was  Launcelot's  next  question. 

'  Whom    do   you   mean — Mr.    Hamblyn  ? 
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Oh,  yes,  and  lie  will  take  Nora  back  with 
him.  Of  course  we  shall  see  them  often  on 
our  Saturdays.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,'  was  the  curt 
answer.  ;  I  don't  take  to  Hamblyn  ;  too  much 
of  the  fop  for  my  taste.' 

'  But  he  is  very  handsome ;  you  cannot 
deny  that.  Huldah  does  not  like  him  either.' 

'  Miss  Eossiter  shows  her  discernment. 
She  is  a  sensible  young  woman,'  and  then  he 
became  silent  all  at  once,  for  a  charming  face 
was  always  before  him  day  and  night,  and  he 
wondered  if  he  could  wait  until  the  picture 
were  finished,  or  if  he  should  tell  her  what 
had  been  in  his  heart  so  long. 

He  was  so  absorbed  by  these  thoughts 
that  he  was  quite  startled  when  Pauline  spoke 
to  him. 

'  Look  at  those  clouds,  Lance  ;  we  shall 
have  a  heavy  shower  directly,  and  I  have  no 
umbrella.' 

'  Nor  I.  I  tell  you  what  we  will  do,  Paul; 
we  will  cross  the  bridge  and  take  refuge  at 
the  Thorpes'.  You  know  I  want  you  to  call 
there  one  day.' 

'  Ah,  but  Bridge  House  is  nearer  ;  it  is 
just  by  the  station.' 

'  There  is  not  a  stone's  throw  between 
them.  Never  mind,  we  will  do  both  ;  call  at 
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Bridge  House  first  and  then  at  Priory  Eoad.' 
And  to  this  Pauline  agreed. 

As  they  turned  off  the  bridge  the  first 
heavy  drops  fell,  and  they  quickened  their 
steps.  The  next  moment  they  encountered 
Dr.  Maxwell,  who  was  turning  in  at  his  own 
gate.  He  looked  very  pleased  as  he  shook 
hands  with  them. 

'  Are  you  bringing  your  brother  to  call  on 
us,  Miss  Chudleigh  ?  It  is  very  good  of  you. 
Charlotte  is  not  at  home ;  but  all  the  others 
will  be  delighted  to  see  you.'  And  opening 
the  door  with  his  latch-key  he  ushered  them 
into  the  wide,  cool  passage,  with  an  open  glass 
door  that  led  into  the  garden. 

Bridge  House  was  a  substantial  old- 
fashioned  house,  evidently  built  very  early  in 
the  century.  The  windows  were  high  and 
narrow,  and  an  iron  gate  shut  in  the  front 
garden. 

The  room  they  entered  had  folding-doors 
that  were  always  open,  and  made  one  long 
room  that  stretched  from  the  front  to  the  back 
of  the  house.  It  was  handsomely  furnished 
and  arranged  with  admirable  taste.  Pauline 
had  fallen  in  love  with  it  from  the  first.  She 
liked  the  easy  old-fashioned  couches  and 
carved  Indian  cabinets. 

A     pretty     ladylike-looking     woman     in 
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widow's  dress  rose  from  a  low  chair  by  the 
window  when  she  saw  them. 

'  This  is  my  mother,'  said  Dr.  Maxwell, 
4  and  this  Aunt  Myra,  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
Miss  Eoyston,'  laying  his  hand  on  the  shoulder 
of  a  tiny  bird-like  woman  with  grey  hair,  who 
sat  by  her  knitting. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Chudleigh  ? '  re- 
sponded Miss  Eoyston  in  a  chirpy  voice,  and 
her  small  face  brightened  with  smiles.  '  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  again,  my  dear,'  slipping  a 
soft  little  hand  into  Pauline's,  for  in  spite  of 
her  blindness  Aunt  Myra  was  the  most  soci- 
able creature  in  the  world,  and  when  she  liked 
a  person's  voice,  nothing  pleased  her  so  much 
as  to  welcome  her  again. 

But  Launcelot's  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  motionless  bright-eyed  figure  on  the  in- 
valid couch,  and  when  Dr.  Maxwell  suggested 
that  they  must  speak  to  Brenda,  he  crossed 
the  room  at  once  and  sat  down  by  her,  while 
Pauline  chatted  to  Mrs.  Maxwell  and  Aunt 
Myra. 


more  interesting  countenance.  Miss  Max- 
well was  young,  indeed  quite  a  girl ;  but 
suffering  had  worn  and  sharpened  all  the 
youthful  lines,  and  robbed  her  face  of  colour- 
ing ;  but  the  features  were  fine,  the  forehead 
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broad  and  benevolent,  and  the  large  eyes  were 
wonderfully  calm  and  clear,  while  nothing 
could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  hands  that  lay 
on  the  silken  couvre-pieds. 

To  Launcelot's  surprise  Dante's '  Purgatory ' 
in  the  original  lay  open  before  her.  Miss 
Maxwell  noticed  his  look  and  smiled  ;  she  had 
a  very  bright  happy-looking  smile. 

'  This  is  a  favourite  study  with  me,  and  I 
am  so  glad  Charlotte  and  I  learnt  Italian  when 
we  were  younger — a  translation  always  im- 
poverishes a  poet's  language.' 

'  It  is  full  of  noble  and  graceful  images,' 
returned  Launcelot,  taking  the  book  in  his 
hand  and  glancing  at  the  stanza  she  had  just 
been  reading. 

'  Salve  Regina '  on  the  grass  and  flowers, 
Here  chanting  I  beheld  those  spirits  sit, 
Who  not  beyond  the  valley  could  be  seen. 

'  I  thought  I  would  make  a  picture  of  that 
once,'  he  went  on.  '  The  whole  scene  is  so 
steeped  in  tranquillity  and  fragrance,  the  row 
of  gentle  penitents  waiting  so  meekly  for  their 
allotted  task  of  self-purification,  guarded  by 
the  two  angels  in  vesture  "  green  as  the 
tender  leaves  but  newly  born,"  and  the  lithe 
folds  of  the  creeping  serpent.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  it  would  be  a  splendid  sub- 
ject,' she  replied  eagerly,  'but  I  believe  only 
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Dore  has  illustrated  it.  You  are  an  artist, 
Mr.  Chudleigh.  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
envy  you,  if  I  ever  envied  anyone.' 

Launcelot  looked  at  her  half  incredulously. 
Pauline  had  told  him  that  the  girl  was  hardly 
ever  out  of  pain,  and  that  the  doctors  held 
out  small  hope  of  improvement.  He  thought 
if  he  had  been  in  her  place,  he  would  have 
envied  the  meanest  creature  living  who  had 
the  use  of  its  limbs. 

Dr.  Maxwell  answered  his  unspoken 
thought. 

'  Brenda  is  a  good  girl,  she  is  always  con- 
tented and  makes  the  best  of  things.' 

'  I  am  quite  sure  of  that,'  he  returned 
softly.  '  But  do  you  never  long  to  change 
places  with  people  ?  ' 

'  To  jump  into  somebody  else's  mind  and 
body  ? '  with  an  amused  smile.  '  No,  thank  you, 
myself  and  I  are  old  friends  and  have  learned  to 
put  up  with  our  failings  ;  it  is  like  deserting 
one's  post  to  run  away  from  one-self.  I  dare 
say  it  all  sounds  nonsense  to  you,  Mr.  Chud- 
leigh, but  it  is  the  fact,  that  I  have  an  im- 
mense interest  in  my  own  personality  ;  it  will 
be  splendid  to  come  right  some  day.' 

'  Oh,  I  see  what  you  mean,'  and  the 
words  '  We  shall  all  be  changed '  flashed  into 
his  mind  ;  no  doubt  that  was  the  idea  she 
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meant  to  convey,  only  she  had  expressed  her- 
self so  quaintly,  and  his  interest  deepened  as 
he  went  on  talking  to  her,'  for  he  saw  that 
a  strong  healthy  mind  dominated  the  frail 
suffering  body. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 

'  BUT  THERE   IS   ERICA.' 

'God  bless  her,  poor  thing!  she? would  bring  all  mankind 
to  better  thoughts  if  she  could.' — Fair  Maid  of  Perth. 

» 

LAUNCELOT  was  in  the  midst  of  ,a  description 
of  Florence  to  which  M^iss  Maxwell  was 
listening  with  rapt  attention  when  they  heard 
the  hall  door  open,  arid  -  the  next  moment 
Charlotte  entered  followed  by  a  fair  delicate 
girl,  whom  her  brother  addressed  as  Prissy. 

'  It  is  very  convenient  to  have  a  house 
doctor,  is  it  not  ? '  observed  Brenda  with  a 
smile,  when  he  had  ordered  Prissy  with  good- 
humoured  peremptoriness  to  take  off  her 
wet  waterproof  and  change  her  boots  without 
a  minute's  delay.  Prissy  obeyed  reluctantly  ; 
she  was  evidently  a  spoilt  child. 

'  Hedley  is  quite  right,-  my  dear,  please  go 
at  once,'  added  the  mother  gently,  and  then  she 
gave  some  order  to  Charlotte  who  left  the 
room  with  her  sister. 
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1  Charlotte  looks  tired,'  observed  Brenda 
in  an  aside  to  Pauline  ;  '  she  has  been  to  town 
to  execute  some  commissions  for  Sophy ;  she 
works  far  too  hard  for  us  all.  I  do  not 
know  what  we  should  all  do  without  her,' 
and  there  was  something  in  Brenda's  tone 
that  told  what  the  sisters  were  to  each  other. 

If  Charlotte  was  fagged  and  weary,  she 
kept  these  facts  to  herself.  A  trim  maid 
brought  in  the  tea,  and  Charlotte  sat  down  at 
the  little  square  table,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Everything  in  the  Maxwells'  house  spoke 
of  better  days.  The  massive  silver  tea-pot  and 
cream  jug  and  beautiful  china  ;  the  diamond 
rings  on  Mrs.  Maxwell's  and  Miss  Eoyston's 
fingers  ;  there  was  a  quiet  highly-bred  manner 
too  about  Mrs.  Maxwell  that  showed  she  was 
conversant  with  good  society.  She  was  not 
a  great  talker,  trouble  had  subdued  her 
naturally  high  spirits,  but  when  Dr.  Max- 
well had  been  called  away  to  a  patient,  she 
spoke  of  him  to  Launcelot  with  much  feeling. 

'My  son  is  everything  to  me,'  she  said. 
'What  would  these  poor  girls  have  done 
without  him  ?  '  and  then  she  looked  at  Brenda, 
and  sighed ;  'it  is  a  heavy  burthen  for  a 
young  man,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Chudleigh  ?  ' 

'  I  am  quite  sure  from  the  little  I  have 
seen  of  Dr.  Maxwell  that  he  bears  his  burthens 
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very  cheerfully,'  replied  Launcelot,  '  and  I  am 
also  certain,'  looking  round  the  room,  '  that 
you  all  make  him  very  happy  ;  there  is  no- 
thing that  a  man  likes  better  than  to  be  fussed 
over  by  his  womankind.  I  assure  you  I 
speak  from  experience,' — at  which  they  all 
laughed. 

The  rain  still  continued  to  fall  heavily,  so 
Launcelot  proposed  that  he  should  go  alone 
to  Priory  Eoad  and  call  for  Pauline  when  it 
had  cleared  a  little,  and  to  this  she  agreed 

o 

with  alacrity. 

1  That  is  nice  of  him,  and  now  we  can 
have  a  talk,'  observed  Brenda  cheerfully,  and 
Charlotte,  who  understood  her  meaning  with- 
out a  word,  wheeled  her  sister's  couch  into 
the  back  part  of  the  room,  so  that  she  might 
not  be  tired  by  too  many  voices. 

'  Thank  you,  Char,'  she  said  brightly, '  but 
you  need  not  go  away,  sit  down  by  me  and 
rest  yourself  while  Miss  Chudleigh  and  I  talk. 
It  will  do  you  good,'  taking  her  hand  caress- 
ingly, but  Charlotte  shook  her  head. 

'You  must  not  tempt  me,  my  dear.  I 
must  write  to  Sophy  and  tell  her  what  I  have 
done  at  the  stores ;  she  will  want  to  know 
when  to  expect  her  things.  Hedley  will  re- 
quire me  on  his  return,'  and  with  a  little  nod 
she  disappeared. 
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'  Poor  dear  Charlotte,  we  all  work  her  too 
hard,'  returned  Brenda,  'but  she  does  not 
seem  to  mind  it ;  I  was  so  glad  she  had  that 
evening's  play  at  your  house,  it  did  her  so 
much  good.' 

c  Ah,  she  must  come  to  us  every  Saturday, 
and  Prissy  too,  our  friends  have  carte  blanche 
for  the  season.' 

'  I  am  afraid  that  would  be  impossible, 
but  we  will  coax  Hedley  to  take  Prissy  some- 
times, when  he  is  not  too  much  engaged, 
but  you  must  not  expect  him  to  stay  for  the 
dancing.' 

'  Oh,  we  do  not  dance  every  Saturday, 
only  now  and  then ;  it  is  just  a  garden  party, 
people  meet  their  friends  and  play  tennis.' 

'  Yes,  Hedley  said  it  was  charming ; 
there  was  no  stiffness  or  restraint,  everybody 
seemed  thoroughly  happy  and  at  his  ease. 
I  am  so  glad  you  brought  your  brother 
to  see  us.  I  like  him  so  much,  there  is  some- 
thing so  real  and  true  about  him ;  and  then 
he  is  so  sympathetic,  few  young  men  would 
know  how  to  talk  to  an  invalid.' 

'  Lance  is  not  a  bit  like  other  young  men.' 

6  No  ;  one  could  see  that  in  a  moment.  I 
think  I  puzzled  him  a  little  telling  him  I  did 
not  want  to  change  places  with  any  one ;  he 
looked  so  surprised.' 
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'  I  think  I  was  surprised  too  when  I  heard 
you  say  it.' 

4  Oh,  but  I  really  meant  it,  only  Aunt 
Myra  is  the  only  one  who  understands  me. 
Of  course  I  should  like  not  to  be  in  pain,  and 
to  be  able  to  move  about  like  other  people, 
but  my  pain  and  helplessness  are  not  me  ; 
they  are  only  the  accidents  of  the  case, 
the  sad  environment  that  surrounds  me.  I 
would  rid  myself  of  them  gladly  if  I  could, 
but  not  at  the  cost  of  getting  rid  of  myself.' 

'  Launcelot  says  I  am  dreadfully  prosaic. 
I  don't  believe  I  understand  you  one  bit,' 
and  then  Brenda  laughed  quite  merrily. 

4 1  dare  say  it  does  seem  strange  to  people, 
but  I  can't  help  my  feelings.  I  am  a  great 
deal  too  fond  of  myself,  but  think  what  I 
have  battled  through.  All  these  difficulties 
give  one  an  interest  in  oneself ;  one  longs  to 
know  how  the  fight  will  go  on  and  what  the 
end  will  be — one's  life  is  dreadfully  interesting 
to  oneself.' 

'  Yes,  but  you  have  so  little  enjoyment  in 
yours,'  returned  Pauline,  speaking  out  of  the 
inexperience  of  her  strong  vigorous  youth. 

'  How  do  you  know  that  ? '  was  the  quick 
response.  '  I  am  tremendously  happy  sometimes 
— and  in  spite  of  pain  I  have  my  pleasures 
like  other  people.  I  enjoy  reading  and  think- 
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ing.  a  talk  with  Charlotte  is  my  greatest  treat, 
and  then  they  are  all  so  good  to  me — mother 
and  Hedley  and  Prissy — and  I  must  not  forget 
Aunt  Myra — Aunt  Myra  is  an  angel.' 

'  She  seems  very  cheerful  too  in  spite  of 
her  blindness,'  for  during  the  pauses  in  their 
conversation  they  could  hear  Miss  Eoyston's 
chirping  tones. 

'  Of  course  she  is  cheerful — she  knows  she 
will  see  one  day  and  she  is  not  too  impatient 
to  wait.  Oh,  you  should  hear  us  talk  some- 
times, of  how  we  shall  feel  when  we  get  to 
Paradise.  Aunt  Myra  says  she  shall  just  sit 
down  and  look  at  the  beautiful  prospect,  and 
see  the  angels'  faces — that  will  be  enough 
happiness  at  first,  she  thinks,  and  I  say  my 
idea  will  be  just  to  keep  moving  about — 
walking  over  the  green  pastures  by  the  Eiver 
of  Life.  I  should  not  want  to  rest.  I  have 
have  had  rest  enough  here.  I  would  just 
move  on  in  that  pure  unearthly  light  and  air, 
talking  first  to  one  and  then  another.  Oh,  it 
will  be  glorious  ! ' 

'You  speak  as  though  you  could  see  it 
all,'  said  Pauline  rather  enviously,  for  though 
she  was  a  good  girl,  and  said  her  prayers 
carefully,  and  was  more  thoughtful  than  most 
young  people,  she  had  not  reached  Brenda's 
standard. 
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'  Of  course  Aunt  Myra  and  I  see  it ;  what 
would  be  the  use  of  believing  it  at  all  if  it 
did  not  make  one's  life  happier  ?  Sometimes 
when  I  lie  awake,  because  my  poor  back  is  so 
bad,  I  cannot  help  longing  for  the  end  to 
come  quickly,  but  Hedley  says  there  is  no 
chance  of  that,  that  I  have  far  too  much 
vitality  in  me,  and  that  it  is  possible  that  I 
may  live  a  great  many  years  unless  any  fresh 
complications  arise.' 

'Well, does  not  that  make  you  unhappy? ' 

'  Not  often,  though,  of  course,  I  am 
depressed  at  times  like  other  invalids,  and 
then  Charlotte  and  Hedley  are  so  good  to  me 
because  they  know  I  cannot  help  it ;  oh,  I  do 
not  often  fret.  When  the  pain  is  very  bad,  I 
try  to  bear  it  by  thinking,  that  one  day  there 
shall  be  no  more  pain,  that  this  stupid  back 
of  mine  will  leave  off  aching  some  day,  that 
my  suffering  now  is  nothing  compared  to  my 
future  enjoyment,  and  that  it  will  be  really  I 
who  will  enjoy  all  the  good  things.  So  no 
wonder  I  would  not  change  places  with  any- 
body, and  if  you  were  to  talk  to  Aunt  Myra 
you  would  find  that  she  felt  the  same.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  shall  pity  you  any  more, 
Miss  Maxwell.' 

'  To  be  sure  you  will  not.  I  never  could 
bear  to  be  pitied.  Why,  think  how  much 

VOL.  n.  E 
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worse  it  might  be.  Some  people  have  to  stay 
in  bed  for  years,  and  to  spend  their  days 
alone,  while  I  am  able  to  use  this  nice  couch, 
and  be  with  my  dear  ones  all  day  long.  Do 
you  know,  Charlotte  and  I  share  such  a  nice 
room  on  this  floor,  for  I  could  not  manage 
stairs?  It  ought  to  have  been  a  study  for 
Hedley,  but  he  has  to  use  the  dining-room 
for  his  patients.  They  have  fitted  up  a  nice 
little  study  for  him  upstairs,  which  he  uses  in 
the  evening,  but  it  is  not  so  convenient  for 
him.' 

'  Charlotte  told  me  that  she  never  left  you 
alone  at  night.' 

'  No  ;  they  think  I  should  be  dull,  away 
from  them  all,  but  that  is  nonsense.  I  am 
never  dull,  but  all  the  same  I  like  to  have 
Charlotte  with  me ;  it  is  our  time  for  quiet 
talk.  Ah,  there  is  Mr.  Chudleigh  back  again, 
and  you  must  go,  but  you  will  come  and  see 


us  soon  again? 


'  Indeed  I  will,'  returned  Pauline  earnestly, 
and  as  the  rain  had  stopped,  and  the  evening 
promised  to  be  fine,  they  decided  to  walk  up 
the  hill,  instead  of  taking  a  hansom. 

'Pauline,  I  like  those  people,'  observed 
Launcelot  with  hearty  emphasis,  as  they 
recrossed  Overtoil  Bridge.  '  Mrs.  Maxwell  is 
a  most  ladylike  woman,  and  as  for  poor  Miss 
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Maxwell,  she  seems  a  fine  intelligent  creature. 
I  quite  approve  of  your  new  friends,  my  dear. 
It  is  an  education  to  be  amongst  such  women. 
I  wish  Bee  had  shared  your  good  taste.' 

'I  am  so  glad  you  like  them,  Lance,' 
returned  his  sister. 

'  Yes  ;  and  I  shall  ask  Dr.  Maxwell  to  dine 
when  Thorpe  comes  next  week.  He  has 
not  fixed  the  day  yet ;  I  want  them  to  know 
each  other.  By  the  bye,  Paul,  I  was  sorry  you 
were  not  with  me  ;  Miss  Thorpe  would  have 
liked  to  see  you.  She  said  so  more  than 
once,  and  just  as  we  were  talking  about  you 
who  should  come  in  but  Thorpe  himself,  quite 
unexpectedly,  for  he  had  written  to  say  that 
he  might  be  detained  for  days  !  I  was  so 
pleased  to  see  him.' 

'  And  he  has  really  promised  to  come  next 
week  ? ' 

4  Yes  ;  he  made  no  sort  of  objection,  and 
he  looked  pleased  when  I  said  I  should  ask 
Dr.  Maxwell  to  meet  him.  He  does  not  seem 
quite  the  thing,  rather  hipped.  I  saw  Miss 
Thorpe  was  watching  him  somewhat  anxi- 
ously. I  am  afraid  he  has  rather  a  dull  life, 
poor  fellow.' 

'Perhaps  he  wants  his  wife  back? '  hazarded 
Pauline,  who  was  aware  of  the  bare  facts  of 
the  case.  '  It  does  seem  so  dreadful,  Lance, 
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when  married  people  find  they  cannot  get  on 
with  each  other.' 

'People  ought  to  have  more  forbearance 
with  each  other,  my  dear ;  most  likely  Thorpe, 
who  is  an  excellent  fellow  in  his  way,  would 
have  done  better  with  a  different  sort  of 
woman.  Of  course  I  am  no  judge  in  such 
matters,  but  I  should  have  thought  Thorpe 
would  have  made  a  first-rate  husband.  He  is 
reserved  but  has  plenty  of  feeling,  and  he  is 
even-tempered.  I  like  the  way  he  treats  his 
sister  ;  he  is  so  thoughtful  too  in  little  things/ 

'  So  is  Dr.  Maxwell  I  am  sure,'  replied 
Pauline,  whose  thoughts  were  still  dwelling 
on  her  friends,  and  to  this  Launcelot  yielded 
a  warm  assent,  and  the  long  walk  was  very 
pleasant  to  them  both,  as  they  exchanged 
their  ideas  on  the  excellences  of  the  Maxwell 
family. 

The  following  Saturday  there  was  another 
gathering  of  young  people  at  the  Witchens, 
but  this  time  there  was  no  band  and  no  im- 
promptu dance  for  the  evening. 

Launcelot  who  was  much  absorbed  by  his 
picture — indeed  he  was  often  at  work  by  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning — had  given  orders  that 
no  one  was  to  enter  the  studio,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  heard  the  carriages  driving  up 
for  the  departing  guests  that  he  remembered 
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that  Miss  Hamblyn  was  leaving  them,  and  put 
down  his  brushes  and  palettes  in  a  hurry. 

The  lawn  was  almost  empty,  but  a  group 
of  young  people  were  chatting  and  laughing 
outside  the  drawing-room  window,  and  a  little 
apart  from  them  were  Beatrix  and  Mr. 
Hamblyn,  talking  rather  earnestly  together, 
but  they  stopped  directly  they  saw  him,  and 
it  struck  Launcelot  that  Bee  looked  a  little 
conscious  and  confused. 

'  I  am  glad  you  have  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  last,  Lance,'  she  said  with  meaning 
emphasis  on  the  words  '  at  last.'  '  Nora  thought 
that  she  would  have  to  go  away  without  bidding 
y ou  good-bye,  and  had  sent  you  a  reproachful 
message  ;  she  is  getting  ready  now,  and  they 
are  putting  the  luggage  on  the  carriage.' 

And  as  she  spoke  Miss  Hamblyn  came  out 
of  the  house.  She  received  Launcelot's  excuse 
very  graciously,  for  she  had  made  up  her 
mind,  in  spite  of  a  natural  pang  of  wounded 
vanity,  that  no  coldness  on  the  part  of  the 
young  master  of  the  house  should  prevent 
her  intimacy  with  the  Chudleighs,  and  she 
spoke  a  word  to  this  effect,  when  she  found 
herself  alone  with  her  brother. 

His  first  speech  had  been  a  little  pro- 
voking. 

'  You  have  played  your  cards  badly  there, 
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I  am  afraid,  Nora,'  he  had  said,  with  the 
brutal  frankness  to  which  some  brothers  are 
addicted.  '  Mr.  Chudleigh  was  very  cool  in 
his  leave-taking ;  he  is  a  pleasant  enough 
fellow  in  his  way,  but  I  fancy  he  has  not 
taken  much  to  either  of  us.' 

'  I  do  not  think  he  is  a  marrying  man,' 
returned  Nora,  with  the  utmost  composure, 
though  she  had  winced  a  little  at  this  plain 
speaking  ;  '  but  I  have  always  found  him  very 
nice.  I  certainly  mean  to  cultivate  the  Chud- 
leighs,  Oscar  ;  they  are  very  desirable  people 
to  know  ;  the  house  is  delightful,  and  so  are 
their  friends  ;  and  as  for  Bee,  she  is  '  a  dear 
girl.' 

'  I  am  beginning  to  be  of  the  same  opinion 
myself,'  he  returned  coolly,  but  here  Nora 
looked  at  him  rebukingly,  and  held  up  an 
admonishing  finger. 

'  Oscar,  I  do  hope  you  mean  to  be 
careful.' 

4  Come,  now,  no  preaching ;  you  know  I 
never  interfere  with  your  little  games,  Nora.' 

'  No,  but  do  listen  to  me,  just  this  once, 
like  a  good  boy.  Bee  is  my  friend,  and  she  is 
far  too  nice  for  any  stupid  flirtation  ;  her 
brother  would  not  like  it,  and  we  should  both 
be  banished  from  the  Witchens  ;  you  are  a 
dangerous  person,  Oscar ;  you  make  girls 
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think  you  are  in  love  with  them,  and  then 
you  suddenly  get  tired  of  them.  I  won't  have 
my  dear  little  Bee  made  unhappy.' 

'  But  supposing  I  am  really  hit  for  once  ; 
even  a  flirt  gets  caught  at  last.' 

'I  do  not  believe  it,'  in  a  very  decided 
tone  ;  '  you  are  only  deceiving  yourself  or  me  ; 
it  will  not  do,  Oscar,  at  any  price.  Bee  has 
not  more  than  five  thousand  pounds  of  her 
own.' 

'  Well,  five  thousand  is  a  neat  little  sum,' 
replied  her  brother ;  his  tone  seemed  to 
mystify  Nora,  for  she  looked  at  him  in 
genuine  alarnf. 

'You  cannot  mean  that  you  are  really 
thinking  of  it  ?  You  are  only  trying  to  frighten 
me  ?  Of  course  I  should  love  to  have  Bee  for 
a  sister-in-law,  but  there  is  Erica ;  now  it  is 
no  use  your  looking  angry  whenever  I  men- 
tion Erica's  name — much  as  you  try  the  poor 
girl,  I  do  not  think  that  you  would  venture  to 
treat  her  badly.' 

'Erica — always  Erica,'  in  a  fretful  tone. 
'  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Nora,  I  shall  get  to  hate 
her  if  you  and  the  mother  persist  in  always 
worrying  me  about  her  ;  she  gives  me  trouble 
enough  without  your  adding  to  it ;  one  would 
think  we  were  actually  engaged  to  see  how 
she  takes  me  to  task.' 
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'  I  consider  you  are  engaged  to  Erica,' 
was  the  unflinching  reply. 

Then  Oscar's  brow  grew  very  black,  and 
he  muttered  a  strong  word  under  his  breath. 

'  Oh,  you  need  not  put  yourself  out,'  went 
on  Nora,  who  had  heard  the  strong  word  ; 
'  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  say  that  you 
and  Erica  are  cousins,  and  that  your  atten- 
tions mean  nothing  but  cousinly  affection. 
When  there  are  two  thousand  a  year  in  the 
case,  attentions  generally  mean  a  good  deal ; 
especially  when  the  gentleman  has  college 
debts  and  wants  a  little  capital.' 

'  Nora,  you  are  enough  to  drive  a  fellow 
crazy  ;  if  you  told  Miss  Chudleigh  that  I  was 
engaged  to  my  cousin  Erica,  you  told  a  con- 
founded lie,  and  did  me  the  worst  possible 
turn,  and  ' — very  savagely — '  I  vow  I  will 
never  forgive  you.' 

'  My  dear  boy,  why  will  you  put  yourself 
in  such  a  fearful  rage  because  I  give  you  a 
word  of  sisterly  advice,  all  for  your  good  ?  Is 
it  not  understood  between  us  that  we  are 
never  to  interfere  with  each  other's  little 
plans  ?  Of  course  I  have  not  breathed  a  word 
about  Erica's  existence  to  either  Bee  or 
Pauline.' 

Then  Oscar's  moody  brow  relaxed,  and  he 
drew  a  long  breath  of  relief. 
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'  But  all  the  same,  I  do  think  you  ought 
to  consider  Erica ;  if  ever  a  girl  was  fond  of 
a  man,  that  girl  is  Erica.' 

4 1  wish  she  would  not  show  her  fondness, 
then,  by  being  jealous  of  every  woman  to 
whom  I  say  a  civil  word.  I  know  if  I  were 
engaged  to  her  to-morrow,  she  would  make 
my  life  miserable ;  her  own  want  of  beauty 
has  soured  her,  I  believe,  for  she  will  not 
tolerate  a  pretty  face.' 

'  Oscar,  I  do  think  you  are  too  hard  on 
poor  little  Erica  ;  she  is  really  very  nice -look- 
ing when  she  is  well  dressed.' 

But  a  contemptuous  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
was  the  sole  answer  to  this  ;  and  there  was  a 
few  minutes'  silence  between  the  brother  and 
sister,  during  which  Oscar  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  thought  of  Bee's  pretty  blushing 
face. 

Just  then  Nora  disturbed  his  reverie. 

*  Oscar,  I  do  wish  you  would  tell  me 
frankly  exactly  how  you  stand  with 
Erica.' 

'  I  am  not  engaged  to  her,  that  is  all  I 
know,'  he  replied  brusquely. 

4  Perhaps  not ;  but  you  cannot  tell  me 
to  my  face  that  Erica  does  not  expect  to  be 
your  wife.'  But  to  this  he  made  no  audible 
reply. 
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'  Three  years  ago  you  asked  her  to  marry 


you 

'And  she  refused — you  had  better  add 
that.' 

'  She  refused  because  with  all  her  love 
for  you  she  saw  plainly  that  you  did  not  care 
for  her.  I  think  Erica  did  a  wise  thing  then.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  need  be  blamed  then  if 
I  looked  elsewhere  for  a  wife.'  Then  she 
looked  dubiously  in  his  face. 

'  The  question  is,  whether  that  offer  has 
ever  been  repeated  ?  Of  course  you  will  not 
answer,  Oscar' — as  he  broke  into  a  low 
whistle — '  of  course  you  will  tell  me  it  is  not 
my  affair,  but  it  is  evident  to  me  that  Erica 
considers  you  bound  to  her.' 

'  Perhaps  both  you  and  she  will  find 
yourselves  mistaken  one  day,'  was  the  im- 
perturbable answer,  and  then  his  manner 
changed,  and  he  said  a  little  roughly, 
'  Look  here,  Nora,  if  things  are  to  be  pleasant 
between  us  you  must  just  drop  this  sort  of 
talk.  Leave  me  to  manage  Erica.  I  assure 
you  we  quite  understand  each  other.  Erica 
is  not  the  fool  you  think  her,  neither  am  I ; ' 
then  Nora  knew  she  must  not  say  another 
word. 

Oscar  was  not  in  the  best  of  moods  that 
evening ;  he  had  succeeded  in  silencing  his 
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sister,  but  he  could  not  forget  her  words, 
and  he  knew  she  had  spoken  the  truth.  His 
position  was  an  awkward  one  ;  a  rich  wife 
was  indispensable  to  him,  and  he  knew  that 
every  tie  of  honour  and  mutual  understand- 
ing bound  him  to  his  cousin  Erica.  But  he 
was  not  in  love  with  her,  he  never  had  been, 
and  of  late  these  bonds  had  grown  irksome 
to  him ;  he  was  half  disposed,  too,  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself  on  account  of  Bee's  pretty 
face.  '  It  is  a  confounded  business  altogether. 
I  wish  I  could  see  my  way  out  of  it,'  he 
thought  as  he  smoked  his  solitary  cigar  that 
night.  'Nora  is  too  sharp  by  half,  but  I 
know  better  than  to  trust  her.  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  give  the  Witchens  a  clear  berth  until 
I  get  over  this  fancy.  Supposing  I  keep 
away  next  Saturday,  poor  little  thing,  she 
will  be  disappointed — and  I  promised  to  go 
down — never  mind,  perhaps  something  will 
turn  up  to  keep  me  in  town.  I  need  not 
bother  my  head  about  it  now,'  and  the  result 
of  this  vacillating  policy  was  that  Oscar  did 
go  down  to  the  Witchens  that  Saturday,  and 
many  succeeding  ones,  and  that  the  compli- 
cation showed  no  signs  of  growing  clearer, 
while  certain  reproachful  letters,  with  the 
signature  'Erica  Stewart,'  began  to  accumu- 
late in  the  secret  drawer  of  Oscar's  desk. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

'  I    DO    NOT   LIKE    SAD   THINGS.' 

'  She  lias  a  quick  and  lively  imagination  and  keen  feelings, 
which  are  apt  to  exaggerate  both  the  good  and  evil  they  find 
in  life.' — Guy  Mannering. 

'  I  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  woman's  tears.' — Ivanhoe. 

LAUNCELOT  was  making  such  progress  with 
his  picture  that  he  hoped  to  complete  it  in 
another  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  sit- 
tings had  long  ceased,  but  as  yet  there  had 
been  no  opportunity  for  coming  to  an  under- 
standing with  Miss  Rossiter  ;  ever  since  that 
dance  it  "had  seemed  to  Launcelot  that  she 
had  kept  more  than  usual  to  the  schoolroom, 
and  that  she  was  never  to  be  seen  without 
her  little  pupils.  She  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  spend  her  evenings  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  and  to  join  in  anything  that  went  on, 
but  now  when  Launcelot  entered  the  room 
after  dinner  he  often  missed  her,  and,  on 
questioning  Bee,  would  hear  she  was  reading, 
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or  writing  letters,  or  that  Pauline  and  she 
had  retired  to  the  schoolroom  to  study  Italian 
together.  One  day  he  encountered  her  acci- 
dentally on  the  common.  She  and  the 
children  were  returning  from  a  long  country 
walk.  Dossie  was  hanging  on  one  arm,  and 
Sybil  on  the  other,  and  the  three  seemed 
very  happy  and  merry. 

Launcelot  stood  by  the  green  door  in  the 
wall,  watching  them  as  they  came  slowly 
across  the  grass,  threading  their  way  through 
the  brambles.  Dossie  was  the  first  to  see 
him ;  she  dropped  the  governess's  arm  and 
ran  forward  to  meet  him. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Lance ! '  she  exclaimed  breath- 
lessly, '  we  have  had  such  a  walk,  and  Miss 
Eossiter  has  been  telling  us  such  a  wonderful 
story.  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  such  an 
interesting  one.' 

'  Children  are  generous  critics,'  observed . 
Miss  Eossiter,  with  a  smile  at  this  outspoken 
compliment,  '  they  appreciate  one's  poor  little 
efforts  to  amuse  them  most  kindly  ;  grown-up 
people  are  far  more  fatiguing.' 

4  Is  that  why  you  have  avoided  us  as  much 
as  possible  lately  ? '  asked  Launcelot  quietly  as 
he  drew  back  to  let  her  pass.  How  bright 
and  winsome  she  looked  this  morning  in  her 
cool  summer  dress  and  shady  hat !  which  did 
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not  hide,  however,  the  shapely  neck  and  coils 
of  ruddy  brown  hair. 

'What  do  you  mean?'  she  returned, 
looking  up  at  him  with  a  gleam  of  fun 
in  her  eyes ;  but  her  tone  was  perfectly  de- 
mure. 

'  Is  it  because  grown-up  people  fatigue 
you  that  you  have  ceased  to  give  us  your 
company  in  the  evening  ?  '  he  asked  pointedly. 
'  Why  have  you  punished  us  by  this  desertion, 
Miss  Eossiter  ?  why  are  we  to  miss  the  songs 
that  give  us  so  much  pleasure  ? ' 

4  Oh,  I  have  been  busy,'  she  answered 
carelessly — but  it  struck  Launcelot  that  her 
carelessness  was  a  little  assumed — '  and  then 
Pauline  and  I  wanted  to  get  on  with  our 
Italian,  and  there  was  no  other  quiet  time.' 

'  I  must  speak  to  Pauline,'  he  returned 
seriously.  '  I  cannot  have  gaps  in  the  family 
circle  of  an  evening.  Pauline  must  study 
Italian  at  another  time,  and  I  hope ' — with  a 
slight  emphasis — '  that  you  will  not  be  too 
busy  to  sing  to  us  to-night.' 

'  Oh,  if  you  wish  it,'  she  returned,  quickly. 
'  I  did  not  mean  to  make  myself  disagreeable  ; 
but  one  is  not  always  in  the  mood  to  sing,  and 
it  is  possible  that  one  may  be  busy  at  times. 
But  if  you  and  Mrs.  Chudleigh  wish  to  hear  me 
sing  I  have  no  right  to  refuse.' 
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6  Miss  Rossiter,  if  you  speak  in  that  tone  I 
will  never  ask  you  to  sing  again.' 

'  In  what  tone  ? '  she  asked,  rather  pro- 
vokingly. 

'  As  though  you  were  under  orders.  As 
though  we  had  a  right  to  demand  what  I  was 

o  o 

asking  as  a  favour.  Oh,  you  know  what  I 
mean  ;  you  were  only  pretending  to  misunder- 
stand me.' 

'  It  is  no  pretence  to  recognise  my  own 
position,'  a  little  proudly.  '  I  never  forget  for 
one  moment  that  I  am  only  the  governess.  I 
have  to  be  under  orders,  as  you  call  it.  I  like 
to  carry  out  all  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  wishes ;  it 
makes  me  happy  only  to  serve  her.  If  she 
wishes  me  to  sing  to  her  I  would  try  to  do  my 
best,  if  I  were  as  hoarse  as  a  raven.  I  love  her 
so,  that  I  would  be  her  servant  if  she  needed 
me.' 

Launcelot  looked  at  her  very  quietly.  '  I 
like  you  to  feel  like  that,'  he  said  gravely ; 
*  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  hear  you.'  Then, 
very  slowly,  '  I  am  glad  you  love  Madella  in 
that  way.' 

4  Oh,  yes,'  she  returned,  but  she  began  to 
walk  more  quickly  towards  the  house,  and 
she  still  held  Dossie's  hand.  '  I  think  I  loved 
her  the  first  moment  I  saw  her.  When  she 
spoke  to  me  and  I  looked  at  her  kind,  beauti- 
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ful  face,  I  lost  my  heart  to  her  at  once — she  is 
so  good,  so  good,'  but  here  she  turned  her 
head  aside  that  Launcelot  might  not  see  the 
tears  that  had  started  to  her  eyes. 

Launcelot  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  as 
they  crossed  the  lawn  he  said  suddenly — 

4  You  never  ask  after  the  picture  now,  and 
it  is  nearly  finished ;  come  into  the  studio  a 
moment  and  look  at  it.  I  should  like  to  have 
your  opinion ; '  and  as  she  hesitated,  he  con- 
tinued a  little  impatiently,  '  You  need  not  fear 
I  shall  detain  you,  and  the  children  will  like 
to  see  it.'  And  then  she  followed  him  with- 
out another  word. 

But  Launcelot  knit  his  brows  as  he  undid 
the  curtain  that  hung  before  the  unfinished 
picture.  l  Does  she  guess  anything  from  my 
manner  ?  '  he  thought,  anxiously.  4  For  some 
reason  or  other  she  is  unwilling  to  be  alone 
with  me  ;  ever  since  the  dance  I  have  noticed 
a  change  in  her.  She  tries  to  be  frank  and  like 
her  old  self,  but  there  is  an  effort.'  But  he 
had  banished  these  uneasy  reflections  when  he 
stepped  back  from  his  picture. 

'Well,'  he  said  gaily,  'what  do  you 
think  of  it  ?  Do  you  recognise  yourself, 
Elizabeth?' 

'  Oh ! '  she  returned  earnestly,  and  he 
could  see  the  surprise  and  awe  in  her  eyes, 
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*  it  is  far  too  beautiful  for  me ;  it  is  a  lovely 
picture.  Oh,  how  sad  and  frightened  she 
looks,  that  poor  Elizabeth  !  and  how  the  waves 
are  washing  to  her  feet — you  can  almost  hear 
them  ;  and  the  youngest  child  is  in  her  arms, 
and  she  wants  to  take  the  other,  and  she 
knows  they  are  to  die  together ;  and  there  is 
the  poor  husband  waiting  for  her,  and  before 
her  is  her  watery  grave.  Oh,  I  cannot  look 
at  it  any  longer ! ' 

'  What  is  it  ? '  he  asked,  anxiously,  for  he 
was  astonished  at  the  effect  of  the  picture. 
She  had  come  up  to  it  a  little  smiling  and 
conscious,  as  though  she  were  looking  at  her- 
self in  a  mirror,  and  her  lips  were  parted 
with  shy  amusement.  She  had  taken  off  her 
hat  and  he  could  see  her  face  plainly. 

4  It  is  far  too  beautiful  for  me,'  she  had 
said,  blushing  slightly  over  her  words ;  and 
then  all  at  once  her  eyes  had  grown  wide  and 
piteous,  and  her  cheeks  were  pale.  *  Oh,  poor 
thing,  poor  thing ! '  she  said,  and  there  was  a 
sob  in  her  voice.  'It  is  her  fate,  and  she 
cannot  escape  it ;  and  there  is  despair  in  her 
face,  for  she  knows  it  is  her  fate.' 

'  My  dear  Miss  Eossiter ! '  he  remonstrated, 
for  Sybil  was  looking  at  her  in  astonishment. 
And  then  he  said  quietly,  '  You  have  walked 
too  far,  and  you  are  tired.  Sit  down  for  a 
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moment,  and  I  will  bring  you  a  glass  of  wine. 
Stop  with  her,  Dossie,  and  Sybil  come  with 
me,'  for  he  was  afraid  of  Sybil's  sharp,  curious 
glances. 

'  She  is  very  emotional,'  he  thought,  as  he 
got  the  wine.  '  I  wonder  why  she  was  upset 
at  seeing  the  picture  ?  She  is  far  too  sensitive 
about  things.' 

Miss  Eossiter  had  recovered  herself  during 
his  brief  absence;  she  even  laughed  a  little 
when  she  saw  the  glass  of  wine  in  his 
hand. 

'  How  foolish  I  am  ! '  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 
apology.  'I  suppose  after  all  I  must  have 
over-tired  myself;  and  somehow  that  picture 
gave  me  a  turn — I  sat  for  it,  you  know — and  it 
is  so  sad,  and  I  do  not  like  sad  things.' 

'  No,'  he  returned  cheerfully,  '  the  sunshine 
suits  you  best ;  but  you  are  better  now,  are 
you  not  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes  ;  much  better.  Come,  Dossie, 
we  must  not  hinder  Mr.  Chudleigh  any  longer/ 

'  One  moment  more,'  detaining  her.  '  You 
will  be  in  the  drawing-room  this  evening.  I 
have  a  friend  coming,  and  we  want  to  have 
some  music." 

'  Very  well.  Shall  you  show  your  friend 
that  picture  ? '  she  asked,  quickly. 

'  No,  not  until  it  is  finished.    It  is  only  you 
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who  have  been  treated  to  a  private  view.'  And 
then  she  smiled  and  led  Dossie  away. 

6  Yes,  she  is  very  emotional,'  he  said  again 
as  he  stood  opposite  his  picture.  '  How  life- 
like it  is  !  if  Miss  Rossiter  were  in  trouble  she 
would  look  like  that ;  one  could  imagine  the 
expression  on  her  face.  I  wonder  if  she  has 
ever  known  great  trouble  ?  sometimes  I  fancy 
she  has.  And  yet  she  is  so  gay  and  light- 
hearted.  Will  she  ever  tell  me  about  her  life  ? 
There  is  one  thing,  of  which  I  am  sure,  that  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  part  with  this  picture.' 
And  then  he  carefully  painted  in  a  bit  Of 
drapery. 

After  all  Launcelot  did  not  do  much  more 
work  that  day,  for  at  luncheon  Sybil  coaxed 
him  to  take  her  and  Dossie  for  a  drive.  He  had 
seen  very  little  of  Dossie  lately ;  his  picture 
had  engrossed  him,  and  the  child  was  much 
occupied  with  her  lessons.  But  now  and  then 
he  would  come  upon  her  and  Sybil  playing  in 
the  garden,  and  he  would  be  touched  to  see 
how  Dossie  would  at  once  leave  her  game  and 
run  up  to  him.  Sometimes  Miss  Eossiter  would 
see  them  from  the  window  walking  slowly  up 
and  down  the  long  shrubbery  path  ;  the  young 
man  with  his  head  bent  down  a  little,  Dossie 
with  her  hands  clasped  round  his  arm,  and 
her  small,  eager  face  upturned  to  his. 
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'  I  wonder  what  you  and  Mr.  Clmdleigh 
were  talking  about,  Dossie  ? '  Miss  Kossiter 
would  say,  putting  back  the  child's  long  fair 
hair  with  caressing  hand,  for  she  had  grown 
very  fond  of  her  gentle  little  pupil.  Dossie 
gave  her  no  trouble  and  was  a  most  sweet, 
affectionate  child. 

'  Oh,  of  course  we  were  talking  of  father,' 
would  be  the  invariable  reply,  and  sometimes 
it  would  be, '  I  wanted  to  show  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Lance,  but  he  says  he  is  going  to  write  to  father 
himself,'  for  with  his  usual  unselfishness  and 
good  nature,  Launcelot  wrote  brief  graphic 
accounts  of  Dossie  to  poor  Jack,  which  were 
supplemented  by  long  womanly  ones  from 
Aunt  Delia.  How  the  poor  exile  gloated 
over  these  letters,  how  his  eyes  gleamed  at 
the  sight  of  them !  Dossie's  childish  effusions 
were  read  until  they  were  threadbare.  Jack 
knew  some  of  the  simple  sentences  by  heart. 

'  You  must  not  think  that  I  forget  you, 
father  dear,  because  I  am  so  happy  here,  for 
I  am  always  thinking  about  you,  and  trying 
to  grow  up  quickly  that  I  may  be  ready  for 
you.  Mr.  Lance  and  I  do  have  such  nice 
talks  together.  I  think  him  still  quite  the 
nicest  man  in  the  world  ;  and,  father  dear — I 
think  I  must  tell  you  a  great  secret — when  I 
grow  up  really,  I  mean  to  many  Mr.  Lance 
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because  I  love  him  so.'  How  Jack  roared 
over  that  sentence  !  He  was  even  faithless 
enough  to  betray  Dossie. 

'  I  wonder  if  you  intend  to  be  faithful  to 
your  childish  sweetheart  ?  '  Jack  wrote  once ; 
'  perhaps  you  did  not  know  that  Dossie  has 
lost  her  heart  to  you,  and  declares  she  will 
marry  no  one  else.  Oh  the  beautiful  faith  of 
childhood,  that  creates  its  own  happiness ! 
God  bless  you,  old  fellow,  for  making  my  little 
girl  so  happy  !  What  do  I  not  owe  to  you  and 
Delia  !  If  it  does  not  make  a  different  man  of 
me,  my  name  is  not  Jack  Weston.' 

One  Sunday  afternoon  when  the  two  little 
girls  were  sitting  with  him  under  the  big  elm 
on  the  lawn,  Sybil  said  rather  fretfully,  for  she 
was  accustomed  to  be  spoilt  by  her  brothers  : 

'  You  do  not  like  Dossie  better  than  me, 
do  you,  Lance  ?  You  ought  not  to  be  fonder 
of  her,  because  she  is  not  your  sister.' 

'  No,  my  dear,'  looking  at  the  pretty 
puckered-up  face  in  some  surprise.  '  What 
should  have  put  such  an  idea  into  your  little 
head  ?  I  am  very  fond  of  you  both,  Sybil.' 

*  Yes,  but  I  am  your  sister,'  persisted 
Sybil,  who  was  in  one  of  her  jealous  moods, 
'  and  Dossie  does  not  belong  to  you  a  bit. 
Freckles  said  so  the  other  day,  she  is  not  your 
real  cousin  though  she  is  ours.' 
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'  Never  mind,  she  is  my  little  friend,'  re- 
turned Launcelot,  taking  his  favourite's  hand, 
for  Dossie's  head  drooped  rather  sadly  at  this 
speech,  and  he  could  see  her  lip  was  quivering. 
'  You  see,  Uncle  Jack  gave  her  to  your  mother 
and  me,  so  of  course  she  is  our  little  girl,  and 
I  shall  always  feel  that  she  belongs  to  us.' 

'  Yes,  but  Dossie  is  so  silly,'  went  on  Sybil, 
who  was  bent  on  airing  her  imaginary  griev- 
ances. '  I  heard  her  tell  Miss  Eossiter  once 
that  when  she  grew  up  to  be  a  woman  she 
meant  to  marry  you.  Oh,  they  thought  I 
was  not  listening,  but  I  heard  every  word, 
and  though  Dossie  was  so  stupid,  Miss  Eossiter 
did  not  scold  her  a  bit,  she  only  laughed  and 
said  she  could  not  marry  a  better  man.' 

Launcelot  bit  his  lip  to  conceal  a  smile, 
and  then  he  put  on  a  severe  look. 

'  I  do  not  think  it  is  kind  of  you,  Sybil,  to 
repeat  poor  Dossie's  little  speeches,  especially 
when  they  were  not  intended  for  our  ears  ;  a 
man  would  call  that  dishonourable,  and  I  did 
not  think  my  little  sister  could  behave  so 
badly,'  and  as  Sybil  coloured  under  this  un- 
expected rebuke,  he  turned  to  his  drooping 
little  sweetheart. 

'  Don't  cry,  darling  ;  Sybil  was  very  naughty 
to  tell  rne,  but  we  won't  mind  it,  Dossie,  you 
and  I.  You  are  father's  little  girl  and  mine  too, 
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and  no  one  shall  find  fault  with  our  affection 
for  each  other ;  God  knows  I  cannot  afford  to 
lose  even  a  child's  love,  so  I  am  not  ungrateful 
for  yours,'  and  so  saying  he  wiped  her  tears 
away  with  a  firm  kindly  hand,  and  then  kissing 
her  forehead  gently,  bade  them  both  run  away 
to  Miss  Eossiter. 

He  recounted  this  little  scene  afterwards 
to  Miss  Eossiter ;  to  his  surprise  she  listened 
with  unwonted  gravity. 

'  Dossie  is  very  young  for  her  age — Sybil 
would  never  have  made  such  a  speech — but 
she  is  the  most  innocent  child.' 

'  I  hope  she  may  long  remain  so,  it  is 
Dossie's  great  charm  to  me.  Do  you  notice 
how  pretty  she  is  getting,  Miss  Eossiter  ? ' 

'  I  think  she  will  be  pretty,  when  she  has 
more  colour  and  fills  out  a  little.  She  is  cer- 
tainly devoted  to  you,  Mr.  Chudleigh  ;  when 
you  are  out,  she  watches  for  you  from  the 
window,  and  nothing  makes  her  happier  than 
to  arrange  flowers  for  the  studio.' 

'  She  is  a  dear  child,'  was  the  answer,  and 
then  the  conversation  turned  upon  Sybil, 
who  was  just  now  leading  her  governess  a 
life. 

Launcelot  took  the  children  for  a  drive  that 
afternoon,  and  it  was  so  late  when  they  re- 
turned that  they  found  Miss  Eossiter  watching 
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for  them  in  the  glass  portico,  evidently  uneasy 
at  the  delay. 

'  Oh,'  she  said  in  a  tone  of  relief,  as  she 
lifted  Dossie  down,  while  Sybil  scrambled  over 
the  wheel,  'Mrs.  Chudleigh  will  be  so  glad 
you  have  arrived.  We  both  thought  some 
accident  must  have  happened,  but  no,  you 
have  only  tired  your  poor  horse  to  death,  that 
is  the  way  with  you  gentlemen.' 

'  It  is  not  my  way,'  returned  Launcelot, 
lightly.  '  Euby  looks  rather  hot  certainly, 
but  we  have  done  her  no  harm,  have  we,  old 
girl  ?  '  patting  her  glossy  brown  neck,  while 
the  mare  whinnied  with  pleasure,  and  rubbed 
her  nose  delightedly  against  his  coat-sleeve. 
*  But  I  am  afraid  I  am  late,  and  my  friends 
will  be  here  directly.  I  see  you. are  dressed  ; ' 
for  Miss  Eossiter  was  in  her  customary  black 
lace  evening  dress,  only  to-night  she  had  a 
knot  of  yellow  roses  at  her  throat.  'Eemember,' 
as  she  turned  away,  with  the  children  as 
usual  hanging  upon  her,  '  we  must  have  all 
the  nicest  songs  to-night,  for  Dr.  Maxwell  is 
very  fond  of  music.' 

'  Very  well,'  she  said  smiling,  and  Launce- 
lot looked  after  her  thoughtfully  as  he  stood 
still  stroking  Euby's  neck.  '  To-morrow — I 
must  speak  to  her  to- morrow,'  he  said  to  him- 
self as  he  went  up  to  his  room.  Launcelot 
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was  certainly  very  late.  Long  before  he  had 
finished  dressing  Fenwick  came  to  his  door  to 
say  both  the  gentlemen  had  arrived. 

'  Madella  will  say  I  have  managed  badly,' 
he  thought  with  some  annoyance.  '  Those 
little  monkeys  made  me  forget  the  time ;  it  is 
an  awful  nuisance.  Thorpe  knows  none  of 
them,  and  will  have  to  do  the  best  he  can.  I 
don't  mind  keeping  Maxwell  waiting,  but  with 
Thorpe  it  is  different,'  and  he  uttered  another 
execration  against  his  own  carelessness. 

He  was  hurrying  down  the  lobby  a  few 
minutes  later,  when  he  caught  sight  of  Miss 
Eossiter  standing  at  the  window  overlooking 
the  front  court.  She  turned  round  quickly 
as  though  startled,  and  then  he  saw  her  more 
clearly. 

'  Miss  Rossiter,'  he  exclaimed  much 
shocked,  '  what  is  the  matter  ?  you  are  ill  ? 
something  has  happened?'  for  her  face  was 
quite  white,  and  there  was  a  curious  frightened 
expression  in  her  eyes,  an  expression  he  had 
never  seen  in  them  before,  and  yet  which 
struck  him  as  strangely  familiar.  What  could 
it  mean  ?  A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  she 
had  parted  from  him  smiling  and  radiant,  and 
now  she  was  shrinking  into  the  folds  of  the 
curtains  as  though  she  would  avoid  him. 

'  There  is  nothing  the  matter,'  trying  to 
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laugh  it  off,  but  it  was  a  miserable  effort.  4  It 
is  only  that  I  do  not  feel  quite  well.  I  am  a 
little  faint — and — and  giddy.' 

'  This  is  the  second  time  to-day ;  you 
alarm  me,  Miss  Eossiter  ;  your  hand  is  as  cold 
as  ice,'  holding  it  tightly  for  a  moment,  though 
she  tried  to  draw  it  away.  '  And,  good 
heavens,  you  are  trembling ;  shall  I  call 
Madella  or  Pauline  ?  ' 

*  No,  no  ! ' — but  she  could  hardly  speak — 
4  call  no  one  ;  it  will  pass.  I  will  go  and  lie 
down  ;  please  leave  me,  Mr.  Chudleigh.' 

'  I  hardly  know  how  I  am  to  leave  you,' 
he  said  very  gently ;  '  but  perhaps  if  you  lie 
down  that  will  be  best.  I  shall  send  you  up 
some  champagne,  and  you  must  promise  me 
to  take  it ;  for,  indeed,  I  never  saw  anyone 
look  so  ill. 

'  I  will  take  it  if  you  will  tell  no  one — no 
one  at  all,  Mr.  Chudleigh,'  detaining  him 
nervously.  '  I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  know 
I  am  ill ;  it  will  pass — it  always  passes.' 

'  Very  well,'  he  returned  reluctantly,  and 
then  very  slowly  she  moved  away.  She  was 
not  faint,  for  there  was  no  faltering  in  her 
step,  and  it  was  the  same  graceful  walk  as 
ever ;  but  should  he  ever  forget  the  expres- 
sion on  her  face  ?  and  where  had  he  seen  it 
before?  Then  suddenly,  with  a  flash,  he 
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remembered  his  picture ;  and  the  piteous 
terrified  expression  in  Elizabeth's  eyes  as  she 
thought  of  her  drowning  babes,  and  her  very 
soul  fainted  for  fear.  Good  heavens  !  and  this 
terrified  appalled  look  was  in  Miss  Rossiter's 
eyes,  too,  and  yet  it  was  only  illness  and  not 
deadly  peril  advancing  to  meet  her.  What 
did  it  mean  ?  what  could  it  mean  ?  and  it  was 
with  a  very  grave  face  that  Launcelot  entered 
the  drawing-room  and  made  apologies  to  his 
guests. 

Once  or  twice  during  the  progress  of  that 
long  dinner  Mrs.  Chudleigh  looked  anxiously 
at  her  stepson.  She  thought  Launcelot  was 
a  little  distrait  and  not  quite  in  his  usual 
spirits.  '  Those  children  have  tired  you  with 
their  chatter,  Lance,'  she  said  once ;  but 
Launcelot  disclaimed  this  with  a  smile. 

No  one  else  at  the  table  noticed  his  gravity. 
Dr.  Maxwell  was  talking  to  Geoffrey  and 
Pauline.  Bee,  who  had  very  pretty  manners, 
was  devoting  herself  to  Mr.  Thorpe's  amuse- 
ment, Mr.  Thorpe  was  as  quiet  as  ever,  but 
seemed  thoroughly  at  his  ease,  and  he  and 
Dr.  Maxwell  seemed  to  get  on  excellently 
together. 

O 

Nothing  was  said  about  Miss  Eossiter  until 
the  gentlemen  had  adjourned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  then  Pauline  spoke  to  Launcelot. 
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'  Is  it  not  a  pity,  Lance  ? '  she  said  in  a 
vexed  tone.  '  Huldah  has  a  dreadful  head- 
ache, and  is  obliged  to  go  to  bed,  and  all  our 
prettiest  quartettes  will  be  lost ; '  but  to  her 
surprise  her  brother  took  her  by  the  arm  and 
led  her  outside  the  open  window. 

'  I  want  to  speak  to  you  a  moment,  Paul. 
I  feel  uneasy  about  Miss  Eossiter.  I  saw  her 
before  dinner,  and  I  thought  she  looked 
dreadfully  ill.  Do  you  think  Dr.  Maxwell 
would  prescribe  for  her  ?  Or  we  could  send 
for  Egerton,'  and  there  was  no  mistaking 
Launcelot's  anxiety ;  but  Pauline  took  it  all 
very  coolly. 

'  Nonsense,  Lance,  it  is  only  a  bad  sick 
headache  ;  at  least,  Huldah  said  something 
about  being  subject  to  this  sort  of  nervous 
attack,  though  I  don't  believe  we  ever  saw 
anything  of  the  kind  before.  I  think  it  is 
ridiculous  of  a  girl  of  her  age  to  talk  of 
nerves.' 

'  I  do  not  agree  with  you — she  is  very 
sensitive  ;  but  surely,  Paul,  you  must  have 
thought  her  looking  ill  ?' 

4  Well,  I  can  hardly  say  I  have  seen  her  ; 
the  room  was  quite  dark,  and  she  could  not 
bear  me  to  pull  the  blind  up,  or  to  ask  her 
questions.  Huldali  hates  any  fuss  when  she 
is  ill.' 
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'  It  was  a  very  sudden  attack,'  observed 
Launcelot  thoughtfully. 

'  So  the  children  say.  I  went  into  the 
schoolroom  to  question  them ;  Sybil  says 
they  were  all  laughing  together,  and  that 
Huldah  noticed  Puff,  the  grey  kitten  you 
know,  was  mewing  to  be  let  out,  so  she  carried 
her  down  the  corridor.  They  were  in  the 
middle  of  a  game.  Huldah  was  teaching  them, 
so  they  waited  impatiently  for  her  to  come 
back  ;  but  to  their  surprise  she  did  not  come, 
and  by-and-by  Dossie  found  her  lying  on  her 
bed,  and  complaining  of  intense  headache. 
Dossie  wanted  to  bathe  her  head  with  eau  de 
Cologne  and  water,  but  Huldah  only  begged 
to  be  left  alone.  I  do  not  mean  to  let  mother 
go  to  her,  because  talking  makes  her  so  much 
worse;  and  I  dare  say  she  will  soon  fall  asleep.' 

'  The  music  will  not  disturb  her  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  no,  she  will  not  even  hear  it,  at  least 
I  think  not.  Oh,  there  is  Bee  playing  an 
accompaniment ;  we  must  go  in,  Lance,'  and 
Pauline  disengaged  herself  from  his  detaining 
hand,  and  tripped  back  into  the  room. 

Dr.  Maxwell  took  his  leave  somewhat 
early — he  had  a  patient  to  see  on  his  way 
home,  but  Launcelot  induced  Mr.  Thorpe  to 
smoke  a  cigar  on  the  lawn,  promising  to  walk 
with  him  across  the  common. 
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'  We  will  bid  good-night  to  the  ladies,'  he 
said,  '  and  though  I  am  no  smoker  myself  I 
have  a  cigar  that  I  think  you  will  like  par- 
ticularly, Thorpe  ;  and  as  I  know  you  keep 
most  unconscionable  hours — like  most  literary 
men — there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
enjoy  the  view  from  the  terrace.'  And  to 
this  his  friend  made  no  objection,  but  he 
pretended  to  grumble  at  Launcelot's  obstinate 
refusal  to  admit  him  into  the  studio.  '  I 
thought  I  was  to  see  that  picture  and  write  a 
critique  in  the  "Imperial  Eeview,'"  he  said 
smiling. 

'Do  you  happen  to  have  your  pocket- 
book  with  you,  Thorpe  ? ' 

4  Certainly.     May  I  ask  why  ? ' 

'  Because  I  wish  you  to  make  a  memo- 
randum. I  shall  expect  you  to  dine  with  us 
to-day  three  weeks  ;  the  picture  will  be  com- 
pleted then,  and  we  will  have  our  coffee  in  the 
studio.' 

4  Very  well ;  let  me  see,  that  will  be 
Wednesday,  August  3.  I  will  try  not  to 
disappoint  you.  Now  shall  we  go  to  the 
terrace  ?  You  are  right,  this  cigar  has  a 
fine  flavour.  I  smoke  very  rarely,  and  never 
unless  I  can  get  a  choice  cigar  ;  pipes  were 
never  in  my  line.' 

4 1   am    glad   you   are    satisfied   with   it,' 
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returned  Launcelot  absently,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  heard  Mr.  Thorpe's 
encomium.  They  were  standing  together  on 
the  gravel  path  outside  the  drawing-room 
window,  in  a  broad  patch  of  silvery  moon- 
light ;  the  schoolroom  window  was  just 
above  them.  Was  it  fancy,  or  did  Launcelot 
see  a  dark  figure  standing  near  it?  The  next 
moment  he  could  have  sworn  that  Miss 
Eossiter's  pale  face  was  looking  down  upon 
them,  though  it  was  gone  in  an  instant. 

'  She  wants  air,  and  the  cigar  will  be 
unpleasant  to  her,'  thought  Launcelot,  as  he 
took  his  friend's  arm  and  walked  quickly 
towards  the  terrace ;  she  told  me  once  she 
hated  the  smell  of  tobacco,'  and  then  he 
wondered  why  Pauline  had  given  him  the 
impression  that  Miss  Eossiter  had  retired  to 
rest.  '  Unless  my  eyes  deceived  me  she  was 
still  in  her  black  lace  dress,'  he  said  to 
himself ;  '  well,  I  will  make  her  tell  me  all 
about  it  to-morrow,'  and  then  he  roused  him- 
self for  one  of  those  scholarly  discussions  in 
which  the  soul  of  Mr.  Thorpe  delighted,  but 
this  evening  he  was  scarcely  as  brilliant  as 
usual.  '  To-morrow  I  will  set  the  seal  to  my 
fate ! '  was  his  last  thought  that  night  before 
drowsiness  overcame  him  ;  but,  alas  !  circum- 
stances did  not  favour  this  resolve. 
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To  his  chagrin,  Launcelot  found,  on 
opening  his  letters  the  next  morning,  that 
important  trustee  business  summoned  him  to 
Cornwall,  where  he  was  likely  to  be  detained 
for  several  days,  and  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  start  that  very  evening. 

'  And  I  must  go  up  to  town  by  the 
12.15  train,'  he  said  with  an  annoyed  air, 
'  for  I  must  see  Fortescue  and  Burroughs 
about  two  or  three  things ;  it  is  an  awful 
nuisance.' 

'  I  am  so  sorry,  Lance,'  returned  Mrs. 
Chudleigh  in  a  sympathising  voice ;  '  it  is 
hard  for  you  to  have  that  long  journey  and 
all  that  trouble  on  other  people's  account.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  getting  lazy,'  he  replied  with 
an  effort  to  speak  brightly;  '  by  the  bye, 
Madella,  how  is  Miss  Eossiter  this  morning  ? ' 

'  Not  very  well,  I  am  afraid  ;  her  head  is 
still  bad,  and  Pauline  has  persuaded  her  to 
lie  down  again.  I  shall  go  up  to  her  pre- 
sently when  you  are  gone.' 

'  Will  you  tell  her  how  sorry  I  am  to  hear 
of  her  indisposition  ? '  he  said,  rising  and 
walking  to  the  window.  '  And,  Madella  ? ' 

'Well,  dear?' 

'  If  she  does  not  get  better  you  will  send 
for  Egerton.' 

'  Certainly,  Lance.       You    need    not    be 
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afraid;  your  poor  father  always   said  I  was 
always  too  ready  to  send  for  a  doctor/ 

'  It  is  generally  wise  to  do  so,  and  so 
many  things  begin  with  a  headache,'  returned 
Launcelot — a  speech  which  did  not  conduce 
to  his  stepmother's  peace  of  mind,  for,  like 
many  kind-hearted  people,  she  was  rather 
nervous  about  illness,  though  she  could  be 
an  excellent  nurse  and  had  plenty  of  presence 
of  mind  on  emergencies. 

.  But  Launcelot's  heart  felt  scarcely  as 
light  as  usual  as  he  saw  the  walls  of  the 
Witchens  receding  from  his  view  ;  and  as  he 
looked  out  at  the  flying  hedgerows  in  the 
moonlight  that  night,  his  thoughts  recurred 
persistently  to  the  wide-strained  eyes  and 
pale  face  that  had  startled  him  the  preceding 
evening. 

'  It  must  have  been  a  nervous  attack,'  he 
thought  uneasily  ;  'that  fixed  miserable  look 
could  hardly  proceed  from  a  headache.'  And 
then  he  fell  into  a  troubled  doze  and  dreamt 
that  the  Witchen's  was  on  fire,  and  that  Miss 
Rossiter  stood  at  an  upper  window  wringing 
her  hands.  '  No  one  can  save  me ! '  he  heard 
her  say.  '  It  is  my  own  fault.  No  one  else 
is  to  blame ;  it  is  only  fate ; '  and  then  she 
disappeared  in  the  flames,  and  with  a  groan  of 
horror  he  woke. 

VOL.  n.  G 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

'  SHE   IS   NOT  TREATING    US   WELL.' 

'  I  hope  your  present  cause  of  distress  is  not  so  bad  but  it 
may  be  removed.' — The  Antiquary. 

1 1  love  not  mystery  or  doubt.' — Rokeby. 

NEVER  had  the  days  seemed  more  irksome  to 
Launcelot  than  those  he  spent  in  the  old  house 
on  the  Cornish  coast,  settling  the  affairs  of  a 
semi-imbecile  minor,  with  his  co-trustee,  a  re- 
lative of  the  afflicted  lad,  and  trying  to  smooth 
matters  for  the  harassed  widow. 

With  his  wonted  energy  he  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  duties  of  the  present 
hour,  saw  the  various  tutors  who  applied  for 
the  post,  studied  references,  and  finally  en- 
gaged one  who  he  thought  would  combine 
firmness  with  tact,  and  who  would  be  likely 
to  restrain  the  fits  of  passion  to  which  the 
poor  young  heir  was  liable ;  and  as  soon  as 
things  were  on  a  proper  footing,  and  he  could 
conscientiously  free  himself,  he  set  his  face 
homeward,  and  counted  the  hours  with  boyish 
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impatience,  as  though  the  long  journey  would 
never  be  at  an  end. 

All  this  time  a  curious  heimweh  and  a 
vague  sense  of  trouble  had  kept  him  restless. 
He  had  never  longed  so  much  to  be  at  home. 
Every  delay  fretted  'him ;  he  felt  almost  like  a 
schoolboy  when  he  saw  his  luggage  put  on 
the  wagonette  that  was  to  take  him  to  the 
station. 

He  had  heard  twice  from  Mrs.  Chudleigh  ; 
but  though  her  letters  were  as  thoughtful  and 
appreciative  as  ever,  for  the  first  time  they 
failed  to  satisfy  him  ;  they  seemed  to  tell  him 
everything  but  what  he  most  wished  to  know. 
She  scarcely  mentioned  Miss  Eossiter,  and  then 
only  very  briefly.  '  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
Miss  Eossiter  is  still  very  far  from  well ;  in- 
deed, Pauline  and  I  think  she  looks  extremely 
ill ;  but  she  is  very  impracticable  and  refuses 
to  see  a  doctor,  so  we  are  obliged  to  leave  her 
alone.' 

And  the  second  letter  was  still  more  un- 
satisfactory. 

'Miss  Eossiter  is  better,  but  she  seems 
very  low-spirited  and  unlike  herself.  Dossie 
tells  Pauline  that  she  is  always  crying  ;  but 
she  will  tell  none  of  us  what  ails  her.  She 
only  seems  annoyed  if  we  notice  anything  is 
amiss.' 

G2 
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'  There  is  something  troubling  her ;  but  I 
mean  to  convince  her  that  her  trouble  is  mine 
too,'  thought  Launcelot,  as  he  leant  back 
against  the  cushions,  and  looked  out  dreamily 
at  the  wide  stretch  of  country.  'I  suppose 
it  was  that  picture  that  did  the  mischief,  for 
I  never  knew  how  hardly  I  was  hit  until  then. 
I  wonder  what  Madella  will  say  when  I  tell 
her  ?  She  does  not  guess,  I  believe.'  And 
then  his  heart  seemed  to  give  a  great  throb. 
Would  he  be  able  to  speak  to  her  before  a 
few  hours  were  over  ?  Would  she  listen  to 
him  patiently?  And  what  sort  of  answer 
would  there  be  for  him  in  those  beautiful 
frank  eyes  ? 

He  reached  London  the  next  morning ; 
but,  as  he  had  a  business  interview  impending 
in  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  breakfasted  and  dined  at 
his  club,  and  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  even- 
ing that  his  hansom  drew  up  to  the  Witchens. 

'  After  all,  there  is  no  place  like  home,'  he 
thought,  as  he  handed  the  cabman  his  fare ; 
and,  indeed,  on  that  July  evening,  the  Wit- 
chens looked  a  pleasant  abode.  A  cool  sum- 
mer breeze  was  blowing  across  Brentwood 
common,  rippling  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  He 
knew  they  would  all  be  gathered  on  the  ter- 
race to  watch  the  sunset.  As  he  drove  in  at 
the  gate  he  could  see  the  red  glow  behind  the 
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beeches  and  firs  in  Colonel  Madison's  little 
plantation.  He  could  easily  have  let  himself 
in  at  the  green  door  in  the  wall,  and  joined 
them ;  only  the  other  evening  they  had  all 
been  there,  leaning  on  the  low  wall,  and  talk- 
ing in  eager  undertones  of  Italian  sunsets. 

'  But  I  like  our  English  ones  best,'  Pauline 
had  said ;  '  there  is  nothing  like  England.' 
And  she  had  persisted  in  this  opinion  in  spite 
of  all  Bee's  arguments  to  the  contrary. 

Yes,  of  course  they  were  all  there.  Never- 
theless he  walked  straight  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  found  to  his  surprise  that  his  step- 
mother was  sitting  alone  reading  in  her  fa- 
vourite chair  by  the  window,  that  overlooked 
the  great  cedar. 

She  gave  a  little  exclamation  of  pleasure 
when  she  saw  Launcelot. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  bending  over  her  affection- 
ately, '  have  you  waited  here  for  me  ?  I  sup- 
pose the  others  are  on  the  terrace  as  usual.' 

'  Yes,  dear  ;  but  I  soon  left  them,  for  I 
thought  you  might  arrive  tired,  and  there 
would  be  no  one  to  speak  to  you.  We  did 
not  wait  dinner,  Lance,  because  you  said 
things  were  to  be  as  usual ;  and  I  know  how 
you  dislike  any  fuss.' 

'You  are  quite  right,  Madella,  and  I 
have  already  dined  sumptuously  at  my  club. 
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Fawcett  dined  with  me.'  And  then  he  briefly 
sketched  the  outline  of  his  day's  business,  his 
interview  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  letters  he  had 
written,  and  the  calls  he  had  paid  ;  but  all 
the  time  he  talked  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
shrubbery  path  that  led  to  the  rosery  and 
the  terrace. 

'  I  think  it  is  no  wonder  you  are  tired, 
Lance,'  observed  his  step-mother  quietly. 
*  You  have  done  two  days'  work  in  one,  and 
after  travelling  all  night,  too.' 

4  But  I  am  not  the  least  tired,'  he  returned ; 
'  so  you  may  tell  me  all  your  news.  Your 
letters  were  far  too  short.' 

'  Were  they  ? '  she  replied  ;  but  she  looked 
a  little  embarrassed.  '  I  did  not  want  to 
trouble  you  about  home  worries  when  you 
had  all  that  tiresome  business  to  settle.  Do 
you  think  that  poor  boy  will  ever  be  able  to 
manage  his  own  affairs  ? '  But  Launcelot 
shook  his  head  in  answer  to  this. 

'  I  doubt  if  he  will  live  many  years  ;  but 
one  never  knows  the  end  of  these  cases.  His 
poor  mother  frets  dreadfully  about  him.  I 
think  I  have  got  the  right  man  for  him. 
Colonel  Underleigh  was  much  pleased  with 
my  choice.  We  can  afford  liberal  terms,  but 
we  must  have  the  right  sort  of  fellow.  •  Gerard 
needs  a  firm  hand.' 
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'  It  is  a  dreadful  responsibility  for  you, 
Lance.  I  wonder  you  ever  undertook  it.' 

'  How  could  I  refuse  ?  Such  an  old  friend, 
too.  Never  mind,  Madella,  my  shoulders  are 
broad  enough  for  any  amount  of  burthens. 
Now  tell  me,  -what  has  been  worrying  you  ? ' 


in  a  coaxing  voice. 


'  Oh,  Lance,  not  to-night,'  worries  of  that 
sort  will  keep,  and  in  spite  of  all  you  say,  you 
must  be  tired.' 

'  Very  well,  then  you  shall  order  me  a  cup 
of  coffee,'  arid  as  she  rang  the  bell  and  gave 
the  order,  delighted  to  do  anything  for  her 
boy's  comfort,  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
window  a  moment,  and  a  swift  undefinable 
expression  passed  over  it,  blotting  out  its 
brightness,  but  as  she  took  her  seat  beside 
him  again,  he  said  very  quietly :  '  Now  you 
must  tell  me  ;  of  course,  I  know  it  is  about 
Miss  Rossiter.' 

'  How  could  you  guess  that  ? '  she  returned 
with  some  surprise  ;  but  he  only  smiled  faintly, 
and  said,  '  Tell  me  all  about  it.' 

And  she  began  at  once,  only  too  thankful 
to  share  her  perplexities  with  her  young 
adviser. 

'  She  is  not  treating  us  well,  Launcelot,' 
she  complained.  '  You  know  how  fond  we  all 
are  of  her ;  indeed,  if  she  were  my  own 
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daughter  I  could  hardly  have  done  more  for 
her.' 

'  No,  indeed — she  is  always  speaking  of 
your  goodness  to  her.' 

'  We  have  never  had  a  jarring  word  ;  she 
has  been  as  docile  and  easy  to  be  managed  as 
a  child,  and  so  kind-hearted.  Even  Bee  says 
how  much  improved  Sybil  is,  and  how  wise 
and  kind  Miss  Eossiter  is  in  her  schoolroom 
discipline.  The  children  are  so  perfectly 
happy  with  her ;  dear  little  Dossie  is  always 
telling  me  how  much  she  loves  her,  and  now 
she  says  she  must  leave  us,  that  she  cannot 
possibly  stay  with  us  any  longer.' 

*  Madella ! '  but  Launcelot  was  capable  of 
no  other  word.  Whatever  he  had  expected 
to  hear,  it  was  not  this.  The  Witchens  without 
Miss  Eossiter !  The  mere  thought  seemed  to 
hurt  him  physically  and  take  away  his  breath. 

'  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing,  to 
leave  us  without  a  vestige  of  excuse,  for  I 
cannot  get  her  to  tell  me  her  reason ;  she 
only  cries  as  though  her  heart  will  break,  and 
says  that  it  is  not  caprice,  but  that  she  must 
go,  and  yet  in  the  same  breath  she  says  that 
she  has  never  been  so  happy  anywhere  else.' 

'  And  she  will  not  tell  you  her  reason  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  she  only  sobs  and  goes  on  in  the 
most  trying  way — neither  Pauline  nor  I  can 
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get  her  to  speak  ;  she  really  makes  me  quite 
ill,  Launcelot.  I  can  do  nothing  with  her, 
she  actually  wants  to  leave  us  at  once,  which 
is  treating  me  very  badly,  and  throwing  the 
little  girls  on  my  hands,  and  yet  seems  to 
have  no  definite  plans,  and  is  quite  friendless.' 

A  dark  flush  crossed  Launcelot's  brow. 
'  Does  she  say  so,  Madella  ?  ' 

'  Yes ;  she  said  more  than  once  that  she 
had  not  a  friend  in  the  world,  except  us.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  glad  she  did  us  that  justice.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,  I  do  believe  she  loves  us  all, 
but  that  makes  it  all  the  more  extraordinary 
for  her  to  leave  us.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
think — has  any  one  been  speaking  to  her  ?  I 
mean — do  you  imagine' — but  here  Mrs.  Chud- 
leigh  broke  down,  for  it  seemed  sacrilege 
even  to  hint  that  Miss  Eossiter  should  have 
met  with  any  annoyance  under  that  roof;  and 
if  a  dim  suspicion  of  the  truth  had  lately 
visited  her,  her  unbounded  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  her  boy  would  have  kept  her  silent 
— the  king  could  do  no  wrong,  and  Launcelot 
was  a  king  in  her  eyes — no,  it  was  not  for  her 
to  hint  at  such  things.  '  I  do  not  know 
what  to  think,'  she  finished  helplessly. 

'  Will  you  tell  me  a  little  more  ?  I  must 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this — when  did  Miss 
Eossiter  tell  you  she  must  go  ?  ' 
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'  Yesterday — no,  the  day  before.  I  have 
been  so  worried,  I  can  scarcely  remember 
things  ;  at  first  we  thought  she  was  ill,  and 
begged  her  to  see  a  doctor.  She  did  not  eat 
properly,  and  I  am  sure  from  her  looks  that 
she  did  not  sleep  either,  and  then  Dossie  told 
us  she  woke  in  the  night  and  heard  her  sob- 
bing. Dossie  went  to  her  once,  and  got  into 
her  bed  and  begged  her  not  to  cry  ;  and  Miss 
Rossiter  clung  to  her,  and  would  not  let  her 
go.  Dossie  says  she  put  her  to  sleep  at  last, 
stroking  her  hand  as  she  used  to  stroke  her 
father's.' 

'  Go  on,'  observed  Launcelot  rather 
hoarsely,  and  he  pretended  to  stir  his  coffee. 

4  Well,  I  spoke  to  her  very  seriously,  and 
so  did  Pauline.  I  told  her  that  it  was  my 
wish  that  she  should  see  Mr.  Egerton,  but  she 
would  not  listen  to  reason ;  she  persisted  in 
saying  that  she  was  not  really  ill,  only  nervous. 
I  was  almost  angry  with  her  at  last,  but  even 
then  she  was  not  shaken.' 

'  Well  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  I  thought  it  best  to  leave  her  alone, 
after  that.  I  believe  I  did  not  even  see  her 
the  next  day,  and  on  Thursday  morning  as  I 
was  doing  some  accounts  in  the  morning-room 

o  O 

she  came  in  and  said  she  must  speak  to  me. 
I  thought   her   manner   strange,  she   looked 
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very  pale  and  excited,  and  then  without  a 
word  of  explanation  she  said  very  quickly 
just  what  I  have  told  you,  that  we  must  not 
think  her  ungrateful  for  all  our  kindness,  but 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  the 
Witchens  ;  that  she  could  not  stay  any  longer, 
and  that  I  must  find  another  governess  for 
Dossie  and  Sybil — at  least  it  was  to  this  effect, 
for  I  cannot  remember  her  exact  words.' 

'  And  what  was  your  answer,  Madella  ? ' 

'  Well,  Lance,  of  course  I  was  excessively 
hurt,  and  I  let  her  see  it — it  was  so  utterly 
unexpected ;  but  at  my  first  reproachful  word 
she  broke  down,  and  then  as  I  said  it  was 
very  trying.  She  was  at  my  feet  in  a  moment, 
kissing  my  hands  in  Pier  impulsive  way  and 
saying  how  she  loved  us  all,  and  what  a  dear 
house  it  had  been  to  her,  and  that  it  nearly 
broke  her  heart  to  leave  us,  but  that  she 
must  go  ;  it  was  her  duty,  and  nothing'  could 
keep  her  ; '  and  then  Pauline  came  in,  and 
matters  only  grew  worse,  and  she  was  so 
hysterical  at  last  that  we  dare  not  say  another 
word.' 

'  And  this  was  on  Monday  ? ' 

'  Yes,  and  I  have  not  spoken  to  her  since, 
but  last  night  she  sent  me  a  little  note  by 
Pauline.  Pauline  is  so  good  to  her,  she  is 
terribly  grieved  about  it  all,  but  she  will  not 
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let  me  say  a  word  against  Miss  Eossiter.  She 
declares  that  some  trouble  must  have  come  to 
her ;  that  we  never  found  her  unreasonable 
or  wanting  in  good  sense,  and  that  we  must 
wait  for  your  return.  "  Lance  will  know  how 
to  talk  to  her  mother,"  she  said,  more  than 
once/ 

'  Pauline  is  a  sensible  girl.  May  I  see  that 
note,  Madella  ? '  and  Mrs.  Chudleigh  handed 
it  to  him  at  once. 

'My  dearest  Mrs.  Chudleigh,'  it  began,  'I 
think  the  hardest  part  of  all  is  to  know  that 
you  are  accusing  me  of  ingratitude  in  your 
heart.  Alas !  I  could  read  that  thought  in 
your  eyes.  Yes,  you  who  have  been  like  a 
mother  to  me — you  whom  I  have  loved  and 
reverenced  above  every  other  woman — you 
think  that  I  am  acting  unkindly  and  in 
caprice.  Will  you  try  to  believe  me  when  I 
tell  you  this  is  not  the  case,  that  necessity  com- 
pels me  to  leave  you,  though  I  cannot  tell  you 
the  reason  ?  You  have  given  me  the  dearest 
home  I  have  ever  known  ;  you  have  made  me 
one  of  yourselves  and  treated  me  with  kind- 
ness. How  could  anything  but  necessity, 
therefore, justify  so  rash  an  act? 

'No,  my  dearest  and  best  friend,  believe 
that  I  am  telling  you  the  plain,  unvarnished 
truth  when  I  say  I  must  leave  you.  I  must ; 
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yes,  though  the  pain  of  bidding  you  all  good- 
bye threatens  to  break  my  heart.  But  do  not 
let  me  go  unforgiven  ;  let  me  have  at  least  the 
poor  consolation  of  feeling  I  am  believed,  and 
in  some  measure  trusted.  I  think  if  you  could 
read  my  heart — but  God  only 'can  do  that — 
you  would  pity  me,  and  there  would  be  no 
misunderstanding  then. 

'  Yours  most  gratefully, 

4  HULDAH  EOSSITEE.' 

4  Well,  Launcelot  ? '  for  he  still  sat  silent, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  signature,  '  what  do 
you  gather  from  that  poor  girl's  letter?  ' 

'  That  we  have  no  right  to  accuse  her  of 
any  ingratitude.' 

1  You  mean  that  she  is  unhappy  ?  ' 

4  Yes,'  he  returned  briefly,  4  she  is  very 
unhappy.' 

1  It  is  very  strange.' 

'  All  mysteries  are  strange,  and  this  is  at 
present  a  mystery  to  us,  Madella.  I  shall 
speak  to  her  to-morrow  and  ask  her  to  re- 
main.' 

'You?' 

'  Yes,  I ; '  but  as  she  looked  timidly  and 
doubtfully  in  his  face  he  said  quickly — 

'  They  are  coming  off  the  terrace  ;  I  hear 
Geoffrey's  voice.  I  cannot  explain  now,  but 
somehow  I  fancy  we  understand  each  other. 
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In  whatever  way  I  act  promise  me  you  will 
not  be  vexed  with  me,  Madella.' 

4  No,'  she  returned,  gently,  '  I  shall  not 
be  vexed.'  But  it  may  be  doubted  if  she  really 
comprehended  his  meaning.  Vexed  with 
Launcclot  !  Had  she  ever  been  angry  with 
him  in  her  life  ?  Were  not  all  his  actions 
good  and  sound  in  her  eyes  ? ' 

'  Thank  you,'  he  said,  pressing  her  hand ; 
and  then  he  went  outside  in  the  dusky  light 
and  greeted  his  sister  and  Geoffrey.  The  first 
glance  showed  him  Miss  Eossiter  was  not  of 
the  party ;  but  he  took  no  apparent  notice  of 
this  fact  until  Pauline  drew  him  aside. 

'  You  have  heard  about  Huldah,  Lance?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  Madella  has  been  telling  me.' 

'  Poor  mother !  it  has  been  such  a  worry 
to  her.  I  was  afraid  it  would  make  her  quite 
ill.  We  cannot  understand  Huldah  at  all. 
Every  moment  she  contradicts  herself;  and 
yet  we  can  see  how  unhappy  she  is.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  care  to  talk  about  it,  Paul.' 
Then  Pauline  knew  from  her  brother's  manner 
that  she  had  better  say  no  more,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Launcelot  said  he  was  tired  and 
would  go  to  bed. 

But  in  spite  of  his  fatigue  it  was  long 
before  he  slept.  All  sorts  of  harassing  con- 
jectures drove  slumber  from  his  eyes.  Had 
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she  guessed  anything  from  his  manner  lately  ? 
had  it  been  less  guarded  and  friendly  than 
usual  ?  had  she  taken  alarm  at  the  notion  that 
she  had  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  master 
of  the  house  ?  But  no ;  the  most  rigid  self- 
examination  exonerated  him  from  any  impru- 
dence of  this  sort.  The  most  sensitive  and 
prudish  woman  would  not  have  felt  herself 
offended  by  such  gentle,  kindly  attentions. 
No  ;  it  could  not  be  this  that  was  driving  her 
so  reluctantly  from  their  roof.  It  must  be 
then  that  some  sudden  trouble  had  overtaken 
her.  And  again  he  thought,  and  this  time 
with  a  conscious  shudder,  of  those  fixed, 
miserable  eyes,  in  which  lay  the  shadow  of 
some  terror  or  unexpected  sorrow.  It  was 
this  trouble  he  was  resolved  to  share,  this 
mystery  he  determined  to  solve ;  and  with 
this  resolution  he  at  last  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  he  heard  from  Pauline 
that  the  children  were  learning  their  lessons 
as  usual.  So  he  shut  himself  in  his  studio  on 
the  pretence  of  work ;  but  he  did  not  even 
uncover  his  picture.  He  wrote  a  few  business 
letters,  sorted  and  tore  up  an  accumulation 
of  papers  on  his  writing-table,  and  that 
was  all. 

Miss  Eossiter  made  her  appearance  at 
luncheon.  Somehow  he  had  not  expected  to 
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see  her  there ;  but  he  suppressed  his  feelings 
and  shook  hands  with  her  quietly. 

She  did  not  raise  her  eyes  or  speak  to  him, 
but  passed  quickly  to  her  seat,  and  busied 
herself  in  attending  to  the  children's  wants. 

It  was  long  before  he  dared  to  steal  a 
glance  in  her  direction  ;  but  when  at  last  he 
did  so  the  change  in  her  appearance  filled  him 
with  dismay. 

She  certainly  looked  very  ill.  A  sort  of 
dimness  had  crept  over  her  beauty ;  a  dejec- 
tion and  paleness  that  filled  him  with  pity. 

What  had  become  of  her  pure  and  radiant 
bloom  ?  the  light  silvery  laughter  that  had 
always  been  so  musical  in  his  ears  ?  the  bright, 
quaint  speeches  that  had  enlivened  the  meals  ? 
He  had  never  seen  her  sit  there  before  silent, 
and  quenched  and  spiritless,  speaking  to  no 
one,  never  raising  her  eyes  ;  and  yet  he  could 
not  address  her. 

It  was  a  blessing  that  Bee  was  more  than 
usually  talkative.  She  was  full  of  an  expected 
treat  that  afternoon.  The  Hamblyns  had  had 
a  box  at  the  Albert  Hall  offered  them ;  an 
unusually  attractive  concert  was  to  take  place 
that  evening,  and  Nora  had  written  to  invite 
both  her  and  Pauline.  They  were  to  remain 
the  night,  and  Lady  Hamblyn  had  promised 
to  drive  them  home  the  following  afternoon. 
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Geoffrey  would  be  there  too,  and  sleep  in 
town. 

'It  is  a  very  good  concert,  Christine 
Nilsson  is  to  sing,'  observed  Pauline,  who  was 
evidently  trying  to  get  up  an  enthusiasm ; 
but  her  remark  fell  rather  flat. 

'  Should  you  like  me  to  take  the  children 
for  a  drive  ? '  observed  Mrs.  Chudleigh  in  a  low 
tone  to  Miss  Eossiter  ;  but  Launcelot  heard 
every  word.  '  I  was  thinking  of  going  into 
town,  and  the  shops  always  please  them,  and 
you  may  be  glad  of  the  rest  this  afternoon.' 

1  Thank  you — you  are  very  good,'  she  re- 
turned in  a  measured  voice.  '  You  will  like 
that,  will  you  not,  my  dears?'  and  there  was 
an  ecstatic  response  from  Sybil  and  Dossie,  and 
then  the  party  broke  up. 

Launcelot  took  his  paper  to  the  studio 
window  ;  his  sisters  came  in  presently  and 
wished  him  good-bye,  and  Pauline  looked  at 
him  a  little  wistfully.  'Poor  little  girl,  she 
wonders  why  I  do  not  talk  to  her  about  her 
friend,'  he  thought,  and  then  he  heard  the 
children's  voices,  as  they  drove  off  for  a 
delightful  afternoon  of  shopping  and  bustle. 

The  house  felt  very  silent ;  only  he  and 
Miss  Eossiter  were  in  it.  He  was  just  ponder- 
ing whether  he  might  venture  to  go  up  into 
the  schoolroom,  or  whether  he  should  send 
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her  a  message,  when  to  his  relief  he  saw  her 
slowly  crossing  the  lawn  in  the  direction  of 
the  shrubbery,  and  at  once  made  up  his  mind 
to  follow  her. 

It  was  an  intensely  hot  July  afternoon ; 
scarcely  a  leaf  rustled,  and  only  the  white 
butterflies  seemed  to  enjoy  the  cloudless  sun- 
shine, but  he  knew  that  in  the  shrubbery  there 
would  be  shade.  There  were  pleasant  seats 
there  under  striped  awnings,  and  in  one  of 
the  trees  they  had  slung  a  hammock  ;  below, 
the  common  would  stretch  burnt  and  brown 
in  the  sultry  glare,  but  in  the  winding  walk 
there  would  be  coolness  and  shade,  and  he 
would  be  able  to  speak  to  her,  too,  without 
interruption. 

He  found  her  seated  under  one  of  the 
awnings  ;  Dossie's  pug  puppy  was  curled  up 
in  the  draperies  of  her  pale  pink  gown.  She 
had  her  sunshade  up  and  did  not  see  him, 
and  was  evidently  so  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts  that  even  his  footsteps  were  un- 
heeded ;  he  almost  feared  to  startle  her  too 
abruptly  when  he  addressed  her  by  name. 

'  How  comfortable  and  cool  you  look, 
Miss  Rossiter ! '  but  as  she  lowered  her  sun- 
shade with  a  faint  expression  of  surprise  he 
saw  at  once  that  she  was  not  pleased  to  see 
him. 
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4 1  thought  you  had  gone  with  the  others, 
Mr.  Chudleigh,'  she  said ;  and  there  was 
marked  embarrassment  and  a  little  annoyance 
visible  in  her  manner.  '  I  thought  Beppo  and 
I  had  the  place  to  ourselves.' 

4  And  you  are  disappointed  at  finding  your 
quiet  invaded  ?  You  are  not  in  a  talking  mood 
and  you  would  have  preferred  your  own 
society  ?  I  am  sorry  for  that,  for ' — looking  at 
her  steadily — '  I  have  come  here  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  talking  to  you.' 
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CHAPTEE  XXII. 

'I   CAN   HELP  YOU,   HULDAH.' 

'  He  writhed — then  sternly  manned  his  heart 
To  play  his  hard  but  destined  part.' — Lord  of  the  Isles. 

Miss  ROSSITER  made  no  reply  to  this,  but 
Launcelot  heard  a  faint  sigh  of  intense  weari- 
ness, and  he  noticed  that  the  hand  that  sup- 
ported the  sunshade  trembled  slightly,  but 
there  was  no  further  protest  on  her  part. 
She  had  no  right  to  send  the  master  of  the 
house  away,  however  irksome  his  presence 
might  be  to  her,  but  neither  would  she  offer 
him  the  least  encouragement  to  remain ;  so 
she  did  not  draw  away  her  dress  to  make 
room  for  him  on  the  seat.  Launcelot  took  no 
notice  of  this,  however.  There  was  a  low  stump 
of  a  tree  just  by,  on  which  he  seated  himself; 
the  position  was  convenient,  as  he  could  see 
her  face  plainly.  He  was  soon  sensible  that 
this  arrangement  embarrassed  the  young 
governess ;  she  glanced  at  him  uneasily,  and 
then  looked  away. 
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'  Miss  Eossiter,'  lie  began  quietly,  and  no 
one  but  he  himself  knew  how  unevenly  his 
heart  was  beating,  '  of  course  I  have  heard 
everything  from  Madella.  '  She  tells  me  that 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  leave  us.' 

She  bowed  her  head  at  this,  as  though 
speech  were  difficult,  and  Launcelot  went  on 
in  the  same  smooth  even  voice. 

i  You  are  unwilling  to  remain  any  longer 
as  Sybil's  governess  ;  will  you  answer  me  one 
question  frankly  ?  Has  any  one  in  this  house 
given  you  any  just  cause  for  complaint? ' 

'  No — no  ! '  she  returned  eagerly,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  '  You  have  only  been 
too  good  to  me,  every  one  of  you.  I  have 
never  met  with  such  kindness  in  my  life.' 

'  That  is  well ;  then  it  is  no  fault  of  ours 
that  is  driving  you  away,  and  yet  something 
has  happened — I  can  see  by  your. face  that 
you  are  in  trouble.' 

'  I  am  in  great  trouble,'  was  the  unexpected 
answer,  and  then  a  little  wildly,  'but  no  one 
can  help  me,  no  one — no  one ! ' 

1  Are  you  so  sure  of  that  ?  '  he  returned 
gently.  '  What  if  I  tell  you  that  your  trouble 
is  mine,  and  that  I  ask  no  higher  privilege 
than  to  be  allowed  to  share  it  ? ' 

'  But  you  cannot  share  it,'  with  evident 
misunderstanding  of  his  meaning.  *  I  can 
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never  tell  my  trouble  to  anyone ;  what  would 
be  the  use  when  no  one  living  could  help  me  ? ' 

*  I  can  help  you,  Huldah.  As  surely  as  I 
have  loved  you  from  the  first  minute  I  ever 

saw  your  dear  face,  so -'     But  with  a  cry 

that  sounded  like  an  exclamation  of  horror, 
she  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  with  whiten- 
ing lips  prayed  him  to  stop. 

'  Why  should  I  stop,  my  dearest  ? ' — and 
no  woman  could  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of 
his  look,  and  indeed  no  living  woman  had 
ever  seen  those  grey  eyes  dark  and  vivid  with 
intense  feeling, — '  why  should  I  not  tell  you 
the  truth  ?  '  Then  she  shrank  away  from  him 
and  covered  up  her  face,  and  he  heard  her 
say  amidst  her  wild  weeping,  that  he  must 
never  speak  to  her  in  that  way  again,  for  she 
could  never  be  his  dearest — never — never  ; 
and  he  must  not  love  her,  and  then  her 
voice  was  choked  with  sobs. 

Launcelot  grew  a  little  pale,  but  his  hand 
closed  firmly  upon  a  fold  of  her  gown  as 
though  he  feared  she  might  leave  him,  but 
his  voice  was  as  gentle  as  ever. 

'  Why  may  I  not  love  you,  dear  ?  ' 

'Because — because — oh,  I  am  a  wicked 
girl,  but  I  never  meant  this  !  I  never  dreamt 
of  this !  God  knows  I  would  not  have  been 
so  wicked.  Mr.  Chudleigh ' — hardly  able  to 
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bring  out  her  words,  and  he  could  see  how 
her  poor  throat  swelled — '  if  it  would  do  any 
good  I  would  beg  your  forgiveness  on  my 
knees  for  causing  you  this  pain,  but  you  are 
so  good  and  true  that  you  will  soon  get  over 
your  feeling  for  such  a  miserable  creature, 
for  I  am  not — I  am  not  what  you  think  me/ 

'I  cannot  help  that,'  he  answered  dog- 
gedly, and  the  set  purpose  of  his  tone  seemed 
to  frighten  her ;  '  whatever  you  are,  I  can- 
not help  loving  you,  and  I  must  go  on  loving 
you  all  my  life.' 

'  No — no ! '  she  almost  shrieked,  and  she 
pushed  his  hand  away,  '  do  not  touch  me ! 
— do  not  say  anything  like  that  again !  Oh, 
I  have  deceived  you  cruelly,  but  I  never 
thought  of  this  ;  God  knows  such  a  thought 
never  came  into  my  mind  until  the  other  day, 
and  then  I  knew  I  must  go.  Mr.  Chudleigh, 
neither  you  nor  any  other  man  must  speak  to 
me  of  love,  for  I  am  the  wife  of  a  good  man 
— the  unhappy  wife,  it  is  true — but  still  I  am 
a  married  woman.' 

For  one  moment  Launcelot  set  his  teeth 
hard,  as  though  he  were  in  mortal  agony  ;  his 
whole  frame  seemed  to  quiver  as  though  he 
had  received  a  blow,  and  then  with  the  in- 
tense force  of  his  will  he  drove  back  all  feeling 
of  his  own  personal  pain,  and  though  there 
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was  a  grey  tint  on  his  face,  and  a  curious 
coldness  and  numbness  in  the  region  of  his 
heart,  he  compelled  himself  to  think  only  of 
her. 

'  It  is  for  me  to  beg  your  pardon,  although ' 
— with  a  pathetic  attempt  at  a  smile — '  I  have 
done  no  moral  wrong,  for  I  could  not  know, 
how  could  I  ?  that  such  feelings  would  be  an 
offence  to  you.  Try  to  forget  what  I  have  just 
said,  and  consider  me  your  friend.  We  ' — with 
a  catch  of  his  breath — '  have  always  been 
friends,  and  I  wish  to  help  you ;  you  have  a 
husband,  you  say  ;  will  you  tell  me  his  name  ? ' 

'  If  you  wish  it.' 

But  before  she  could  bring  it  out,  Launce- 
lot  sprang  from  his  seat  as  though  he  had 
been  shot. 

1  No,  don't  tell  me,  I  know  it — let  me  tell 
you  instead — you  are  not  Huldah  Rossiter — 
you  are  Joan — Ivan  Thorpe's  wife  !  I  know  it 
— I  am  sure  of  it ;  oh.  my  God  ! ' 

And  here  he  sat  down  giddily,  and  for  a 
little  while  there  was  a  bitter  flood  of  thoughts 
that  choked  the  man's  speech,  while  the 
woman,  humbled  and  guilty,  sat  at  his  side 
and  wept  until  she  had  no  tears  left. 

But  it  was  she  who  spoke  first. 

'  How  did  you  know  it  was  Ivan  ? '  she 
whispered. 
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Then  Launcelot  roused  himself,  and  with 
an  inward  prayer  for  strength  and  self-con- 
trol, answered  her  gently : 

'  The  truth  flashed  on  me  as  I  spoke  ;  I 
remembered  your  face  that  evening — when  he 
came — you  have  never  been  the  same  since. 
Ivan  is  my  friend,  my  dear  friend  ;  there  is 
no  man  dearer  to  me.  I  saved  his  life  once — 
surely  you  owe  it  to  me  to  tell  me  the  whole 
truth.' 

'  I  owe  you  more  than  that,'  she  answered 
humbly ;  '  I  will  tell  you  everything.  I  will 
answer  any  question  you  wish,  if  you  will  only 
forgive  me,  and  not  hate  me  for  my  deceit ; 
there  is  nothing  I  will  not  do  to  show  my 
penitence.  Oh,  I  am  so  miserable  ;  I  never 
meant  to  be  so  wicked.  I  was  not  a  bad  girl ; 
it  was  only  I  did  not  like  being  married.' 

'  Wait  a  moment  before  you  explain  things 
— give  me  your  hand.  I  will  promise  to  for- 
give you  if  you  on  your  side  will  promise 
something  in  return.  Give  me  the  right  as 
your  husband's  friend  to  help  you  in  this  crisis 
of  your  life  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  as 
though  ' — here  his  voice  shook  a  little — '  as 
though  I  were  your  brother.' 

The  generosity  of  this  speech  made  her 
tears  flow  again,  but  she  gave  him  her  hand 
at  once. 
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'  Oh,  how  good  you  are !  you  make  me 
more  than  ever  ashamed  of  myself.  I  never 
had  a  brother — yes,  you  shall  help.  I  will 
try  to  follow  your  advice.  I  can  trust  you 
wholly.' 

'  God  forgive  me  if  I  ever  forfeit  that 
trust ! '  returned  the  young  man  fervently,  and 
the  expression  of  his  face  made  her  think  of 
Nathanael,  that  Israelite  without  guile,  and 
indeed  it  seemed  to  Launcelot  afterwards  as 
though  his  agonised  prayer  for  help  had  been 
heard,  and  his  soul  had  received  invisible 
strength  for  that  trying  hour.  Yes,  though 
he  knew  that  his  fairest  earthly  hope  was 
quenched — that  the  world  would  never  look 
to  him  quite  the  same  again  ;  that  the  spring 
and  buoyancy  of  his  youth  were  broken  within 
him — he  could  still  look  at  the  woman  who 
had  deceived  him  with  that  gentle  pitying 
smile  of  full  and  free  forgiveness. 

'  Now  that  is  settled  between  us,  and  we 
are  friends  again,  and  now  you  must  tell  me 
why  you  call  yourself  Huldah  Eossiter,  and 
wish  to  pass  for  an  unmarried  girl.' 

'  My  name  is  Huldah/  she  returned  ;  '  Joan 
Huldah — but  I  was  always  called  Joan  ;  oh, 
Mr.  Chudleigh,  you  are  so  good  yourself  that 
j^ou  will  not  understand  how  a  girl  could  be 
so  wicked,  but  before  you  judge  me  think 
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what  it  was  for  me  to  have  no  mother  to  guide 
me,  and  though  my  father  was  kind,  he  was 
not  wise ;  when  I  was  passionate  he  only 
laughed  at  me,  and  gave  me  what  I  cried  to 
possess — and — and — though  one  does  not  like 
to  say  it  of  a  parent,  his  example  was  not 
good,  and  when  he  died  and  I  went  to  live 
with  aunt  Kezia,  there  was  no  good  influence 
for  me  there.' 

'  Your  aunt's  name  was  Mrs.  Templeton, 
was  it  not  ? ' 

'  How  did  you  know  ?  but  of  course  Ivan 
or  Eachel  must  have  told  you ;  well,  she  is 
dead  now,  so  I  hardly  like  to  speak  of  her 
faults,  but  poverty  had  soured  her,  and  so 
perhaps  she  could  not  help  making  every- 
one's life  round  her  miserable.  She  was  a 
worldly,  hard  woman,  and  she  could  say  and 
do  cruel  things ;  she  seemed  to  grudge  me  the 
bread  I  ate,  and  yet  she  would  not  let  me  go 
out  and  work.  I  was  fond  of  children ;  I 
loved  teaching,  and  I  wanted  to  be  a  gover- 
ness, but  nothing  would  induce  her  to  listen 
to  me.  I  only  know  my  life  was  so  unbear- 
able at  last  that  I  thought  I  must  run  away, 
and  then  Ivan  came,  and  he  was  kind  to  me, 
and  then  they  both  talked  me  into  promising 
to  marry  him.' 

4  You  did  not  love  him  ? ' 
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Launcelot  never  raised  his  eyes  as  he  put 
this  question. 

'  No,  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  I  loved 
him.  Ivan  knew  I  did  not,  for  I  never  de- 
ceived him,  but  I  liked  him,  and  he  was  so 
kind  to  me,  oh  so  kind  !  and  I  was  willing  at 
last  to  marry  him.  I  think,'  with  a  faint 
blush,  'I  was  very  near  loving  him  by  the 
time  he  took  me  home,  he  was  so  different,  so 
much  nicer  then.' 

'You  mean  when  you  were  alone  to- 
gether.' 

'  Yes,  he  never  scolded  and  found  fault 
with  me  then,  my  impulsive  ways  did  not 
seem  to  jar  upon  him;  oh,  Mr.  Chudleigh,  I 
am  telling  you  the  simple  truth,  as  I  should 
tell  my  brother  if  I  had  one,  though  I  did  not 
love  Ivan  as  a  married  woman  ought  to  love 
her  husband,  I  was  so  grateful  to  him  for 
caring  for  me  and  taking  me  out  of  my 
miserable  life,  that  I  tried  with  my  whole 
heart  to  do  my  duty  to  him.  I  wanted  to 
please  him,  I  wanted  to  make  him  happy,  but 
Eachel  came  between  us.' 

'  And  yet  Miss  Thorpe  is  a  good  woman.' 

'  So  I  thought,  and  I  tried  to  be  fond  of  her. 
I  was  fond  of  her  at  first,  but  good  people 
have  their  faults ;  from  the  first  she  was 
jealous  of  Ivan's  love  for  me.  Oh  yes,  I  know 
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what  you  are  going  to  say,  that  she  struggled 
against  the  feeling,  but  all  the  same,  it  was 
too  much  for  her.  She  had  been  everything 
to  him  once  and  she  could  not  forgive  me  for 
taking  her  place ;  from  the  first  she  misun- 
derstood and  disliked  me.  Alas,  my  ways  were 
not  theirs  !  You  may  pity  them  if  you  will  and 
I  shall  not  blame  you,  for  they  had  enough 
to  bear,  but  I  was  to  be  pitied  too.' 

'  I  always  knew  that,'  he  answered  more 
to  himself  than  to  her  as  she  fixed  her 
swollen  eyes  piteously  on  him. 

'If  my  life  with  aunt  Kezia  had  been 
wretched  my  married  life  was  intolerable.  I 
had  never  learnt  reticence  and  self-control, 
and  when  Eachel  spoke  in  her  smooth  sar- 
castic voice  and  exaggerated  all  my  little 
short-comings,  and  Ivan  gave  me  severe 
marital  lectures,  I  lost  my  temper,  and  got 
into  what  Eachel  called  my  Irish  rages,  and 
so  things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse  ;  I  could 
please  neither  of  them,  and  every  day  Ivan 
grew  colder  and  sterner  in  his  manner. 

'  Yes,  I  understand,'  for  she  had  paused 
again. 

i  I  will  not  speak  against  him,  for  his  sins 
are  venial  compared  to  mine,  but  if  he  had 
only  been  gentle  with  me,  if  he  had  only  treated 
me  as  a  wife  ou^ht  to  have  been  treated,  I 

o  * 
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would  never  have  asked  to  leave  him.  I 
would  have  tried  to  bear  my  life  though  it 
was  killing  me,  but  he  was  bent  on  breaking 
my  will.  I  was  his  wife  and  must  submit ; 
he  would  not  stoop  to  be  tender  over  me. 
Each  el  encouraged  him  in  this  firmness,  and 
between  them  they  nearly  drove  me  mad.' 

1  Poor  child,  poor  child  ! ' 

'  You  can  speak  kindly  to  me  even  now  ? ' 
and  a  flush  passed  over  her  wan  face.  '  Oh, 
why  was  not  Ivan  like  you  ?  I  was  not  in- 
corrigibly bad,  he  could  have  won  me  by 
gentleness.  I  tried  as  a  last  resource  to  plead 
with  him,  I  reminded  him  that  we  had  never 
misunderstood  each  other  before  Each  el  came 
between  us,  and  I  begged  him  to  find  her 
another  home.  "  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  re- 
place her,"  I  said,  "  I  will  try  to  learn  your 
English  ways  and  keep  my  temper."  Oh,  how 
angry  he  was  !  He  told  me  to  my  face  that  his 
sister,  his  poor  faithful  Eachel,  should  never 
be  turned  away  from  his  roof  while  he  had  a 
crust  to  share  with  her,  that  she  was  a  good 
woman  and  that  I  was  not  worthy  to  com- 
pare with  her — that  he  was  a  fool  to  have  been 
caught  by  my  beauty — that  I  made  his  life 
wretched,  that  he  had  never  known  an 
instant's  peace  since  he  had  married  me !  Oh, 
for  once  Ivan  was  in  a  towering  passion.' 
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'That  was  because  he  loved  you,  Mrs. 
Thorpe.' 

She  winced  at  hearing  her  old  name, 
and  darted  a  reproachful  glance  at  Launce- 
lot. 

'  I  never  told  you  you  might  call  me  that. 
Oh,  how  quick  you  are  !  I  would  rather  you 
had  called  me  Huldah,  but  never  mind.  Well, 
when  Ivan  said  that,  I  told  him  he  must  choose 
between  Eachel  and  me,  that  nothing  would 
induce  me  to  go  on  living  in  the  way  we  were 
doing,  that  I  should  only  hate  him,  that  I  was 
beginning  to  do  so  already,  oh,  you  can  guess 
the  rest.  When  I  asked  him  to  give  me  my 
liberty  and  let  me  go  back  to  aunt  Kezia,  he 
just  bowed  his  head,  and  his  face  was  as  hard 
and  impenetrable  as  this  wood,'  striking  her 
hand  on  the  seat,  '  harder — like  marble — 
and  so  he  let  me  go.' 

1  Mrs.  Thorpe,  consider,  could  any  gener- 
ous man  refuse  to  release  you  when  you  told 
him  that  living  in  his  house  was  killing  you  ?  ' 
Most  likely  he  hoped  that  in  a  little  while 
you  would  see  your  duty  in  its  right  light 
and  come  back  to  him  ;  indeed,  I  know  from 
his  own  lips  that  this  is  the  case.' 

'  Has  he  spoken  of  me  to  you  ?  What 
has  lie  said  ?  But  no,  do  not  tell  me  yet ;  let 
me  be  quick  and  finish.  I  had  a  nervous  ill- 
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ness,  and  aunt  Kezia  was  frightened,  and  when 
I  got  better  she  let  me  take  a  place  as  com- 
panion to  an  invalid  lady  living  at  Malvern ; 
she  was  very  rich  and  had  a  beautiful  place, 
and  the  change  was  good  for  me.  I 
used  to  try  to  forget  all  about  Ivan,  only 
Rachel's  letters  kept  the  wounds  open.  Oh, 
if  you  could  only  see  those  letters,  dry, 
dogmatic,  virtuous  letters,  with  not  a  trace  of 
sisterly  or  even  kindly  feeling  in  them  !  They 
only  widened  the  breach,  they  only  made  me 
exult  in  my  freedom.' 

'  Poor  Miss  Thorpe,  she  little  thinks  herself 
responsible  for  all  this  misery.' 

'Ah,  you  take  her  part,'  reproachfully. 
*  Men  always  do  ;  but  she  is  not  a  woman  to 
be  beloved  by  her  own  sex.  She  is  too  strong- 
minded,  she  has  too  little  pity  for  weakness  ; 
she  has  all  Ivan's  hardness,  but  she  is  not 
capable  of  his  gentleness.  You  are  surprised 
at  my  using  that  word  in  connection  with  my 
husband,  but,'  speaking  very  slowly,  '  he  was 
gentle  at  first,  when  he  loved  me.' 

'  And  he  loves  you  still ! ' 

She  shook  her  head  vehemently. 

'  No,  no ! — a  thousand  times  no  !  Should  I 
have  pulled  off  my  wedding  ring  and  called 
myself  by  another  name  if  I  had  not  known 
his  love  was  dead,  and  I  was  only  a  hindrance 
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and  a  burden  ?  I  had  to  thank  Rachel  for  that 
knowledge.' 

'  Mrs.  Thorpe,  pardon  me,  I  believe  you 
are  labouring  under  a  delusion.' 

'  And  I  tell  you  I  am  not !  Can  I  doubt 
the  evidence  of  my  own  eyesight?  Let  me 
explain  it  more  clearly.  I  had  just  heard  of 
aunt  Kezia's  death,  and  the  kind  friend  with 
whom  I  was  living  lay  in  her  last  illness  ;  my 
future  was  looking  black  enough,  God  knows, 
— and  then  Rachel's  letter,  the  last  I  have  ever 
received  from  her,  was  put  in  my  hands. 
It  was  a  hard  cruel  letter  ;  even  you,  who 
take  her  part,  would  own  that.  She  up- 
braided me  with  being  a  false  wife,  for  having 
taken  vows  I  had  no  intention  of  fulfilling. 
She  said  that  from  that  day  forth  she  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  me  ;  that  I  had 
forfeited  Ivan's  love,  and  worn  out  his  long 
patience.  Oh,  I  cannot  remember  it  all,  but 
that  was  the  gist  of  the  whole — that  they  were 
tired  and  sick  of  me.' 

'  Your  sister-in-law  had  no  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  matter,  but  all  the  same,  you  have 
misunderstood  her  meaning.  She  wrote  under 
strong  excitement.' 

'It  did  its  work  though.  In  a  fit  of  pas- 
sionate anger  and  despair  I  declared  I 
would  be  Ivan's  wife  no  longer.  The  terms  of 

VOL.  II.  I 
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our  separation  did  not  satisfy  me.  I  was  still 
under  his  control,  he  still  sent  me  money 
from  time  to  time,  and  no  doubt  it  was  by  his 
wish  that  Eachel  wrote  to  me.  I  determined 
in  an  evil  moment,  and  quite  heedless  of  con- 
sequences, that  I  would  be  free,  indeed.  When 
Mrs.  Selby  died,  leaving  me  a  small  legacy,  I 
went  to  the  Governesses'  Eegistry  in  Harley 
Street — we  were  in  London  then — and  entered 
myself  on  the  books  as  Huldah  Eossiter,  my 
mother's  maiden  name,  and  there  I  met  your 
dear  mother.' 

'  Good  heavens !  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  Madella  took  you  without  references  ? ' 
and  at  this  question  a  ghost  of  the  old  smile 
crossed  the  girl's  lips. 

'  She  was  very  easily  contented  ;  the  fact 
is,  we  took  a  fancy  to  each  other  at  the  first 
moment.  I  told  her  I  had  been  unfortunate  ; 
that  my  benefactress  was  dead,  and  had  left 
me  a  small  legacy,  but  that  I  had  no  relation 
to  speak  for  me,  which  was  perfectly 
true.  I  also  told  her  of  aunt  Kezia's 
death,  which  had  thrown  me  on  the  world. 
She  hesitated  at  first,  but  appointed  a 
second  interview,  and  when  I  saw  her  again, 
she  said,  to  my  surprise,  that  it  was  all  right ; 
a  lady  she  knew  well  had  been  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Selby,  and  had  heard  her  speak 
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with  great  affection  of  a  young  lady  com- 
panion. "  To  be  sure,"  she  continued,  "  my 
friend  made  one  mistake,  for  she  thought  it 
was  a  young  married  lady,  who  had  been 
separated  from  her  husband ;  but,  of  course, 
that  must  have  been  a  mistake  ;  she  must 
have  meant  you,  my  dear." 

' "  She  certainly  meant  me,"  was  my  re- 
ply, and  to  my  intense  relief,  it  was  decided 
that  I  should  come  on  trial  as  Sybil's  governess. 
I  told  Mrs.  Chudleigh  that  I  had  never  had  a 
pupil  before,  but  it  appears  she  and  Bee 
were  much  taken  with  my  playing  and  sing- 
ing, and  my  French  accent  was  declared  very 
satisfactory.' 

'  Oh,  Madella,  Madella,'  sighed  Launcelot, 
but  he  spoke  only  to  himself. 

'  And  now  you  know  all  the  rest.  Oh, 
how  happy  you  all  made  me  !  There  were 
times  when  I  forgot  Ivan,  and  felt  as  though 
I  were  a  child  again.  Do  not  look  at  me  in 
that  way,  Mr.  Chudleigh ;  indeed,  they  were 
both  happier  without  me — they  had  each 
other.  Ivan  and  his  faithful  Eachel' — and 
here  she  laughed  a  little  hysterically — *  and  I 
— I  had  my  freedom.' 

'  And  a  remorseful  conscience  to  balance 
it.' 

• '  No,  you  must  not   say   that ;    my  con- 

i2 
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science  has  not  often  troubled  me — only  now 
and  then — at  the  dance,  perhaps.' 

'And  why  at  the  dance?'  turning  quickly 
round  and  fixing  a  searching  look  on  her  face  ; 
but  though  her  colour  rose  under  it,  she 
would  not  answer.  How  could  she  tell  him 
of  the  womanly  instinct  that  had  warned  her 
the  moment  he  had  looked  at  her  with  those 
loving  grey  eyes  as  he  put  his  arm  round 
her  in  the  valse,  that  she  was  playing  a 
dangerous  game  of  which  evil  might  come? 

'  Oh,'  she  said,  evading  this,  l  you  cannot 
think  what  a  terrible  moment  that  was  to  me 
when  I  looked  out  of  the  passage  window  and 
saw  my  husband  crossing  the  courtyard.  If 
I  had  not  drawn  back  instantly  he  must  have 
seen  me,  for  he  looked  up,  and  then  our  eyes 
would  have  met ;  that  would  have  killed  me ! ' 
with  a  shudder. 

'  Forgive  me  for  interrupting  you,  but  I 
must  ask  you  another  question.  How  is  it 
Dossie  never  spoke  to  you  of  the  Thorpes  ? ' 

'  They  did  not  seem  to  make  much  im- 
pression on  her.  She  did  speak  of  them  once 
or  twice ;  but  the  name  is  not  an  uncommon 
one.  When  I  left  my  husband  he  was  liv- 
ing at  Sutton,  and  I  never  connected  the 
Thorpes  of  Biversleigh  with  him  and  Each  el. 
I  do  not  remember  that  Dossie  even  mentioned 
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Miss  Thorpe,  only  she  spoke  of  a  Mr.  Thorpe 
who  was  a  nice  man,  and  played  with  her.  I 
think  she  said  he  was  quite  old  ; '  but  here  she 
hesitated  and  turned  away.  '  I  think,  that  is, 
I  thought,  Ivan  did  look  much  older.' 

'  No  doubt,  trouble  has  aged  him.  What- 
ever you  may  believe,  Mrs.  Thorpe,  your 
desertion  has  nearly  broken  his  heart.  A 
more  lonely  man  does  not  live  than  Ivan 
Thorpe.' 

She  started,  and  her  face  worked  with 
some  strong  emotion  ;  but  the  next  moment 
she  controlled  herself. 

'  I  think  it  is  you  who  make  a  mistake 
now,'  she  returned  very  quietly.  '  Ivan  is  not 
the  man  to  feel  lonely  ;  besides,  he  has  Eachel.' 

'  A  sister  is  not  like  a  wife.  Why  will 
you  not  believe  me  ?  I  know  your  husband 
well.  He  has  never  ceased  to  love  you,  and 
in  spite  of  his  anger  he  wants  you  back/ 

'  But  not  now,  Mr.  Chudleigh.  You  for- 
get ;  if  you  know  Ivan,  you  know  him  to  be 
a  man  of  narrow  views  and  rigid  on  all  points 
of  honour.  Is  such  an  one  likely  to  forgive 
a  woman  who  has  thrown  off  her  responsi- 
bilities and  has  passed  in  society  as  an  un- 
married girl ? ' 

1  He  will  find  it  difficult  to  forgive,  cer- 
tainly. No  doubt  his  anger  will  be  bitter 
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and  hard  to  bear,  but  if  you  are  patient  and 
humble  yourself ' 

4 1  humble  myself ! ' — and  here  he  saw  all 
her  beauty  change,  and  her  eyes  flash  with 
scorn,  but  before  she  could  say  more  he  took 
her  hands  and  held  them  tightly. 

*  Never  mind  all  that.  You  want  to  be 
good,  I  am  sure  you  do.  and  Madella  and  I 
will  help  you  ;  only  trust  us,  and  do  not  fear 
to  follow  our  advice.  You  are  not  a  coward  ; 
you  know  when  people  do  wrong  they  de- 
serve to  suffer,  and  you  have  done  very 
wrong,  for  you  have  sinned  against  the 
truth.' 

1  Yes,  I  have  done  very  wrong ' — and  at 
that  gentle  rebuke  all  her  pride  fell  from  her 
• — '  but  I  did  not  mean  to  be  wicked.  I  only 
wanted  my  freedom.' 

'  You  cannot  have  that  unless  God  thinks 
fit  to  take  your  husband  ;  no  human  power 
can  free  you  from  those  solemn  vows,  which 
it  is  now  your  duty  to  fulfil.  No,  do  not  let 
us  argue ;  you  are  exhausted,  and  I  can  talk 
no  more.  Eemember  your  agreement :  you 
have  accepted  us  as  your  friends  and  guar- 
dians. Under  our  roof  you  are  safe  ;  rest 
quietly  and  think  over  what  I  have  said,  and 
leave  everything  else  in  my  hands.  I  will 
talk  to  Madella  and  to  your  husband.' 
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*  Oh  no  !  no  !  Not  my  husband  !  You 
will  not  be  so  cruel ! ' 

4  You  do  not  know  how  cruel  I  can  be. 
I  mean  to  be  cruel  for  your  own  good.  I 
mean,  God  helping,  to  make  you  a  happy 
woman  in  spite  of  yourself ;  surely  you  can 
trust  me  ? ' 

'  Do  not  tell  Ivan,'  she  whispered  ;  but  he 
only  looked  at  her  with  a  grave  smile. 

'  May  I  not  go  away  first  ? '  but  he  shook 
his  head  at  this  childish  speech. 

'  Where  would  you  go,  my  poor  child  ? 
Do  you  suppose  other  women  would  be  so 
foolish  as  Madella,  and  take  you  into  their 
homes  ?  No,  promise  me  faithfully  that  you 
will  stay  quietly  here  and  obey  us,  I  mean 
obey  Madella. 

1  Ah,  I  must  promise,  I  suppose ' — in  a 
despairing  tone  ;  '  the  thought  of  going  out 
in  the  world  frightens  me.  I  am  not  brave, 
I  am  a  great  coward.  I  am  afraid  of  making 
mischief  wherever  I  go.  Oh,  do  you  think 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  will  keep  me  when  she  knows 
all  ?  She  is  very  sweet,  very  loving,  but  there 
are  some  things  that  good  women  find  it 
hard  to  forgive.' 

'  I  think,'  he  returned  steadily,  *  that  you 
will  have  much  to  bear  ;  in  sowing  the  wind 
you  must  expect  to  reap  the  whirlwind. 
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Madella  will  not  be  pleased — in  fact  she  will 
be  sadly  ruffled.  We  must  wait  for  her  good 
heart  to  assert  itself,  and  you  must  be 
patient.' 

'  Shall  you  speak  to  her  to-night  ?  ' 

*  No,  not  to-night,' — and  there  was  a 
muffled  tone  of  exhaustion  in  Launcelot's 
voice — '  I  must  get  my  thoughts  into  shape 
first.  I  am  going  out.  Will  you  tell 
Madella  that  I  may  possibly  sleep  at  my  club 
if  I  am  detained  late?  Do  not  keep  the 
house  open  after  eleven.' 

'  You  are  going  out,  and  you  do  not  look 
well ;  in  fact  you  look  very  ill.' 

'  That  is  not  of  the  smallest  consequence, 
thank  you,'  rather  curtly.  '  Will  you  let  me 
wish  good-night  now  ? '  and  as  she  stood 
looking  at  him  rather  ruefully  he  took  her 
hand  and  pressed  it  kindly,  and  then  walked 
quickly  through  the  shrubberies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  studio. 

But  as  each  step  took  him  farther  from 
her,  and  the  sound  of  her  sad  musical  voice 
was  no  longer  in  his  ear,  a  thick  darkness 
seemed  to  settle  upon  his  spirits,  and  those 
words  of  unutterable  bitterness  came  to  his 
recollection  : 

'  Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him  that  is 
in  misery,  and  life  unto  the  bitter  in  soul, 
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which  long  for  death  but  it  cometh  not,  and 
dig  for  it  more  than  hid  treasures,  which 
rejoice  exceedingly  and  are  glad  when  they 
can  find  the  grave  ?  ' 

'  They  are  grand  words,  and  they  seem  to 
fit  somehow,'  thought  Launcelot,  as  he  sat 
down  wearily  in  his  place. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

UNDER   MIDNIGHT   SKIES. 

'  He  forgot  himself  where  he  could  be  of  use  to  others.' 

Scott. 

'  Something  there  yet  remains  for  me  in  this  world,  were  it 
only  to  bear  my  sorrows  like  a  man  and  to  aid  those  who 
need  my  assistance.' — Anon. 

IN  all  the  days  of  his  happy  vigorous  life 
Launcelot  had  never  passed  such  an  hour  as 
that  after  he  had  closed  the  studio  door  and 
sat  down  to  look  his  trouble  in  the  face. 

The  severe  tension,  the  almost  intolerable 
strain  during  that  long  conversation,  had  tried 
his  powers  of  endurance  to  the  utmost,  and 
utter  collapse  of  all  mental  effort  was  the 
result.  For  a  long  time  he  could  only  sit 
there  holding  his  head  in  his  hands  and 
asking  himself  with  a  sort  of  bewilderment  of 
wonder  why  of  all  men  such  a  thing  should 
have  happened  to  him. 

Hitherto  he  had  compelled  himself  to 
think  only  of  her,  but  now  he  had  leisure  to 
consider  his  own  void  and  loss.  It  was  not 
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only  the  fact  that  the  woman  he  so  -pas- 
sionately loved  could  never  be  his  wife, 
though  that  knowledge  caused  anguish  to  his 
manhood,  but  his  faith  had  also  suffered  such 
shipwreck,  so  that  for  a  little  while  he  could 
only  think  what  a  miserable  affair  this  life 
was,  and  what  a  poor  thing  human  nature 
could  be  when  the  heavenly  props  had  been 
removed. 

Launcelot  was  by  no  means  blind  to  his  own 
merits.  He  knew  far  better  than  others  that 
his  standard  had  been  a  higher  one  than  that 
of  most  men. 

Intense  self-respect  had  been  his  safeguard, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  hot  blood  of  youth,  had 
carried  him  triumphantly  through  many  a 
temptation.  At  one  time  of  his  life,  in  his 
undergraduate  days,  he  had  not  been  more 
thoughtful  than  other  young  men  of  his  age  ; 
but  even  then  pride  and  a  certain  wholesome 
cleanliness  of  nature  had  left  him  straight. 

But  the  sense  of  his  own  uprightness  and 
rectitude  had  not  made  him  censorious.  He 
was  lenient  to  other  men's  feelings,  making 
allowances  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 
He  never  despised  the  youthful  prodigals  that 
he  saw  devouring  husks  and  making  believe 
to  enjoy  them.  He  only  longed  to  show  them 
the  truer  pleasure  of  the  higher  life.  He 
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knew  himself  to  be  happier  than  his  fellows, 
because  he  had  kept  innocency  and  done  the 
thing  that  was  right. 

D 

But  though  the  broad  level  of  his  charity 
included  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  he 
was  so  far  true  to  his  own  convictions  that  he 
would  have  his  future  wife  as  pure  and  perfect 
as  an  English  girl  should  be.  Susceptible  as 
he  was  to  beauty,  he  cared  more  that  the  in- 
ward shrine  should  be  fair  and  well  garnished. 
On  this  point  he  had  ever  been  fastidious. 

'You  will  never  find  a  girl  to  suit  you, 
Lance,'  his  stepmother  had  said  to  him,  when 
he  had  been  bewailing  his  bachelor  condition, 
and  narrating  to  her  with  much  humour  his 
two  matrimonial  attempts.  '  Ah,  it  is  all  very 
well,  telling  me  about  your  fancy  for  Dora 
Eashleigh.  She  is  a  sweet  girl,  and  thoroughly 
charming  ;  but  if  she  had  accepted  you  instead 
of  Colonel  Glynn,  it  would  have  been  a  short 
engagement.  You  never  could  have  spent 
your  life  with  a  girl  who  had  simply  no  mind.' 

'  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Madella,'  he 
answered,  as  though  struck  by  the  truth  of 
this  remark.  '  But  all  the  same,  she  was  a 
dear  little  thing,  and  I  was  very  fond  of  her.' 

'  I  tell  you  what,  Lance,'  Bee  said  to  him 
one  day,  when  this  subject  was  on  the  tapis, 
and  he  had  been  airing  a  few  of  his  opinions ; 
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'  you  will  never  meet  the  girl  you  want  in 
society.  You  are  very  peculiar  and  Quixotic. 
I  don't  believe  you  will  ever  marry  unless  you 
train  your  future  wife  from  a  child,  and  inocu- 
late her  with  all  your  extraordinary  notions.' 

'  That  is  a  good  idea  of  yours,'  returned 
Launcelot  coolly.  '  What  do  you  say,  Ma- 
della  ?  Could  you  find  a  pretty  little  orphan 
of  gentle  birth,  and  no  undesirable  relatives, 
who  could  be  my  pupil  from  a  tender  age  ? 
I  dare  say  Bee's  plan  would  work  well,  unless 
the  orphan  refused  to  marry  me,  and  shunted 
me  off  for  a  vounger  fellow.' 

*/  o 

Ah,  well,  they  had  often  made  themselves 
very  merry  at  his  expense ;  but  now,  as 
Launcelot  sat  reviewing  his  troubles  gloomily, 
it  did  seem  hard  that  he,  of  all  men,  should 
have  met  with  such  an  experience — that  he, 
Launcelot  Chudleigh,  should  have  made  love 
to  a  married  woman,  and  she  the  wife  of  his 
dearest  friend.  No  wonder  the  shock  had 
staggered  him.  Innocent  as  he  knew  himself 
to  be,  the  mere  fact  of  the  case  sickened  him. 

And  then  he  wondered  why  there  was  no 
anger  in  his  heart  against  Joan,  but  only  a 
great  pity  and  tenderness,  and  a  longing  to 
set  her  right  with  the  world  ;  and  he  set  him- 
self to  consider  this,  for  it  seemed  to  him  a 
great  problem,  and  he  thought  most  men  in 
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his  circumstances  would  have  felt  themselves 
stirred  to  bitter  wrath. 

And  after  a  great  deal  of  hard  thinking 

<-?  O 

which  he  carried  forward  on  Brentwood  com- 
mon, for  the  studio  walls  seemed  to  stifle  him 
after  a  time,  and  fresh  air  had  always  been  a 
necessity  to  him  in  unhappy  moods,  he  arrived 
at  the  conviction  that  it  was  her  childlike 
innocence  that,  in  spite  of  her  long  decep- 
tion, made  her  still  so  winning  to  him ;  and 
though  he  would  not  own  it  to  his  conscience, 
he  knew  deep  down  in  his  heart  that  if  she 
were  only  free  he  would  gladly  make  her  his 
wife  still.  But  he  shuffled  off  these  thoughts 
hastily,  and  labelled  them  '  Dangerous ; '  for 
strong  men  drown  when  the  waves  of  passion 
rise  high. 

He  could  see  the  scared,  troubled  look  on 
her  face  as  she  pushed  away  his  hand — '  do  not 
touch  me  ;  do  not  look  at  me  in  that  way ' — 
as  though  her  wifely  instincts  had  taken  alarm ; 
and  then  he  could  hear  the  sad  break  in  her 
voice,  and  see  the  childish  quiver  of  her  lip — 
'  Oh,  I  am  a  wicked  girl,  but  I  never  dreamt 
of  this !  God  knows  I  would  not  have 
been  so  wicked.'  No,  with  all  her  foolishness 
and  recklessness  and  blind  disregard  of  duty, 
he  knew  that  Ivan  Thorpe  could  trust  his 
wife. 
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It  had  been  her  utter  unconsciousness  and 
fresh  gaiety  that  had  won  him  first,  and  not 
her  beauty.  She  had  been  so  different  from 
other  girls;  so  altogether  charming.  And 
then  he  thought,  with  a  groan,  of  those  sittings, 
and  how  he  would  look  up  from  his  easel  and 
see  the  gleam  of  fun  in  the  Irish  grey  eyes, 
and  a  little  pout  of  the  fresh  lips  that  had 
answered  one  of  his  dry  speeches.  Oh,  he 
had  never  met  anyone  like  her.  And  now 
she  could  be  nothing  to  him,  or  he  to  her, 
until  they  met  in  that  land  '  where  there  shall 
be  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage,' 
and  theirs  should  be  the  bright  satisfaction 
of  the  angels  of  God. 

'  Shall  I  ever  get  over  it  ?  And  yet  men 
always  do,'  he  thought ;  for  all  his  bright 
spirit  was  quenched  and  hopeless,  and  the 
margin  of  the  future  looked  dry  and  arid  as  a 
desert,  and  as  yet  the  angelic  visitant  Hope 
had  not  offered  her  sweet  ministry.  By-and- 
by  he  would  see  the  way  to  his  duty  and  do 
it  like  a  brave  man  for  noblesse  oblige,  but 
just  now  he  was  only  weak  enough  to  bemoan 
himself  like  a  sick  girl.  And  yet,  though  he 
knew  it  not,  his  guardian  angel  held  his  hand 
firmly,  for  no  good  man  ever  suffers  alone ; 
neither  is  the  wounded  warrior  left  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle  to  hew  his  way  through 
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the  phalanx  of  his  foes  unaided.  '  If  thou 
faint  in  the  day  of  adversity  thy  strength  is 
small,'  said  the  Wise  man.  Launcelot's  strength 
was  only  latent,  having  suffered  temporary 
paralysis. 

He  was  conscious  presently  by  the  refresh- 
ing coolness  of  the  air,  and  the  absence  of  all 
glare,  that  the  evening  had  come,  and  on 
looking  at  his  watch  was  astonished  to  find 
that  four  hours  had  passed,  and  that  it  was 
eight  o'clock.  They  were  at  dinner  at  the 
Witchens,  and  his  message  had  been  given  ; 
so  for  this  one  evening  he  was  free — 
free  from  his  stepmother's  loving  scrutiny, 
and  the  anxious  questions  that  would  fol- 
low. 

He  had  wandered  a  good  way  across  the 
common,  and  was  sitting  on  a  bench  under- 
neath a  May-tree ;  all  around  him  lay  the  open 
expanse  of  broken  ground  thick  with  gorse 
and  blackberry  bushes,  and  towards  the 
horizon  was  piled  up  a  glory  of  sunset  clouds. 
The  solitude,  the  intense  silence  so  healing  to 
some  natures,  oppressed  Launcelot  even  in  his 
sorrow,  and  a  longing  for  fellowship,  for 
unspoken  sympathy,  even  the  sympathy  of  a 
dog,  seemed  to  draw  him  to  the  focus  and 
heart  of  life  in  the  great  hum  of  London  ;  to 
his  active  mind  movement  was  irresistible, 
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and  he  never  thought  more  clearly  and  to  the 
point  than  in  a  crowd. 

To  London,  therefore,  he  set  his  face,  and 
as  he  walked  with  his  head  a  little  thrown 
back,  and  his  eyes  fixed  wearily  on  the  dis- 
tance, people  looked  after  him  curiously, 
thinking  that  he  was  walking  for  a  wager,  for 
there  was  a  set  purpose  in  his  face,  and  a 
gravity  that  might  mean  anything,  from  a  lost 
lawsuit  to  a  murder. 

He  slackened  his  pace  when  he  got  to 
Piccadilly,  for  he  became  all  at  once  conscious 
by  his  relaxed  muscles  that  he  was  in  need  of 
food.  Still  the  idea  of  dinner  gave  him  a  feel- 
ing of  nausea  that  there  was  no  getting  over  ; 
so  he  went  into  a  restaurant  and  had  a  couple 
of  glasses  of  good  claret  and  a  roll,  and  this 
relieved  his  faintness  and  disposed  him  to 
renewed  exercise. 

The  constant  noise  of  vehicles  so  far  from 
fretting  his  nerves  seemed  a  sort  of  lullaby  to 
his  pain,  and  he  was  almost  sorry  when  they 
ceased  and  the  silence  of  night  settled  down 
on  the  great  metropolis. 

He  did  a  great  deal  of  hard  thinking  and 
laid  up  a  store  of  valuable  resolutions  for 
future  digestion,  as  he  walked  through  the 
West-end,  seeing  many  strange  sights  as  he 
went.  Now  and  then  a  block  of  foot  passengers 
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coming  out  of  a  theatre  door  brought  him  to 
a  standstill,  and  he  leant  against  a  pillar  and 
looked  at  the  young  and  old  faces  that  passed 
him,  and  thought  how  every  one  had  his 
story,  and  wondered  if  any  heart  amongst 
them  were  as  heavy  as  his. 

By-and-by  he  found  himself  on  the  Em- 
bankment, and  sat  down  for  a  long  time  near 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  looking  across  the  dark 
river,  and  asking  himself  all  manner  of  ques- 
tions. 

But  he  was  not  tired  yet,  so  he  determined 
to  make  a  night  of  it ;  he  had  always  pro- 
mised himself  that  he  would  walk  down  the 
Whitechapel  Eoad  to  Stepney  towards  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  and  when  should 
he  get  such  a  chance  again  ?  So  he  shook  him- 
self into  fresh  energy,  and  started  off. 

He  had  the  great  wide  road  almost  to 
himself,  though  now  and  then  he  met  a 
shuffling  figure  or  two,  or  encountered  a 
miserable  group  on  a  doorstep.  As  he  passed 
the  London  Hospital  some  men  carrying  a 
rough  sort  of  stretcher  turned  in  at  the  gate, 
and  he  waited  involuntarily  to  see  the  ghastly 
load  lifted  off  it. 

'  It  was  one  of  them  Lascars  did  it,'  he 
heard  one  hulking  fellow  say  to  another. 
*It  is  only  that  sort  of  breed  that  stabs  a 
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man  in  the  back,'  with  a  choice  oath  to 
follow. 

Launcelot  stood  for  a  long  time  looking  up 
at  the  dark,  massive  building.  What  suffering 
bodies  and  souls  there  must  be  within  those 
walls  !  Hundreds  lying  in  those  great  wards 
trying  to  court  a  few  hours'  forgetfulness  of 
their  pain.  '  God  bless  the  men  and  women 
who  work  there  ! '  he  thought,  as  he  walked 
quietly  on,  and  something  gentle  seemed  to 
loose  the  tight  band  round  his  heart. 

After  a  time,  when  he  had  gone  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  eastern  city  of 
millions,  and  had  been  wrung  with  pity  to 
know  that  even  night  has  no  rest  for  some, 
and  that  dark  deeds  are  done  in  dark  hours, 
when  the  Prince  of  evil  and  his  satellites 
hold  high  revel,  he  came  presently  to  another 
bridge,  and  here  the  loneliness  and  the  sight 
of  the  black,  sullen  river  made  him  shiver 
and  wish  himself  at  home. 

He  had  just  exchanged  greetings  with  a 
policeman,  who  was  glad  to  have  a  word  with 
an  honest  man,  and  now,  as  he  advanced 
toward  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  he  became 
aware  that  a  man  in  fustian  clothes  was  stand- 
ing with  his  back  to  him  leaning  against  the 
parapet. 

Most  men  who  carried  a  watch  in  their 
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pocket  would  have  been  glad  to  give  him  a 
wide  berth  in  so  lonely  a  spot,  but  Launcelot 
was  not  one  of  these. 

He  passed  close  to  the  man,  and  perceiving 
utter  dejection  in  his  attitude,  and  not  believ- 
ing it,  as  half  the  world  would  have  done,  to 
be  due  to  the  influence  of  beer,  he  said,  not 
cheerfully,  for  cheerfulness  was  not  possible 
to  him  this  evening,  but  kindly  enough : 
'  Good-night ;  you  and  I  seem  to  have 
the  bridge  to  ourselves,  you  must  find  it 
chilly  standing  there,'  and  then  would  have 
passed  on,  fearing  the  nature  of  his  answer ; 
but  the  man  turned  slowly  and  heavily  round, 
and  the  expression  of  his  face,  as  the  gaslight 
fell  on  it,  made  Launcelot  keep  his  place. 

'  Yes,  it  is  cold  ;  it  will  be  colder  by-and- 
by.'  And  then,  in  rather  a  dazed  way,  '  I 
never  expected  to  hear  any  one  bid  me  good- 
night again  ;  thank  you,  mate.' 

'  Have  you  no  one  belonging  to  you  then?' 
asked  Launcelot,  quietly,  resting  his  elbows 
on  the  parapet,  with  an  evident  intention  of 
prolonging  the  conversation.  The  man  looked 
a  miserable  object ;  his  fustian  jacket  was 
ragged,  and  his  haggard,  unshorn  appear- 
ance was  not  much  in  his  favour,  but  his 
voice  had  a  country  accent,  and  he  spoke 
civilly  enough. 
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'  Oh,  yes,  I  have  my  wife  and  the  little 
uns,'  he  answered  in  a  limp  sort  of  way,  '  but 
they  will  get  on  better  without  me.  Look  here, 
sir — for  I  see  you  are  a  gentleman — I  was  just 
about  making  up  my  mind  to  pitch  myself 
over  this  'ere  bridge,  and  have  done  with  the 
whole  thing,  when  you  comes  along,  and 
"  Good-night,"  says  you  in  a  friendly  tone, 
and  somehow  I  don't  seem  to  have  the 
stomach  for  the  job  now.' 

'  Why,  of  course  not,  you  would  not  be 
such  a  fool ;  no  man  in  his  senses  would  think 
of  doing  such  a  thing.' 

'  Perhaps  I  ain't  in  my  senses  then,  any- 
how I  ain't  been  drinking,  for  neither  bit  nor 
sup,  except  a  drop  of  cold  water,  has  passed 
my  lips  this  day  ;  but  all  the  same,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  that  speech  of  yourn,  I  should  have 
been  a  dead  man  by  now.' 

4  Then  there  would  have  been  two  of  us  ; 
for  I  should  certainly  have  jumped  in  after 
you,  under  the  notion  of  saving  you,  and,  as 
I  am  hardly  an  average  swimmer,  we  might 
neither  have  reached  the  bank  alive.' 

'  Do  you  mean  you  would  have  troubled 
your  head  about  me?  There  are  not  many 
gentlefolks  like  you,  I  am  thinking,  most  of 
'em  wouldn't  care  a  jot  if  a  poor  fellow  chose 
to  throw  himself  overboard.' 
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'You  are  wrong  there,  but  we  won't 
argue  about  it ;  you  are  down  upon  your  luck 
evidently.  I  fancy  from  your  speech  that  you 
are  from  the  country.' 

'Ay,  so  I  be,  and  I  were  a  fool  ever  to 
come  up  to  Lunnon ;  I  had  tidy  wages,  and  a 
wholesome  place  for  the  wife  and  little  uns, 
but  there  we  could  not  bide  content.  The 
missus  she  was  always  worriting,  and  wanting 
to  do  better,  and  a  smart  sort  of  chap  comes 
to  our  village — "  Go  to  Lunnon,"  says  he — 
"  Lunnon  is  the  market  for  work  " — so  we  just 
hearkened  to  him  and  packed  up  our  traps.' 

'  Oh,  you  made  a  mistake  there/ 

'  Don't  I  know  it,  sir  ?  '  rather  fiercely.  '  If 
you  ever  meet  such  another  fool  on  this  sort 
of  errand,  tell  him  for  God's  sake  to  bide 
where  he  is  ;  "  Don't  come  up  to  Lunnon, keep 
in  your  own  village,"  say  that  to  him.  Why, 
we  wouldn't  have  kept  a  pig  in  the  place  they 
put  my  missus  and  me  ;  and  as  for  work,  why, 
I  have  pretty  nigh  gone  on  my  knees  for  work 
— "  There  are  too  many  of  you  already,  and  we 
can't  give  employment  to  half,"  that  is  what 
they  say.  I  tell  you  what,  sir,  I  have  sat  down 
and  cried  like  a  child,  when  the  dock  gate  has 
been  shut  against  me.' 

'  Where  are  your  wife  and  children  to- 
night ? ' 
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'  They've  took  'em  in  at  the  casual,  be- 
cause my  missus  looked  baddish,  and  the  baby 
too — there  are  three  of  'em,  for  we  have  buried 
four  since  we  came  up  to  Lunnon,  and  Sal — 
that  is  the  eldest  girl — has  gone  to  the  bad.' 

*  And  so  you  wanted  to  end  your  troubles, 
though  in  reality  you  would  only  have  begun 
them,  by  laying  a  fresh  burden  on  your  wife  ? ' 

'  She  will  do  better  without  me ;  she 
would  beg  her  way  back  to  her  own  place, 
and  get  them  to  take  her  in  at  the  house — 
not  that  I  would  ever  have  thought  of  doing 
such  a  thing  if  I  had  not  been  pretty  nearly 
starving — not  a  mouthful  yesterday,  and  only 
a  crust  or  two  the  day  before,  and  I  was  that 
desperate  I  wanted  to  steal  a  loaf  from  a 
baker's  shop,  just  to  get  sent  to  jail,  and  have 
a  week  of  full  meals,  but  somehow  I  could  not 
do  it.' 

'  Thank  God !  for  that  shows  you  to  be  an 
honest  man  ;  and  you  must  thank  Him,  too, 
that  you  were  saved  from  the  sin  of  self- 
destruction — but,  there,  I  can't  preach  to  a 
starving  man — how  soon  do  you  think  the 
world  will  be  awake,  and  you  and  I  can  get 
some  breakfast  ? ' 

The  man's  hollow  eyes  brightened  with  a 
dim  sort  of  light. 

'  Betty  Stone  is  the  earliest — she  will  be 
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clown  at  the  docks  in  another  hour  or  so, 
and  she  has  prime  coffee  ;  it  is  getting  light 
already.' 

« So  I  see.' 

Launcelot  shivered  slightly,  for  he  felt 
not  only  the  new  day  but  a  new  phase  of 
his  existence  had  begun,  and  yet,  though  he 
did  not  realise  it,  the  deed  of  mercy  had 
already  marked  it  as  a  golden  day  in  the 
annals  of  heaven.  But  the  time  had  passed  for 
brooding,  and  a  sick  feeling  of  exhaustion,  as 
though  nature  were  overstrained,  made  him 
sink  on  the  stone  bench  and  lay  his  head  back 
against  the  parapet.  He  would  rather  have 
been  .silent,  but  a  sense  of  duty  made  him 
rouse  himself  and  draw  from  the  man,  who 
was  not  loath  to  tell  him,  the  whole  of  his 
miserable  story. 

'  After  all,'  thought  Launcelot  presently, 
'  what  are  my  troubles  compared  to  this  poor 
fellow's  ?  His  sin  has  not  been  very  heinous  ; 
discontent  and  a  wish  to  better  his  condition 
have  brought  him  to  this  pass,  and  yet,  like 
Esau,  "  he  finds  no  place  for  repentance." 
He  would  willingly  go  back  to  his  cottage  and 
small  wages,  but  the  road  is  barred  to  him. 
This  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  great  city, 
the  overflow  of  people  from  the  country, 
the  overstocked  labour  market,  hungry  men 
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praying  for  work,  and  yet,  thank  heaven, 
keeping  their  desperate  hands  off  their  neigh- 
bours' goods.' 

Launcelot  revolved  these  questions  wearily 
in  his  mind,  until  the  man  jogged  his  elbow 
in  a  shamefaced  way. 

'  You  were  speaking  of  breakfast,  sir ;  old 
Betty  will  be  ready  by  now.' 

4  Then  we  will  go  at  once,'  returned  Launce- 
lot, with  his  old  briskness,  for  he  was  never 
slow  to  feed  hungry  men ;  but  after  all  Betty 
kept  them  waiting  a  little  longer,  for  they 
were  her  earliest  customers. 

Launcelot  provided  himself  with  a  cup  of 
the  '  prime  coffee  ; '  it  was  hot  and  sweet,  and 
of  no  particular  flavour,  but  he  managed  a  sip 
or  two,  which  did  him  good. 

But  the  real  benefit  lay  in  watching  Martin 
— he  had  given  his  name,  Joseph  Martin  ;  to 
him  the  coffee  was  nectar  and  the  huge  slabs 
of  bread  and  butter  food  of  the  choicest 
quality,  and  as  he  ate  and  drank,  a  little  life 
and  colour  seemed  to  come  into  his  white  face, 
and  his  eyes  lost  their  wild,  hungry  look. 

By-and-by  the  coffee  stall  became  sur- 
rounded by  men  who  were  waiting  for  a  day's 
job,  and  a  tribe  of  miserable  ragged  boys. 
Launcelot  gravely  invited  them  all  to  break- 
fast, and  old  Betty's  stall  was  soon  cleared 
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'  I  think  we  may  as  well  be  going,  Martin, 
before  a  crowd  collects,'  he  whispered  at 
length,  when  he  saw  the  last  slice  of  bread 
and  butter  in  the  dirty  hand  of  a  street  Arab  ; 
'  let  us  slip  away.'  But  they  were  not  quick 
enough  to  avoid  the  ringing  cheer  from  the 
satisfied  guests,  and  in  spite  of  his  despondency 
a  faint  smile  rose  to  Launcelot's  lips. 

'  Now  for  business,'  he  said,  as  they 
entered  a  quiet  street,  and  taking  out  his 
pocket-book  he  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Miss 
Thorpe,  and  charged  the  man  to  deliver  them 
without  fail  at  her  office,  by  eleven  o'clock. 

'  The  lady  to  whom  this  is  addressed  will 
inquire  into  your  case,  and  do  her  best  for 
you ;  if  your  wife  is  well  enough  to  go  with 
you.  it  would  be  better  to  let  Miss  Thorpe  see 
her,  and  the  children,  as  she  will  provide  them 
with  clothing,  if  necessary,  and  tell  you  where 
to  find  a  decent  lodging.  There  is  a  shilling 
for  you,  and  now  you  must  pluck  up  heart 
and  hope  for  better  days.  Tell  Miss  Thorpe 
about  your  girl — she  is  in  connection  with  a 
society  for  rescue  work,  and  she  must  be 
found ;  good-bye,  Martin.' 

And  Launcelot  turned  away  quickly,  for 
he  saw  the  man's  emotion  was  getting  the 
better  of  him,  and  he  wanted  to  avoid  well- 
merited  thanks. 
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But  the  words  he  had  written  to  Miss 
Thorpe  were  these  : — 

'  My  dear  Friend, — Will  you  do  your  best 
for  this  poor  fellow,  he  wants  a  helping  hand 
sadly  ?  He  cannot  find  work  here  ;  would  it  not 
be  well  to  give  him  a  decent  suit  of  clothes 
and  send  him  back  to  his  own  village  ?  Let  it 
be  at  my  expense  if  you  will,  only  let  it  be 
done  thoroughly — it  is  a  sad  story.' 

It  was  still  so  early  that  he  had  to  walk  a 
long  way  before  he  could  find  a  cab  that 
would  take  him  to  Brentwood  Common ;  in- 
deed, it  was  not  seven  when  he  let  himself 
in  at  the  green  door  in  the  wall,  and  went 
by  the  garden  way  to  the  side  entrance, 
where  the  cook  was  holding  a  colloquy 
with  the  milkman. 

He  wished  her  good  morning,  and  gave 
her  a  message  for  Fenwick,  that  he  was  not 
to  be  disturbed  until  he  rang  his  bell,  and 
then  breakfast  was  to  be  served  for  him  in 
the  studio. 

*  I  will  have  a  glass  of  that  fresh  milk  now, 
and  a  crust  of  bread,  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  give  it  me,  Mrs.  Plumber,'  he  added. 

'  Better  let  me  give  you  a  cup  of  tea,  sir 
— the  kettle  is  boiling,  and  you  look  sadly 
jaded.'  And  Launcelot  did  not  refuse  so 
tempting  an  offer. 
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Then  he  went  up  to  his  own  room,  took  a 
bath,  and  lay  down  on  his  bed  for  an  hour's 
sleep  ;  his  rest  was  brief,  however.  By  ten  he 
had  ended  his  solitary  meal  and  opened  his 
letters,  and  then  he  went  in  search  of  his 
stepmother. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  MODERN  BAYARD. 

1  The  man  whom  I  call  deserving  the  name  is  one  whose 
thoughts  and  exertions  are  for  others,  rather  than  for  himself.' 

Peveril  of  the  Peak. 

'  BUT,  Madella ' 

'  Not  another  word,  Launcelot.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind ;  that  girl  shall  not  remain 
under  my  roof.  Now  it  is  no  use  your  trying 
to  influence  me  ;  this  is  not  a  matter  that 
a  young  man  can  decide.  If  only  your  poor 
father  were  alive — but,  of  course,  he  would 
say  a  woman  of  my  age  would  know  best. 
Think  of  the  bad  example  for  our  girls ;  and 
then'  there  are  Geoffrey  and  Bernard  to  con- 
sider. A  mother  must  think  first  of  her  own 
children.' 

*  Granted,  but  a  mother's  duty   need  not 

stop  there.     That  is  the  worst  of  you   good 

I  women — you  will  mother  your  own  girls,  but 

you  will  not   extend   your  guardianship   and 

charity  to  a  poor  misguided  young  woman. 

'  Let  her  go  home  to  her  husband,  if  he  will 
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have  her ! '  returned  Mrs.  Chudleigh  with  decided 
temper,  for  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  she 
was  more  seriously  ruffled  than  even  Launcelot 
had  feared  she  would  be.  The  fair,  placid  face 
was  flushed  with  the  heat  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion ;  the  mild  eyes  sparkled  with  angry  excite- 
ment. She  looked  as  fierce  as  a  swan  when 
a  strange  footstep  invades  the  sedgy  bank  where 
her  cygnets'  nest  is  hidden.  For  the  first  time, 
Launcelot's  influence  seemed  to  fail.  For  more 
than  an  hour  he  had  been  quietly  reasoning 
with  her,  but  as  yet  he  had  made  no  im- 
pression ;  but,  all  the  same,  he  did  not  appear 
cast  down  by  his  want  of  success.  He  had 
expected  difficulty  and  opposition  ;  he  knew 
human  nature  too  well  to  anticipate  an  easy 
victory.  There  is  no  severer  censor  of  her 
own  sex  than  a  thoroughly  good,  pure-minded 
woman:  such  a  one  will  refuse  to  allow  the 
force  of  a  temptation  that  would  have  had  no 
power  over  herself.  Invincible  in  her  own 
innocence  and  integrity,  she  is  ready  and  willing 
to  cast  the  first  stone. 

It  requires  Infinite  Love  to  raise  the  sinner. 
It  was  only  Omnipotent  Mercy  that  could  endure 
the  caressing  touch  of  penitence  and  not  be 
defiled  by  it.  But  Christian  women  close  their 
eyes  and  draw  the  hem  of  their  garment  aside 
for  fear  of  contamination.  '  You  have  fallen, 
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but  we  will  not  help  you  to  rise,  though  we 
have  daughters  of  our  own  for  whom  we  pray 
every  night : '  that  is  what  they  say  ;  and  the 
1  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee '  is  only  spoken  by 
the  Master  they  profess  to  serve. 

Launcelot  knew  all  this,  and  he  knew,  too, 
that  in  the  eyes  of  that  loyal  wife  and  mother 
Joan's  sin  was  very  black  indeed — she  had  not 
only  left  her  husband,  but  she  had  cast  off  her 
married  vows.  '  It  is  her  deception  and  in- 
gratitude that  sicken  me,  and  the  thought  of 
the  mischief  she  has  done,'  Mrs.  Chudleigh  had 
observed  in  an  earlier  part  of  their  conversation, 
but  Launcelot  had  asked  for  no  explanation  of 
this  vague  speech. 

He  had  sat  silent  for  a  little  while  after  she 
had  delivered  her  last  fling.  He  would  give 
her  time  to  cool  and  to  repent  of  some  of  her 
hard  speeches ;  but  by-and-by  he  said  very 
quietly : 

'  How  easy  it  is  to  misunderstand  even  those 
who  are  dearest  and  closest  to  us  !  Now,  a  little 
while  ago,  if  any  one  had  told  me  that  you 
would  have  refused  me  anything  I  asked  as 
a  favour,  I  would  not  have  believed  him  ;  but 
it  seems  that  there  are  limits  even  to  Madella's 
generosity.' 

This  reproach  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes, 
and  her  bosom  heaved  a  little. 
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'  Lance — oh,  my  dear  boy — how  can  you 
have  the  heart  to  say  such  a  thing,  when  you 
know  it  is  of  you  I  am  thinking,  that  it  is  for 
your  sake  I  want  her  to  go  ?  Oh,  you  have  not 

said  a  word,  but  I  know  for  all  that '  but 

then  she  stopped,  a  little  frightened  by  his 
peremptory  gesture  and  the  sternness  of  his  set 
white  face. 

'  Mother ' — and  she  absolutely  started ;  he 
had  never  called  her  mother  but  once  in  his 
life ;  when  he  was  dangerously  ill  as  a  lad,  and 
the  doctors  had  given  her  little  hope,  then  he 
had  called  her  to  him  and  begged  her  not  to 
leave  him  again.  '  Mother,'  he  said,  and  there 
was  pleading  in  his  tone, '  if  you  love  me,  never 
allude  to  this  again.  I  need  no  words  to  assure 
me  of  your  sympathy.  Let  the  silence  between 
us  be  unbroken.' 

'Very  well,  Launcelot,'  she  answered 
meekly,  and  as  she  stooped  and  kissed  his 
forehead  he  put  back  his  head,  and  it  seemed  to 
rest  involuntarily  against  her  shoulder. 

'  My  dear  boy,  my  poor  boy ! '  she  ventured 
to  whisper,  as  though  she  felt  this  mute  appeal 
to  her  heart's  core. 

'I  think  I  am  tired,'  observed  Launcelot 
presently,  as  though  his  manhood  wished  to 
apologise  for  this  momentary  weakness. 

Tired — nye,    almost     broken-hearted — she 
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knew  that  well.  The  largesse  and  riches  of 
his  love  were  all  wasted ;  that  great  kingly 
heart  had  been  laid  in  the  dust.  '  My  poor  boy, 
my  darling  boy ! '  she  sighed,  still  bemoaning 
him,  and  not  knowing  the  advantage  he  would 
take  of  her  tenderness. 

1  Madella,'  he  said,  rousing  himself,  *  if  there 
be  one  thing  that  could  make  me  happier  than 
I  am  at  present,  it  would  be  to  see  Mrs.  Thorpe 
under  her  husband's  roof  again,  to  know  they 
were  united.' 

'  Yes,  but,  Lance,  do  you  think  such  a  thing 
is  possible  ?  Mr.  Thorpe  seems  a  stern  man ; 
he  would  hardly  condone  such  an  offence.' 

1  It  is  his  duty  to  condone  it ;  he  is  her 
husband,  remember  that,  he  is  responsible  for 
that  poor  girl.  What  right  had  he  to  yield  to 
her  undisciplined  wishes?  He  should  have 
kept  her  at  all  costs.  If  harm  had  come  to 
her,  it  would  be  on  his  head.  He  dare  not 
leave  her  exposed  to  the  world's  tender  mercies, 
he  dare  not,'  and  Launcelot's  hand  clenched 
itself  involuntarily.  '  When  I  speak  to  him  I 
shall  tell  him  that  he  has  failed  in  his  duty.' 

'  You  had  better  keep  out  of  it,  Launcelot ; ' 
then  he  looked  at  her  with  extreme  surprise. 

'  There  I  differ  from  you.  I  consider  Miss 
Eossiter,  I  mean  Mrs.  Thorpe,  under  our  joint 
guardianship  until  she  is  restored  to  her 

VOL.  II.  L 
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husband's  care.  Sit  down  and  let  us  talk 
about  it  a  little,'  for  she  was  still  standing 
beside  him  with  her  hand  on  his  shoulder ;  she 
had  risen  to  comfort  him  and  had  not  cared  to 
reseat  herself,  but  now  Launcelot  put  her  with 
gentle  force  into  the  chair  beside  him. 

'  That  is  more  comfortable.  You  must  not 
get  pale  and  tired  over  it,  Madella,  for  you  are 
my  one  comfort,  and  I  am  depending  on  your 
help  ; '  then  metaphorically  she  was  at  his  feet  in 
a  moment,  she  was  ready  to  do  his  bidding 
slavishly,  if  only  she  could  be  a  comfort  to  her 
boy. 

'  Oh,  Lance,  if  I  only  could  comfort  you ! ' 

'  You  shall,  you  always  do.  Now  you  are 
your  own  sweet  self  again,  and  I  can  speak  to 
you  openly,  but  first  you  must  promise  to  for- 
give that  poor  girl.' 

'  I  will  try,  but  you  must  give  me  time,  and 
not  ask  me  to  do  impossible  things  ;  and,  Launce- 
lot, if  she  is  not  to  leave  the  house  directly, 
I  must  make  one  condition,  that  she  puts  on 
her  wedding  ring  and  calls  herself  by  her  right 
name.' 

*  You  must  tell  her  so  ;  she  will  not  refuse 
to  be  guided.  She  is  very  miserable,  I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  any  one  so  unhappy ;  it  is 
quite  pitiful  to  see  her.  She  has  got  herself  into 
trouble,  and  she  has  no  more  idea  than  a  child 
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what  to  do  next.  Indeed  you  need  not  fear 
her  contaminating  Bee  or  Pauline ;  she  is  really 
good  and  innocent.  Though  her  impulsive  na- 
ture has  led  her  wrong,  she  will  be  the  first 
to  accuse  herself,  and  implore  your  forgive- 
ness.' 

1  Yes,  but,  Launcelot,  she  has  done  exceed- 
ingly wrong.  Suppose  one  of  my  daughters, 
Bee  for  example,  had  acted  as  Miss  Eossiter 
has — oh,  there  is  the  old  name.' 

'  Bee  had  a  good  mother  to  teach  her,  she 
has  not  grown  up  exposed  to  every  sort  of 
bad  influence,  but  if  she  could  have  been  guilty 
of  such  deception,  you  would  still  have  taken 
her  to  your  heart,  and  remembered  that  she 
was  your  daughter.  Oh,  Madella,  it  is  all  very 
well  to  harden  your  heart  now,  but  you  will 
not  find  it  so  difficult  to  forgive  her  after  all.' 
But  Mrs.  Chudleigh  would  not  allow  this — she 
had  maintained  her  firmness  for  a  whole  hour, 
and  she  was  unwilling  to  resume  her  old  limp- 
ness of  purpose. 

'  I  think  it  is  for  her  to  come  to  me,'  she 
said  with  a  touch  of  severity. 

4  True,  but  I  know  you  well  enough  to  be 
sure  you  will  not  wait  for  that.  You  must  send 
the  children  out,  and  get  her  to  talk  to  you 
about  her  husband,  a  woman  has  more  finesse 
than  a  man.  You  will  be  able  to  judge  of  her 
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feelings,  and  know  how  to  give  her  a  word  in 


o 

season. 


'  She  may  refuse  to  listen  to  me.' 

*  Oh,  no,  she  will  not  refuse,  she  loves  you 
dearly.  Make  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  her 
this  afternoon  while  the  girls  are  absent — they 
will  be  back  before  evening.  Now  I  am  going 
to  write  a  line  to  Thorpe.  I  shall  ask  him  to 
come  up  to-morrow  evening  and  speak  to  me 
on  pressing  business,  and  then  I  shall  put  the 
whole  thing  in  his  hands.  Perhaps  you  had 
better  tell  the  girls  and  Geoffrey ;  it  is  no  use 
making  a  mystery  of  it.  I  am  giving  you  a 
great  deal  of  unpleasant  work,  Madella,  but  I 
did  not  sleep  last  night  and  iny  head  is  inclined 
to  ache.  I  shall  keep  quiet,  and  this  feeling 
will  pass  off.' 

'  Indeed,  you  do  look  wretchedly  ill,  why 
there  are  black  lines  under  your  eyes.  Oh, 
dear,'  interrupting  herself,  '  I  quite  forgot  to 
give  you  this,'  and  she  handed  him  a  note  ;  '  a 
messenger  brought  it  this  morning.' 

'It  is  from  Miss  Thorpe,' returned  Launcelot, 
after  he  had  mastered  the  contents  ;  '  she  wants 
me  to  call  on  her  about  five.  One  of  my 
numerous  proteges  has  got  into  a  bit  of  trouble. 
It  is  that  Job  Wilkinson ;  I  always  said  he  had 
a  bee  in  his  bonnet.  I  must  confess  I  wish 
Job  were  at  Hanover  at  the  present  moment.' 
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'  Yes,  but  it  would  never  do  to  forsake  the 
poor  fellow,'  replied  Mrs.  Chudleigh,  with 
diplomatic  and  well-feigned  interest.  Job 
Wilkinson  was  a  bore  certainly  and  most 
likely  a  rogue  in  the  bargain,  but  anything  was 
better  for  Launcelot  than  brooding  in  his 
studio.  If  she  could  only  get  him  out  of  the 
house  as  much  as  possible  while  that  unfor- 
tunate young  woman  was  in  it ! 

Launcelot  had  been  too  generous  to  imply 
that  his  stepmother  had  been  to  blame  in  bring- 
ing a  stranger  under  their  roof,  without  satis- 
factory references,  but  all  the  same  her  con- 
science pricked  her  most  sadly,  and  her  self- 
accusation  made  her  uneasy  and  irritable  ;  her 
own  injudiciousness  had  brought  this  trouble 
on  him,  and  she  felt  all  at  once  as  though  ten 
years  were  added  to  her  age. 

'  Of  course  I  must  go,'  he  answered  with 
some  annoyance,  '  but  I  think  a  nap  would 
have  done  my  head  more  good,'  and  then  he 
rose  slowly  from  his  chair,  and  walked  out  of 
the  room ;  but  she  followed  him  into  the  studio 
a  few  minutes  later,  to  tell  him  that  Miss 
Kossiter,  as  she  still  called  her,  was  not  coming 
down  to  luncheon,  but  had  sent  a  message  by 
Sybil  to  excuse  herself. 

4  You  will  come  and  carve  for  the  children 
as  usual,  Lance,  will  you  not  ?  '  she  asked 
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with,  a  sort  of  yearning  to  keep  him  in  her 
sight. 

'  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  come 
to  any  meals,'  he  answered  quietly  ;  '  perhaps  it 
is  as  well  that  Mrs.  Thorpe  should  keep  upstairs 
to-day,  but  she  must  not  absent  herself  to- 
morrow. We  may  have  to  go  on  like  this  for  a 
long  time,  for  I  cannot  cheat  myself  into  the 
belief  that  Thorpe  will  open  his  door  to  her  at 
once.  Let  everything,  therefore,  be  as  usual ;  if 
there  be  any  one  I  wish  to  avoid  I  can  dine  at 
my  club,'  and  this  time  she  did  not  venture  to 
contradict  him. 

Launcelot  came  in  to  luncheon,  and  talked 
to  the  two  little  girls,  and  never  even  changed 
countenance  when  Sybil  told  him  how  bad 
poor  Miss  Eossiter's  headache  had  been  all  the 
morning — '  she  makes  it  worse  with  crying,  I 
tell  her  so  over  and  over  again,'  finished  Sybil, 
who  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  change  in 
her  lively  governess,  and  who  had  never  found 
the  schoolroom  so  dull  before.  Dossie  was 
rather  quieter  than  usual,  and  did  not  join 
much  in  Sybil's  chatter,  but  Launcelot  noticed 
once  or  twice  the  blue  eyes  were  fixed  rather 
anxiously  on  his  face.  When  luncheon  was  over 
and  he  pushed  back  his  chair,  he  felt  a  little 
hand  slip  into  his. 

'  Have  you  a  headache,  too,  Mr.  Lance  ? ' 
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'  Well,  yes,  it  is  rather  bad,  Dossie.' 

'Father  had  it  once,'  she  said  wistfully, 
4  and  he  let  me  bathe  his  head  with  eau  de 
Cologne.  Aunt  Delia  has  some  lovely  eau  de 
Cologne  ;  do  let  me  put  some  on  your  forehead, 
it  will  do  you  ever  so  much  good.' 

'  I  am  quite  sure  of  that,  dear,'  and  for  a 
moment  Launcelot  thought  how  comforting  it 
would  be  to  lie  down  in  a  cool,  shaded  room 
and  submit  to  these  childish  manipulations; 
but  there  could  be  no  rest  for  him  yet — '  but  I 
have  some  letters  to  write,  and  then  I  must  go 
out,'  and  as  her  face  fell  at  his  words  he 
kissed  her  forehead. 

'  I  know  what  a  dear  little  nurse  you  can 
be,  Dossie,  but  I  am  too  busy  to  think  of  my 
headache ; '  but  the  kind  words  did  not  seem 
to  console  Dossie,  for  she  sighed  heavily  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

'  I  do  not  like  Mr.  Lance  to  look  like  that, 
Aunt  Delia,'  she  said  when  he  had  left  the 
room ;  '  it  makes  me  ache  somehow.  I  do 
wish  I  could  do  something  for  him,'  and  all 
that  afternoon  Sybil  found  her  a  very  unsatis- 
factory playfellow.  Dossie  moped,  and  even 
Beppo's  playful  tricks  failed  to  win  a  smile 
from  his  little  mistress  ;  the  child's  sensitive 
and  precocious  nature  felt  the  disturbing  in- 
fluences of  the  moral  atmosphere  round  her 
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If  Mr.  Lance  were  ill  or  unhappy  it  was  plainly 
impossible  for  Dossie  to  be  comfortable  or  at 
her  ease. 

Launcelot  had  no  thoughts  for  his  little 
favourite  ;  he  wrote  his  business  letters,  and 
then  ordered  his  phaeton  to  be  brought  round, 
and  drove  himself  to  Priory  Road.  As  he 
stood  in  the  hall  drawing  on  his  driving-gloves 
his  stepmother  came  to  him. 

'I  have  just  received  a  note  from  Bee,'  she 
said  ;  '  it  was  brought  by  hand,  and  the 
messenger  is  waiting  for  an  answer.  Lady 
Hamblyn  wants  both  the  girls  to  stay  over  to- 
morrow. There  is  to  be  a  grand  concert  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  to  which  she  wants  to  take 
them.  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
their  remaining  ? ' 

'  None  whatever.  I  shall  be  glad  for  them 
to  stay,'  he  returned  hastily,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  his  fear  of  the  Hamblyn  connection. 
He  was  only  too  thankful  that  the  girls  should 
be  away;  he  knew  the  interview  with  Joan 
would  try  his  stepmother  exceedingly,  and  she 
must  have  time  to  recover  from  her  agitation. 

'  Tell  Bee  that  they  may  remain  as  long  as 
they  wish,'  he  said  in  quite  a  tone  of  relief  as 
he  stepped  into  the  phaeton,  and  then  drove 
quickly  across  the  common  and  down  the  hill 
towards  Overtoil. 
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He  found  Miss  Thorpe  alone,  with  her 
little  tea-table  beside  her;  as  she  took  his 
hand  her  keen  grey  eyes  instantly  detected  the 
alteration  in  his  looks. 

'  You  are  tired  or  worried,  perhaps  both ; 
I  ought  not  to  have  sent  for  you,'  she  said 
regretfully. 

'I  have  over-walked  myself,'  was  the 
evasive  answer,  *  and  this  dry  heat  tries  one. 
I  expect  a  cup  of  your  excellent  tea  will  do 
me  good ; '  and  Miss  Thorpe,  who  was  never 
slow  to  take  a  hint,  poured  out  the  tea,  and 
ignoring  her  favourite's  careworn  looks,  treated 
him  to  a  brief,  business-like  summary  of  Job 
Wilkinson's  misdemeanors. 

'We  must  just  wash  our  hands  of  him;  he 
is  worthless,  quite  worthless  ! '  she  concluded. 

c  I  dare  say  you  are  right.  Anyhow  I  am 
too  lazy  to  contradict  you ;  worthless,  no 
doubt,  but  I  think  we  will  give  the  poor 
fellow  another  chance.' 

1  But,  Mr.  Chudleigh,  I  tell  you  Job  is  in- 
corrigible.' 

'  True.  But  Job  has  a  wife  and  children, 
and  he  must  have  bread  to  put  in  their  mouths. 
He  has  a  very  small  allowance  of  brains,  and 
I  think  his  moral  sense  is  not  quite  developed ; 
but  even  incorrigible  people  must  be  fed.' 

c  But  not  at  the  expense  of  our  society  ! ' 
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she  rejoined,  waxing  a  little  warm  at  this 
opposition.  'We  only  undertake  to  relieve 
women  and  children  ;  besides,  I  have  proved 
to  you  already  that  the  Wilkinsons  are  not 
reliable.  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  say  that  I 
think  you  are  wrong  in  advocating  their  cause.' 

'  Oh,  but  I  arn  doing  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  am  simply  pleading  for  mercy.  Come,  Miss 
Thorpe,  I  will  not  tax  either  your  conscience 
or  the  Society,  but  I  know  you  will  not  refuse 
to  act  as  my  private  almoner.  Let  Job  have 
another  chance ;  his  wife  is  a  decent  body, 
whose  only  fault  is  that  she  has  married  a 
fool.' 

'  Very  well,'  shrugging  her  shoulders,  '  I 
have  given  you  my  opinion,  and  if  you  choose 
to  saddle  yourself  with  a  set  of  shiftless  crea- 
tures who  only  know  how  to  put  their  hand  to 
their  mouth,  that  is  your  affair,  not  mine. 
Now  I  have  another  scolding  in  store  for  you. 
Our  society  is  not  elastic,  and  we  have  too 
many  claimants  for  aid  already,  and  yet  you 
have  sent  us  Joseph  Martin  ! ' 

'  Oh,  yes ' — waking  up  to  interest  now.  '  I 
am  most  anxious  to  know  the  result  of  your 
interview  with  him ;  you  remember  what  I 
said  in  my  note,  that  all  expenses  might  be  put 
to  my  account.' 

'  I  think,'  she  returned  slowly,  but  her  fine 
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face  softened  as  she  looked  at  him,  '  that  you 
are  the  most  impulsive  and  injudicious  person 
that  I  ever  met,  and  that  unless  you  keep  your 
generosity  in  due  bounds  you  will  soon  ruin 
yourself.' 

'Still  it  is  a  deserving  case,'  he  replied, 
perfectly  ignoring  this  lecture.  '  Poor  Martin ! 
My  heart  bled  for  him  last  night.  Did  he 
bring  his  wife  and  children  ?  I  hope  you  con- 
sidered his  account  satisfactory.' 

*  I  think  he  spoke  the  truth.  It  is  certainly 
a  sad  case,  the  children  look  half  starved,  and 
the  baby  is  dying.  I  have  done  my  best  for 
them.  Betty  has  taken  them  home,  and  we 
have  fitted  them  out  with  decent  clothes  ;  they 
want  to  go  back  to  their  old  village.  Martin 
thinks  his  old  master  will  give  them  a  job. 
Shall  we  keep  Mrs.  Martin  and  the  children  for 
a  week  or  so  while  he  looks  out  for  work?  The 
poor  baby  cannot  last  much  longer,  and  one  of 
the  other  children  looks  ill.  If  you  agree  to  this 
Betty  will  house  them,  and  I  will  give  Martin 
his  fare  and  a  small  sum  for  a  week's  food  and 
lodging,  that  is,  if  you  still  persist  in  your 
generous  intentions.' 

'  I  think  that  will  be  the  best  plan.  Don't 
stint  the  poor  fellow,  he  has  been  half  starved 
too,  and  hungry  men  cannot  work  well.  Send 
him  back  to  his  old  place  to-morrow  morning, 
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and  feed  up  the  wife  and  children.  Now  I  am 
your  debtor,  Miss  Thorpe.  Shall  I  write  you  a 
cheque  now,  or  will  you  give  me  in  the  account 
afterwards  ? 

'  I  should  prefer  the  latter,  and  I  have  a 
little  in  hand  still.  Very  well,  I  will  settle  the 
Martina  to-morrow,  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson  will 
be  here  to-night.  Now  let  me  give  you  another 
cup  of  tea  as  we  quarrelled  over  the  last.' 

Launcelot  took  the  cup  from  her  hand  a 
little  absently;  a  thought  had  just  occurred  to 
him — Should  he  make  a  confidante  of  Miss 
Thorpe?  Without  waiting  to  speak  to  her 
brother,  the  opportunity  had  come  unsought ; 
he  might  try  to  soften  her  animosity  against 
her  sister-in-law,  to  appeal  to  her  justice  and 
common  sense.  True,  it  was  a  hazardous  ex- 
periment, and  Miss  Thorpe  was  a  difficult  per- 
son to  influence,  but  as  he  hesitated  by  a 
strange  coincidence  Miss  Thorpe  led  to  the 
subject. 

'  Mr.  Chudleigh,'  she  began  rather  ab- 
ruptly, '  do  you  believe  that  I  am  a  person 
likely  to  be  subjected  to  any  hallucination  ? ' 

'  That  depends  on  what  you  mean  to  ex- 
press by  the  term.  In  one's  dictionary  the  word 
means  "  an  error  or  illusion  of  sensible  percep- 
tion, occasioned  by  some  bodily  or  organic 
disorder  or  affection,  as  distinguished  from  a 
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phantasm,  which  is  owing  to  disorder  of  the 
mind  or  -imagination,"  but  in  either  case  I 
should  think  you  the  very  last  person  to  be 
duped  by  your  imagination  or  senses.' 

'  Well,  I  should  have  said  just  the  same 
thing  myself;  it  must  have  been  transmission  of 
thought,  but  it  certainly  had  the  very  strongest 
appearance  of  reality,  and  made  me  uneasy  for 
a  long  time  afterwards.  I  did  not  tell  Ivan,  of 
course,  but  there  can  be  no  harm  in  mentioning 
it  to  you.  The  other  day  I  was  paying  a  bill 
at  Sparke's — you  know  that  low  shop  by  the 
bridge,  I  have  dealt  there  for  some  time.  Well, 
I  was  just  putting  the  change  in  my  purse, 
counting  it  to  make  sure  it  was  correct,  when 
all  at  once  the  thought  of  Joan  flashed  through 
my  mind  ;  I  looked  up,  and  through  the  open 
door  I  could  see  her  face  as  plainly  as  I  see 
you,  and  then  it  disappeared.' 

'  Was  she  alone  ?  ' 

'  What  a  question !  You  speak  as  though  it 
were  really  she,  and  not  a  trick  of  my  imagina- 
tion. I  tell  you  I  only  saw  her  face.' 

'  You  have  not  even  an  impression  about 
her  dress  ? ' 

'  Yes,  she  wore  a  hat  trimmed  with  dark 
green  velvet.  I  assure  you  I  saw  it  quite 
plainly  ;  she  was  looking  pale  too,  I  noticed  that. 
I  thought  for  a  moment  it  was  really  Joan,  and 
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I  rushed  to  the  shop  door  and  looked  up  the 
street,  but  there  was  no  one  there — only  two 
little  girls  looking  in  at  the  chemist's  window.' 

'  Was  one  of  those  little  girls  Dossie  ?  ' 

4  Dossie?  I  never  thought  about  the  child. 
How  should  I  know  ?  They  were  in  white  frocks 
and  wore  broad-brimmed  straw  hats,  but  I  did 
not  see  their  faces.  What  made  you  mention 
Dossie  ?  ' 

'  I  thought  perhaps  you  had  seen  their 
governess,  Miss  Eossiter ; '  but  Miss  Thorpe 
was  too  much  engrossed  by  her  own  thoughts 
to  notice  Launcelot's  peculiar  manner. 

'  It  must  have  been  transmission  of  thought. 
I  have  often  read  of  people  experiencing  this 
sort  of  momentary  illusion,  only  it  made  me 
feel  very  uncomfortable.  I  sometimes  wish — ' 
and  then  she  stopped  and  an  uneasy  expression 
crossed  her  face. 

'  Miss  Thorpe,  how  long  is  it  since  you 
heard  from  your  sister-in-law  ?  ' 

'Oh,  a  very  long  time,'  but  Launcelot 
could  see  that  she  made  the  admission  some- 
what reluctantly.  '  Ivan  wished  to*  keep  up  a 
correspondence,  as  I  told  you,  but  it  was 
terribly  unsatisfactory  and  did  no  good.  My 
last  letter,  with  money  enclosed,  was  returned  to 
me.  Joan  had  left  her  situation.' 

'  That  was  after  Mrs.  Selby's  death.' 
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'  I  suppose  so,'  but  glancing  at  him  still 
more  uneasily ;  '  how  did  you  know  Mrs.  Selby 
was  dead  ? ' 

'  I  will  tell  you  presently ;  I  have  had  news 
of  your  sister-in-law.  Her  aunt  Mrs.  Templeton 
is  dead  too.' 

A  dark  flush  crossed  Miss  Thorpe's  face. 

'  She  did  not  tell  us  so ;  she  left  me  to  find 
out  for  myself  when  my  letter  was  returned. 
I  made  inquiries  and  found  that  they  were 
both  dead  and  that  Joan  had  left  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Of  course  she  had  taken  another 
situation  and  she  did  not  wish  me  to  know  her 
address.' 

'  Miss  Thorpe,'  returned  Launcelot  very 
quietly,  '  I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you,  but 
there  is  one  question  that  I  must  have  an- 
swered first :  does  your  brother  know  that  Mrs. 
Selby  is  dead?  has  he  any  idea  that  Mrs. 
Thorpe  is  not  still  at  Malvern  ?  '  but  as  he  asked 
this  a  hard  look  came  into  Miss  Thorpe's  eyes, 
and  her  thin  lips  twitched  nervously. 

'  No,'  she  returned  steadily.  '  You  have  no 
right  to  put  such  a  question  to  me,  but  I  will 
not  tell  you  a  lie.  Ivan  does  not  know,  I 
never  told  him.' 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

RACHEL'S  SILENCE. 

'  The  fall  thou  darest  to  despise, 
May  be  the  slacken'd  angel's  hand1 
Has  suffered  it,  that  he  may  rise 
And  take  a  firmer,  surer  stand  ; 
Or,  trusting  less  to  earthly  things, ' 
May  henceforth  learn  to  use  his  wings.' 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 

Miss  THORPE'S  singular  avowal  did  not  in  the 
least  surprise  Launcelot.  All  along  there  had 
been  a  latent  suspicion  in  his  mind  that  his 
friend  had  acted  most  unwisely  in  making  his 
sister  the  medium  of  communication  with  his 
wife.  She  had  most  undoubtedly  strengthened 
his  prejudices,  and  fanned  his  anger  when  it 
was  in  danger  of  smouldering ;  and  more  than 
once  he  had  had'  reason  to  fear  that  Mr.  Thorpe 
was  not  completely  acquainted  with  his  wife's 
movements. 

He  remained  so  long  silent  revolving  pro- 
bable consequences  in  his  mind  that  Miss 
Thorpe  naturally  misunderstood  him.  She 
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thought  he  was  too  much  shocked  to  speak, 
and  placed  herself  at  once  on  the  defensive. 

c  I  said  you  had  no  right  to  put  such  a 
question  to  me,  and  now  you  have  less  right  to 
judge  me.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  what  I  have 
done.  How  can  you,  or  any  one,  understand 
what  I  have  been  through  on  Ivan's  account  ? 
My  motives  have  justified  my  actions.  If  I 
held  my  tongue  about  Joan,  if  I  did  not  share 
my  anxieties  with  Ivan,  it  was  because  I  would 
not  add  to  his  heavy  trouble.  He  had  suffered 
so  much,  I  wanted,  I  longed  for  him  to  forget.' 

'  Do  you  think  a  man  is  ever  likely  to  forget 
such  things  ?  ' 

'  I  am  not  speaking  literally.  Of  course  he 
remembers  and  is  sorry,  but  his  suffering  is 
blunted  ;  time  is  a  merciful  healer,  and  it  is 
easier  to  forget  when  there  is  nothing  to  recall 
things  too  vividly  to  one's  mind.  It  is  long 
eince  we  have  even  mentioned  her  name  ;  it  is 
far  better  not  to  speak  of  her.  I  think  he  is 
beginning  to  feel  less  sensitive  about  his  position.' 

'  There  I  differ  from  you.  I  fear  you  are 
making  a  very  grave  mistake,  and  at  the  risk 
of  offending  you,  I  must  add  that  you  are  not 
acting  with  your  usual  rectitude  and  high  prin- 
ciple.' 

It  was  evident  to  Launcelot  that  this  plain 
speaking  gave  Miss  Thorpe  acute  pain.  The 
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tears  came  into  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  but  she 
recovered  herself  at  once. 

'  It  is  rather  hard  to  be  misjudged  by  a 
friend,  but  we  have  always  spoken  the  truth 
to  each  other,  and  I  suppose  I  must  bear  it  as 
patiently  as  I  can.  Even  Ivan  will  tell  me  I  am 
wrong,  and  yet  I  cannot  regret  what  I  have 
done,  when  I  think  of  the  months  of  suspense 
I  have  spared  him.  He  would  have  made  him- 
self miserable  on  Joan's  account ;  he  would  not 
have  known  a  moment's  peace.' 

'And  you  kept  your  anxieties  to  yourself?  ' 

'  I  thought  it  kinder  to  Ivan  to  do  so.  I 
will  not  deny  that  I  was  terribly  uneasy 
when  my  letter  was  returned.  I  made  all  pos- 
sible inquiries,  but  could  only  glean  a  few 
scanty  facts — that  both  Mrs.  Templeton  and  Mrs. 
Selby  were  dead,  and  that  Joan  had  received  a 
small  legacy,  and  had  left  the  neighbourhood 
without  stating  her  plans  for  the  future  and 
without  mentioning  our  name.' 

'  And  you  kept  your  brother  in  ignorance 
Of  all  this?' 

4  Not  entirely.  I  told  him  of  Mrs.  Temple - 
ton's  death — indeed,  it  was  in  the  paper — and  I 
also  mentioned  to  him  that  Joan  invariably 
returned  the  money  sent  for  her  use,  and  he 
told  me  to  lock  it  up,  and  keep  it  for  her,  as 
she  would  probably  change  her  mind  some  day. 
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Her  last  letter  had  provoked  me  excessively, 
and  I  had  sent  back  an  angry  reply.  I 
wish  now  I  had  used  a  milder  tone.  I  thought 
the  long  silence  was  intended  to  punish  me  for 
telling  her  sundry  unpalatable  truths,  and  that 
when  she  had  sulked  long  enough  she  would 
write  as  usual,  and  tell  me  she  had  found 
another  situation.  I  did  not  begin  to  feel 
seriously  uneasy  for  some  time.' 

'  And  you  could  take  such  a  responsibility 
on  yourself,  not  knowing  what  had  become  of 
that  pool1  girl  ?  Miss  Thorpe,  how  could  you 
ever  answer  to  your  brother  if  any  evil  had 
befallen  her?' 

Miss  Thorpe  turned  perceptibly  paler.  He 
was  putting  her  thoughts  too  plainly  into  words. 
'  How  you  talk  ! '  she  returned  angrily.  '  Joan 
is  very  impulsive  and  foolish,  but  she  knows 
how  to  take  care  of  herself.  Nothing  can  have 
happened  to  her.  She  is  only  trying  to  give  us 
the  slip.  I  shall  hear  of  her  one  day.' 

'  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  ?  ' 

*  Undoubtedly ;  it  would  be  the  greatest 
relief,  and  there  is  always  the  danger,  too, 
that  Ivan  may  question  me  more  closely  than  I 
wish.  He  has  asked  once  or  twice  after  her, 
but  I  have  managed  to  satisfy  him  without 
sacrificing  the  truth.  I  am  afraid  if  Joan  does 
not  write  soon  that  I  may  have  to  tell  him  all, 
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but  I  am  putting  off  the  evil  day  as  long  as 
possible.  Why  are  you  looking  at  me  so  in- 
tently, Mr.  Chudleigh  ? ' 

'  I  am  only  thinking  what  complicated 
moral  machines  human  beings,  even  the  best  of 
them,  are.  Here  are  you,  a  thoughtful,  sensible 
woman,  doing  evil  with  all  your  might 
that  good  may  come,  and  just  because 
you  know  so  clearly  it  is  evil,  you  are 
quietly  blindfolding  yourself  and  other  people. 
Thank  you  for  letting  me  see  so  much  of 
the  truth.  You  are  quite  as  uncomfortable 
about  your  sister-in-law  as  you  ought  to  be 
under  the  circumstances.  Now  if  I  promise 
to  set  your  anxieties  at  rest,  will  you  give 
me  your  word  of  honour  not  to  betray  my 
confidence  ? ' 

4  You  know  something  about  Joan  ? '  she 
replied,  starting  up  in  an  excited  way  that  veri- 
fied his  words. 

1  Most  assuredly,  but  my  news  will  be  kept 
to  myself  unless  I  can  depend  on  your  silence.' 

'  You  know  you  can  depend  upon  it,'  she 
returned  reproachfully.  Mr.  Chudleigh,  please 
do  not  keep  me  in  such  suspense.' 

4 1  will  not.  Mrs.  Thorpe  is  at  the  Witchens.' 

'  No— o—  ! ' 

'It  was  Mrs.  Thorpe  whom  you  saw  that 
day.  She  has  been  living  at  our  house  for 
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months,  indeed  for  more  than  a  year.  She  is 
Miss  Kossiter,  Sybil's  governess.' 

1  What  do  you  mean  ?  what  can  you  mean  ?  ' 
and  Miss  Thorpe's  voice  was  dry  and  husky, 
4  Joan  at  the  Witchens,  and  you  never  told  us ! ' 
Then  very  gravely  and  very  carefully,  and 
with  evident  consideration  for  the  erring  wife, 
Launcelot  put  her  in  possession  of  the  main 
facts  of  the  case. 

The  look  of  intense  relief  that  had  greeted 
his  first  words  faded  from  Miss  Thorpe's  face 
as  she  listened,  and  at  the  close  a  few  sternly 
uttered  words  of  sweeping  condemnation  fell 
from  her  lips. 

'  She  has  done  for  herself,'  was  her  conclud- 
ing remark.  '  Even  I,  whom  you  think  so 
hard  on  her,  would  not  have  believed  this. 
Ivan  will  never  forgive  her.' 

'  Then  Ivan  is  not  the  man  I  take  him  to 
be.  Fie,  Miss  Thorpe  !  are  these  the  lessons  we 
learn  from  our  professed  Christianity,  "  unto 
seventy  times  seven  ?  "  Do  you  mean  that  your 
sister-in-law  has  reached  even  those  wide  limits?' 

4  Excuse  me,  I  cannot  reason  on  this  basis. 
For  once  you  must  be  practical  and  look  at 
this  from  Ivan's  point  of  view.  In  his  eyes, 
Joan  will  have  sinned  past  all  forgiveness.' 

4  Let  him  tell  me  so,  arid  I  shall  know  how 
to  answer  him.  Forgive  me  if  I  tell  you  again 
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how  much  you  are  disappointing  me.  I  ex- 
pected a  more  merciful  judgment  from  a  woman, 
but  I  will  not  argue  the  point  with  you  just 
now.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  intend  to  do.  I 
have  written  to  your  brother  asking  him  to 
come  to  me  to-morrow  evening,  and  then  I 
shall  tell  him  everything,  and  beg  him  to  take 
his  wife  under  his  protection,  forgiving  her  as 
he  will  hope  one  day  to  be  forgiven.' 

'  You  will  send  Joan  back  to  us  !  you  will 
ask  us  to  condone  the  past,  and  take  her  under 
our  roof  again !  Mr.  Chudleigh,  you  cannot  be 
serious.' 

'Indeed,  I  am.  This  is  your  brother's 
house ;  his  wife  is  its  rightful  mistress.  The 
.question  lies  between  those  two  human  souls, 
who  have  so  entirely  misunderstood  each  other. 
No  sister  has  a  right  to  come  between  a  man 
and  his  wife.  You  see  I  am  telling  you  the 
truth.  I  think  you  have  been  much  to 
blame.' 

'  You  mean  because  I  would  not  leave  Ivan? 
Oh,  I  am  not  angry.  You  may  say  what  you 
like  to  me.  I  am  only  sorry  that  you  cannot 
take  my  part — that  you  side  with  Joan.' 

A  hot  flush  swept  over  Launcelot's  face. 
'  I  take  no  one's  part.  I  am  on  the  side  of 
justice  and  mercy.  I  want  to  see  a  grave  mis- 
take rectified.  I  want  two  people  who  have 
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only  made  each  other  miserable  to  find  the  way 
to  ultimate  understanding  and  peace.' 

'  But  you  think  I  am  the  hindrance  to  this.' 

'  Not  intentionally,  not  with  your  own 
will.  But  a  third  person  is  always  a  disturbing 
element  in  matrimonial  disputes.  I  think  it 
would  have  been  wiser  if  you  had  seen  your 
way  to  leave  your  brother  and  wife  together. 
Do  you  mind  my  telling  you  this  ?  ' 

'  No,  of  course  not ;  you  are  our  one  friend. 
But,  Mr.  Chudleigh,  how  can  you  have  the 
heart  to  condemn  me  to  such  exile  !  Ivan  is 
my  life,  he  is  all  I  have.  We  have  never  been 
separated.  I  do  not  believe  he  would  be  happy 
without  me.  Joan  does  not  love  him ;  she 
makes  him  miserable.'  And  now  a  slow  tear 
rolled  down  her  cheek. 

Launcelot  was  moved  when  he  saw  it. 
With  all  her  faults,  all  her  prejudice  and  hard- 
ness, Eachel's  love  for  her  brother  was  a  great 
absorbing  passion.  He  was  simply  her  life,  as 
she  expressed  it.  She  had  no  stores  of  tender- 
ness for  others  ;  her  strong  reticent  nature  was 
not  capable  of  many  attachments.  From  his 
boyhood  he  had  been  the  object  of  her  tena- 
cious and  jealous  affection.  It  was  because  she 
feared  a  rival  that  his  marriage  had  been  so 
distasteful  to  her.  Even  a  more  perfect  woman 
than  poor  faulty  Joan  would  have  had  to  suffer 
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much  at  her  hands.     Launcelot's   shrewdness 
recognised  this. 

He  had  spoken  the  truth  very  plainly  to 
her,  and  now  he  would  say  no  more  to  her. 
It  needed  other  teaching  than  his  to  show  her 
the  fallacy  of  her  own  words — that  it  was  be- 
cause she  did  not  love  her  brother  enough 
that  such  self-sacrifice  was  impossible  to 
her.  The  rigid,  jealous  bonds  in  which  she 
held  him  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
noble  selflessness  that  would  efface  itself  for 
the  beloved  object,  and  Rachel  Thorpe  had 
yet  to  learn  that  the  highest  love  demands 
least. 

4 1  am  truly  sorry  for  you,'  Launcelot  said, 
as  he  took  leave  a  little  later  on.  '  I  am  afraid 
I  am  only  adding  to  your  trouble  just  now, 
but  I  have  faith  in  you.  I  believe  when  you 
think  over  things  quietly  that  you  will  come 
round  to  my  opinion,  and  then  you  will  act 
generously  and  like  yourself.'  But  she  only 
shook  her  head. 

'  I  am  an  obstinate  woman,  and  I  do  not 
find  it  very  easy  to  change  my  views.  I  feel 
and  express  myself  strongly  about  things,  Mr. 
Chudleigh,'  looking  wistfully  at  him — and  Miss 
Thorpe's  eyes  could  be  expressive  when  they 
chose.  '  Be  my  friend  in  one  thing ;  do  not 
let  Ivan  be  angry  with  me.'  Then  he  smiled 
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at  her  very  kindly,  for  he  quite  understood 
where  her  fear  lay. 

4  That  is  one  thing  over,'  he  thought  wearily, 
as  he  stood  still  to  hail  a  passing  hansom,  and, 
as  a  great  wave  of  heart- sickness  passed  over 
him,  he  wondered  for  a  moment  how  he  was 
to  go  on  living. 

He  had  said  he  was  sorry  for  her,  but  if 
he  could  have  looked  back  into  that  pretty 
drawing-room  a  moment  and  seen  the  hard, 
stony  look  on  Eachel  Thorpe's  face  as  she 
leant  back  in  the  great  carved  chair  and  rested 
her  aching  head  against  the  woodwork,  he 
would  have  been  more  than  sorry — his  generous 
heart  would  have  bled  for  her. 

Eachel  was  alone  now  and  could  think  it  out 
quietly,  and  her  face  grew  pinched  and  wan  as 
an  old  woman's.  She  had  said  little  to  Launce- 
lot ;  the  strange  news  had  overwhelmed  her, 
and  had  made  her  feel  numb  and  giddy. 

What  an  intense  relief  had  come  to  her 
when  she  found  he  could  tell  her  news  of  Joan  ! 
No  one  knew  what  she  had  suffered  all  these 
months  on  that  girl's  account.  It  was  true  she 
had  justified  her  silence  to  Launcelot,  but,  all 
the  same,  her  anxiety  had  been  terrible.  Often 
she  had  passed  sleepless  nights  thinking  of 
Ivan's  anger  if  he  found  out  that  she  had 
no  clue  to  Joan's  whereabouts.  True,  she  had 
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kept  him  in  the  dark  for  his  own  good,  but 
would  he  be  grateful  to  her  for  her  silence? 
This  was  her  secret  fear. 

And  now  he  would  know  it,  and  not  from 
her  lips,  and  it  was  the  dread  of  his  anger  that 
made  her  look  so  wan.  Ivan  had  never  been 
angry  with  her  in  his  life,  had  never  spoken 
roughly  to  her,  and  she  thought  how  terrible  it 
would  be  to  see  his  dear  face  turned  from  her 
in  displeasure,  for  a  sudden  strong  light  seemed 
to  flood  her  inner  consciousness,  and  she  could 
no  longer  deceive  herself  with  plausible  excuses. 
She  had  prided  herself  upon  the  purity  of  her 
motives,  but  as  she  ha  d  listened  to  Launcelot's 
strange  and  inexplicable  account,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  deny  that  her  silence  had  been 
a  grievous  mistake. 

Would  she  have  held  her  peace  for  a  single 
day  if  she  could  have  guessed  that  all  this  time 
Joan  was  living  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood? that  at  any  moment  they  might  meet 
face  to  face  ?  And  then  the  scandal  and  dis- 
grace of  it  all !  What  mischief  might  not  ensue 
from  such  utter  recklessness  and  disregard  of 
consequences  ?  How  would  Ivan  live  through 
the  miserable  scenes  that  must  follow?  No, 
he  would  never  forgive  Joan,  she  repeated  over 
and  over  again.  This  long  deception  would  be 
the  death-blow  to  his  love,  she  knew,  and  the 
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knowledge  was  bitter  to  her  that  Ivan  was  still 
fond  of  his  wife,  that  in  his  heart  he  cherished 
a  secret  hope  that  one  day  she  would  acknow- 
ledge her  faults  and  return  to  him. 

And  now  perhaps  he  would  be  angry  with 
them  both — and  yet  if  she  had  sinned  it  had 
been  for  his  sake.  It  had  been  a  sore  moment 
to  her  when  she  read  condemnation  in  her 
favourite's  eyes — those  honest  grey  eyes  that 
seemed  to  read  her  through  and  through. 
1  You  are  not  acting  with  your  usual  rectitude 
and  high  principle,'  he  had  said  to  her,  but  his 
voice  had  been  very  gentle,  and  she  had  winced 
at  his  words  as  though  a  dart  had  been  thrust 
through  her. 

But  Launcelot's  disapproval  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  Ivan's.  And  then  she  resolved 
that  if  his  anger  were  great  against  her  she 
would  try  to  bear  it  as  meekly  as  she  could — 
there  should  be  no  angry  recriminations  on  her 
part.  If  he  would  not  listen  to  her  defence 
she  would  be  silent.  '  It  is  in  his  power  to 
punish  me  to  the  very  limits  of  my  deserts,'  she 
thought  bitterly,  but  if  the  pangs  be  ever  so 
great,  I  will  riot  ask  him  to  spare  me.  He 
knows  me  by  this  time.  He  knows  that  I 
would  not  have  deceived  him  except  for  his 
own  good.'  But,  strange  to  say,  even  this  re- 
flection did  not  comfort  her.  Conscience  was 
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awake  in  Kachel  Thorpe  at  last,  and  would  not 
be  silenced  by  any  plausible  sophistries. 

At  this  moment  she  heard  the  sound  of  her 
brother's  latch-key  turning  in  the  lock,  and 
rose  hurriedly,  smoothing  her  hair  with  her 
hands  and  shaking  out  the  folds  of  her  black 
dress.  As  she  looked  in  the  glass  she  saw  the 
puckered  lines  of  her  forehead,  and  told  herself 
that  she  would  soon  be  an  old  woman ;  and 
then,  as  though  to  point  a  contrast,  Joan's  face 
seemed  to  flash  before  her,  the  dark  Irish  grey 
eyes  brimming  over  with  life  and  fun,  the 
beautiful  mouth  full  and  pouting  like  a  child's, 
the  small  head  with  its  coils  of  ruddy  brown 
hair — Ivan's  bride,  whom  he  had  introduced  so 
proudly. 

Ah,  how  well  she  remembered  that  mo- 
ment !  There  had  been  no  shyness,  no  hesita- 
tion on  the  young  wife's  part.  Joan's  arms  had 
been  round  her  in  an  instant. 

'  Be  good  to  me  and  love  me,  Rachel.  I 
have  never  had  a  sister  of  my  own.'  These 
had  been  her  first  words,  and  she  remembered 
that  while  her  own  eyes  were  dry  Joan's  had 
been  full  of  tears. 

But  this  recollection  made  her  shiver,  and 
then  she  wondered  why  Ivan  did  not  come  to 
her  as  usual,  and  went  in  search  of  him. 

She  found  him  sitting   in    his   study,    ap- 
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parently  doing  nothing,  for  even  his  paper  lay 
untouched  beside  him.  As  he  turned  round 
at  her  entrance  she  thought  how  tired  and  worn 
he  looked.  '  Ivan  is  getting  old,  too,'  she 
thought  with  a  sigh. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  her ;  they  were 
both  undemonstrative  by  nature,  and  except 
on  rare  occasions  he  never  kissed  her.  They 
both  preferred  to  shake  hands ;  in  spite  of  her 
great  love  for  him,  Each  el  had  never  shown 
him  the  soft  caressing  ways  that  most  women 
delight  in  ;  such  ways  were  not  natural  to  her. 
The  perfect  friendship  that  subsisted  between 
them  did  not  need  any  outward  manifestation 
of  tenderness. 

4  You  are  tired,  Ivan.' 

'  I  was  just  thinking  the  same  thing  of  you,' 
he  returned  quietly.  '  It  is  the  heat,  I  suppose, 
that  makes  you  look  so  pale.  Can  you  spare  a 
moment  to  sit  down  ?  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing. You  remember  Uncle  Joseph  P  ' 

'  Yes,  indeed ;  one  could  hardly  forget  his 
cranky  temper.  It  gave  me  a  horror  of  gout 
when  I  was  quite  a  girl.' 

'  Well,  he  is  dead.' 

4  Dead !  Poor  old  man  !  Still,  it  is  a  com- 
fort to  know  that  he  has  left  no  one  to  mourn 
for  him.' 

'  Except  you  and  me,  you  undutiful  niece. 
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I  wish  you  could  contrive  to  drop  one  tear  to 
his  memory.' 

'  Nonsense,  Ivan.  Why,  we  have  never 
even  seen  the  old  man  for  the  last  ten  years.' 

'  He  has  left  me  sole  legatee,  however.  I 
had  no  idea  he  was  worth  so  much,  he  kept 
everything  so  close.  Wyverne  came  up  to  the 
office  to-day.  He  says,  when  things  are  cleared 
there  will  be  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  a 
year.  The  furniture  is  not  good  for  much,  and 
the  plate  is  electro,  but  there  are  some  good 
books.' 

4  My  dear  Ivan,  I  am  so  glad.  Poor  Uncle 
Joseph  !  \ve  all  said  he  would  leave  his  money 
to  some  hospital,  but  of  course  he  has  done  the 
right  thing,  you  were  his  only  nephew.' 

'.He  might  have  remembered  you  too, 
Eachel.' 

i  Oh  no,  I  have  no  need  for  money,  except 
for  my  society;  I  would  much  rather  have  it 
as  it  is.  Seven  hundred  a  year  !  Why,  Ivan,  you 
will  be  quite  a  rich  man  with  all  that  and  the 
"  Imperial  Eeview  " — you  are  saving  money 
now.' 

'  I  do  not  care  to  be  rich,'  he  returned,  in- 
differently. '  I  am  like  you,  Eachel,  I  have  no 
special  love  of  money  ;  we  neither  of  us  have 
expensive  tastes,  this  house  is  large  enough  for 
two,'  looking  round  the  small  study.  4  If  things 
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had  been  otherwise — '  and  then  he  broke  off 
with  a  sigh. 

A  lump  seemed  to  gather  in  Kachel's  throat 
as  she  looked  at  him.  This  money  gave  him 
no  pleasure  then,  it  would  add  no  new  interest 
to  his  life. 

The  quiet  routine  of  work  and  fraternal 
intercourse  that  contented  her  did  not  satisfy 
Ivan.  At  that  moment  she  realised  the  differ- 
ence in  their  natures.  She  asked  nothing  more 
of  life  than  to  go  on  from  day  to  day  as  she 
was  doing  now — busy  daylight  hours  spent 
in  benefiting  her  poor  fellow-creatures,  peace- 
ful evenings  alone  with  Ivan. 

But  he,  the  lonely  man,  wanted  his  bright 
young  wife's  presence  ;  he  yearned  for  children 
to  climb  upon  his  knee  and  call  him  father. 
There  were  times  when  he  would  rather  see 
Joan's  face  opposite  to  him  in  its  angry  re- 
bellion and  discontent  than  to  sit  there  look- 
ing into  vacancy. 

When  Rachel  had  made  some  excuse  to 
leave  him,  he  rose  and  unlocked  a  little  drawer 
in  his  writing-table.  It  was  full  of  his  treasures, 
some  photographs  of  Joan,  taken  during  their 
wedding  tour ;  the  gloves  she  had  worn  as  a 
bride ;  the  first  flower  she  had  given  him  ;  a 
lock  of  shining  brown  hair ;  two  or  three 
letters,  and  a  little  chain  she  had  left  be- 
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hind  her,  and  which  he  found  lying   on   his 
table. 

'  She  said  once  she  wanted  a  locket  with  a 
diamond  star,'  he  thought ;  '  she  had  a  fancy 
for  diamonds — indeed  for  all  bright  things.  I 
wranted  to  save  up  and  buy  her  one,  only 
Eachel  said  it  would  be  wrong  and  foolish  in 
our  position.  I  could  buy  it  now  with  Uncle 
Joseph's  money.  I  could  give  her  everything 
she  wanted,  but  she  wants  nothing  from  me ! ' 
and  then  he  sat  down  moodily,  and  the  gold 
links  of  the  chain  lay  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
'  A  more  lonely-hearted  man  never  lived  than 
Ivan  Thorpe,'  Launcelot  had  said,  and  in  this  he 
was  right. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

'NO,   NOT   TOO   LATE,    MY   CHILD.' 

'  Great  feelings  hath  she  of  her  own, 
Which  lesser  souls  may  never  know  ; 
God  giveth  them  to  her  alone, 
And  sweet  they  are  as  any  tone 
Wherewith  the  wind  may  choose  to  blow.' — Lowell. 

IP  Launcelot  had  found  his  afternoon's  work 
harassing,  his  stepmother  had  also  been  much 
tried  by  her  interview  with  Joan. 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  possessed  one  of  those 
temperate,  equable  natures  that  are  singularly 
averse  to  either  physical  or  moral  storms.  The 
least  approach  to  electricity  in  the  atmosphere, 
or  to  any  disturbing  influence  that  threatened 
a  probable  scene,  seemed  to  flutter  her  nervous 
sensibilities.  She  could  not  understand  a  noisy 
grief,  having  always  covered  the  face  of  her  own 
dead  sorrows  with  a  decent  mantle  of  reserve 
and  sacred  silence. 

She  had  always  borne  her  own  troubles 
with  a  certain  sweet  dignity  that  robbed  them 
of  all  bitterness;  she  had  loved  her  husband 

VOL.  11.  N 
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dearly,  and  she  loved  him  still,  not  believing  in 
any  possible  disunion  of  those  whom  God  had 
joined  together.  But  though  she  had  mourned 
most  truly  for  him,  not  one  of  her  children  had 
ever  heard  her  say  a  single  repining  or  rebel- 
lious word. 

Want  of  self-control,  frantic  asseverations, 
found  no  sympathy  with  her.  '  My  dear,  you 
are  making  it  all  so  much  harder  for  yourself/ 
she  said  once  to  a  young  widow  who  was  be- 
moaning herself,  'we  must  not  fight  against 
God.  Why  don't  you  give  it  all  up,  like  a  tired- 
out  child,  and  ask  Him  to  help  you  bear  it? 
That  is  what  I  did  when  my  husband  died,  and 
the  help  always  came.' 

She  had  sent  up  a  message  to  the  school- 
room by  Dossie  that  she  wished  to  speak  to  the 
governess,  and  would  be  with  her  in  half,  an 
hour's  time.  Then  she  made  arrangements  for 
the  little  girls  to  walk  over  to  Wimberley  with 
one  of  the  maids,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  seen 
them  off  the  premises  she  went  upstairs  with  a 
heavy  heart.  She  had  promised  Launcelot  to  do 
her  best  for  the  girl,  but  all  the  same  she  felt 
as  though  she  never  wished  to  see  her  again. 

Joan  was  standing  by  the  table  as  she  en- 
tered, as  though  she  had  risen  at  the  sound  of 
her  approaching  footsteps.  There  was  some- 
thing f pathetic  in  her  look  and  attitude.  She 
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wore  a  white  gown  and  a  little  black  lace 
kerchief  loosely  knotted  round  her  neck ;  her 
cheeks  were  pale,  and  her  eyes  had  the  dim 
heaviness  they  had  worn  for  days  ;  and  her  hair, 
usually  so  carefully  arranged,  clung  damply  to 
her  temples  as  though  she  had  been  lying  down 
and  had  forgotten  to  smooth  it. 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  hesitated  a  moment,  and  in 
spite  of  all  resolves,  pity  began  to  agitate  her 
motherly  bosom.  The  girl  looked  very  ill. 

'  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  fit  to  be  up  ?  '  she 
began  softly,  '  shall  we  wait  until  to-morrow  ?  ' 
But  Joan  shook  her  head  vehemently  at  this 
proposition. 

'  I  shall  not  be  any  better  to-morrow ;  I 
would  rather  have  it  over.'  Then  Mrs.  Chud- 
leigh sat  down  by  the  table,  evidently  expecting 
Joan  to  follow  her  example,  but  the  girl  did 
not  alter  her  position,  she  stood  before  her, 
with  her  hands  tightly  grasping  each  other, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  carpet. 

'My  dear,  I  cannot  talk  to  you  like  this, 
will  you  not  sit  down  ?  '  but  again  Joan  shook 
her  head. 

'  No,  Mrs.  Chudleigh,  I  will  not  sit  in  your 
presence — a  culprit  does  not  sit  before  his 
judge,  and  you  are  my  judge.'  And  then  she 
looked  up,  and  the  tears  began  to  gather  to  her 
eyes,  and  the  muscles  of  her  white  throat 
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worked,  and  a  sort  of  sob  seemed  to  choke  her 
utterance — and  the  next  instant  she  was  at  Mrs. 
Chudleigh's  feet,  and  her  face  was  hidden  in 
her  lap,  and  the  elder  woman  could  feel  the 
passionate  heavings  of  her  breast. 

'  My  dear,  my  dear,  this  will  never  do  ! '  she 
began  in  gentle  reproof,  putting  her  hand  on 
the  girl's  head  and  trying  to  raise  her,  but  Joan 
resisted  with  all  her  strength.  '  This  will  do 
neither  of  us  any  good.' 

'  I  will  not  move  until  you  have  forgiven 
me !  Oh,  I  can  see  how  angry  you  are  !  You  have 
never  looked  at  me  like  that  before,  and  I  cannot 
bear  it !  I  think  it  will  break  my  heart  if  you 
do  not  forgive  me !  I  love  you  so,  and  now 
you  will  tell  me  that  you  can  never  trust  me 
again ! ' 

'  Will  you  sit  down  quietly  and  hear  what 
I  have  to  say  ?  '  But  she  might  as  well  have 
spoken  to  the  wind — only  a  sob  answered  her. 

'  You  are  so  good  yourself,  that  you  can- 
not understand  how  a  poor  girl  can  be  so  bad, 
but  indeed — indeed — I  never  meant  to  be 
wicked.  I  was  so  unhappy  and  I  wanted  to 
be  free,  and  there  was  no  other  way  than  this, 
and  I  knew  people  often  changed  their  names, 
and  I  never  thought  about  consequences,  and 
how  you  would  all  think  I  had  deceived  you. 
I  know  now  what  remorse  means,  and  what  Esau 
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felt  "  when  he  found  no  room  for  repent- 
ance." I  would  undo  it  all  if  I  could,  but  it  is 
too  late.' 

'  No,  not  too  late,  my  child,  but  it  is  not 
to  me  you  ought  to  kneel.'  Then  Joan  lifted 
her  head  slowly,  and  fixed  her  mournful  eyes 
on  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  face ;  their  appealing 
sorrow  touched  her  more  than  any  words. 

'  You  mean  my  husband  ?  you  are  thinking 
of  Ivan  ?  Well,  I  should  have  been  at  his  feet 
long  ago  if  he  had  been  less  hard  to  me.  You 
are  angry  with  me  and  justly  too,  and  yet  you 
can  speak  gently,  you  do  not  keep  me  at  a 
distance  with  the  blackness  of  your  frown.  I 
love  to  be  here,  it  makes  me  feel  better  only  to 
hold  your  dress.'  Then  Mrs.  Chudleigh  smiled 
faintly  and  took  the  girl's  hands  between  her 
own. 

'  Joan — shall  I-  call  you  Joan  ?  will  you 
listen  to  me,  as  though  you  were  my  daughter  ? ' 

'  Yes,  dear  Mrs.  Chudleigh,  I  will ;  I  will 
do  anything,  bear  anything,  if  you  will  only 
forgive  me,  and  call  me  Joan.'  r- 

'I  shall  hold  you  to  that  presently,  but 
now  let  me  ask  you  a  question,  for  I  fear  you 
are  very  ignorant  as  well  as  wilful.  Do  you 
acknowledge  Mr.  Thorpe  to  be  your  true  and  law- 
ful husband  ?  will  you  own  that  you  are  bound 
to  him  by  the  laws  of  God  and  the  Church  ? ' 
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'  Yes/  rather  reluctantly.  '  Of  course,  Ivan 
and  I  were  married.' 

'  Then  whether  you  love  him  or  not,  you 
owe  him  a  life's  obedience.'  And  thereupon,  to 
the  girl's  astonishment,  she  broke  into  a  little 
homily  on  wifely  duties. 

If  the  husband  who  had  loved  her  so  well 
had  heard  that  flood  of  silvery  eloquence,  his 
purified  intelligence  would  have  most  surely 
rejoiced.  To  Joan  it  was  a  new  language,  a 
revelation.  No  one  had  so  spoken  to  her  before 
as  this  sweet  woman  was  speaking  to  her  now. 

Were  such  things  possible  in  this  wicked 
world  ?  Were  there  really  men  and  women — 
mere  flesh  and  blood — who  had  so  conquered 
the  old  Adam  within  them  that  they  walked 
through  life  carrying  the  white  standard  un- 
sullied through  the  enemy's  country  ?  Were 
such  purity  and  self-sacrifice  attainable  ?  Then, 
indeed,  even  unhappy,  disappointed  lives  had 
their  own  lovely  meanings.  - 

'  People  are  always  blaming  circumstances 
for  what  is  often  their  own  fault,'  went  on 
Mrs.  Chudleigh.  '  I  have  heard  women  com- 
plaining of  their  husbands,  and  mothers  of  their 
children,  when  the  trouble  lies  in  their  own 
unhappy  natures.  I  wish  I  were  a  wise  woman 
for  your  sake.  But  I  have  daughters  of  my 
own,  and  mothers  learn  a  good  deal  from  their 
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children,  and  God  lias  given  me  a  noble  son, 
who  has  taught  me  many  things.  And  I  want 
to  tell  you  this,  that  though  we  are  not  to 
blame  for  circumstances,  yet  we  are  respon- 
sible for  the  way  we  turn  them  to  account,  and 
that  we  owe  duties  to  the  human  beings  who 
share  our  homes.  To  be  happy  or  unhappy 
may  not  be  in  your  own  power,  but  there  is 
one  question  that  will  be  demanded  of  you — 
"  How  have  you  done  your  duty  to  the  hus- 
band whom  you  vowed  before  God  to  love, 
honour,  and  obey  ?  " '  And  then  it  was  that  Joan 
bowed  her  head,  stricken  through  her  heart 
and  conscience. 

'  I  should  have  been  good  if  you  had  been 
my  mother,'  she  said  simply.  And  this  little 
speech  touched  Mrs.  Chudleigh  extremely. 

1  Yes,  but  you  will  be  good  now,  will  you 
not,  for  I  am  going  to  kiss  you  in  assurance  of  my 
forgiveness  ?  But  there  is  something  you  must 
do  first — you  must  put  on  your  wedding  ring.' 

A  painful  blush  came  to  Joan's  cheek,  but 
she  made  no  answer,  only  unfastened  her  black 
lace  kerchief,  and  drew  a  little  hair  chain  within 
view,  with  two  glittering  rings  attached  to  it. 
At  a  sign  from  Mrs.  Chudleigh  she  put  them  on 
— the  thick  gold  ring  with  its  massive  keeper- 
but  her  tears  fell  fast  as  she  obeyed,  and  she 
seemed  strangely  agitated. 
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'  That  is  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction,' 
observed  Mrs.  Chudleigh  ;  and  then  she  put  her 
arms  round  the  girl  and  kissed  her  forehead. 
'  Now,  Joan,  you  will  go  back  to  your  husband 
like  a  brave,  true-hearted  wife.' 

'  Go  back ! '  evidently  shrinking  at  her 
words.  '  Do  you  really  mean  I  must  go  back 
to  her  and  to  that  life — death  rather,  for  it 
was  no  life  ?  ' 

'  Never  mind  all  that.  There  is  no  she  in 
the  question ;  it  lies  between  you  and  your 
husband.  Go  back.  Of  course  you  must 
go  back  to  him  if  he  will  open  his  doors  to 
you.  Oh,  Joan  I  you  are  very  young,  but 
the  young  die  sometimes.  Think  what  it  would 
be  if  death  came  and  found  you  outside  the 
path  of  duty — how  terrible  would  be  his  mes- 
sage, "  The  Master  has  come,  and  calleth  for 
thee"!' 

Joan  shuddered. 

'  Oh,  I  know  I  am  not  fit  to  die.' 

'  We  are  none  of  us  fit ;  but  I  think  we  are 
more  ready  to  go  when  we  are  in  our  right 
place,  where  He  has  put  us.  To  leave  it  is  to 
be  like  the  sentinel  leaving  his  post  before  he 
is  relieved.  Oh,  I  am  always  so  sorry  for 
people  who  lose  their  way,  and  never  think  of 
these  things.' 

'  I  have  never  thought  of  them  before.' 
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'  Then  you  must  make  up  for  lost  time,  my 
dear.  You  must  be  very  humble  before  your 
husband,  for  your  sin  against  him  has  been  very 
great.  If  he  should  refuse  to  forgive  you,  you 
must  just  set  yourself  to  obey  him,  and  wait 
patiently  until  he  shows  signs  of  softening.  Men 
are  not  like  us,'  finished  the  simple  woman, 
;  they  are  more  masterful ;  and  when  they  have 
the  right  on  their  side  they  will  not  stoop  to  a 
compromise.  Mr.  Thorpe  may  feel  that  you 
have  forfeited  his  trust.' 

'  He  will  not  forgive  me !  I  cannot  expect 
him  to  do  so  ! '  she  returned,  in  a  low  voice.  '  If 
I  were  to  humble  myself  ever  so  much,  he 
would  only  turn  from  me.  Eachel  says  he  has 
quite  ceased  to  love  me.' 

'  Eachel  may  be  wrong.' 

'  There  is  no  hope  for  me — with  Eachel. 
When  you  were  talking  just  now,  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  try  again  and  do  better,  but  with 
her  it  would  be  impossible.  Of  course  every- 
thing she  says  is  true  ;  but  somehow  one's  faults 
seem  magnified  in  that  strong,  hard  light.  She 
cannot  make  allowances  for  my  undisciplined 
nature,  and  imperfect  education.  She  thinks 
I  am  all  bad.' 

'  Never  mind,  you  must  be  patient  over  this 
too.  Eemember  how  much  reason  you  have 
given  her  for  her  complaints.  If  I  were  in  her 
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place  I  should  find  it  very  difficult  to  forgive 
you  for  making  a  brother  so  miserable.' 

,  Then  Joan  remained  silent ;  but  a  few 
moments  afterwards  she  said,  in  rather  a  shame- 
faced way — 

'Mrs.  Chudleigh,  may  I  say  something 
about  your  son  ? ' 

Then  a  sudden  colour  suffused  Mrs:  Chud- 
leigh's  fair,  middle-aged  face. 

'  No,  my  dear,'  she  said  quietly,  '  I  think 
not.' 

'Just  as  you  wish,'  returned  Joan,  in  a 
proud  voice.  '  It  was  only  because  I  thought 
you  had  a  right  to  know  that  I  wished  to  tell 
you.'  And  then  she  softened,  and  her  beauti- 
ful eyes  had  their  misty  look  again.  '  Oh ! 
I  must  tell  you  how  good  he  is.  Once  or 
twice  when  he  was  talking  to  me  I  thought 
he  was  more  like  an  angel  than  a  man.  He 
did  not  think  of  himself,  only  of  me,  want- 
ing me  to  be  good.  That  is  how  the  angels 
feel,  do  they  not  ?  I — I  have  such  a  pain  here,' 
pressing  her  hands  to  her  heart,  '  when  I  think 
that  perhaps  I  have  caused  him  trouble  too.' 

'  My  son  is  a  good  man,'  returned  Mrs. 
Chudleigh  with  dignity ;  '  things  will  not  hurt 
him  long.  God  will  take  care  of  that;  you 
must  leave  all  that,  and  think  only  how  you 
are  to  be  reconciled  to  your  husband.'  And 
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then  she  rose,  and  bidding  the  girl  gently  go  to 
her  room  and  think  it  all  out  quietly  on  her 
knees,  '  for  it  is  there  we  learn  to  bear  our 
troubles,  Joan,'  she  finished,  she  went  slowly 
and  sadly  downstairs. 

Sadly,  because  it  was  of  her  boy  she  was 
thinking,  and  not  of  poor  repentant  Joan.  '  Is 
it  any  wonder  ? '  she  said  to  herself.  '  With  all 
her  faults  how  can  any  one  help  loving  her  ? 
My  heart  went  out  to  her  in  a  moment. 
Launcelot  is  right ;  she  is  as  ignorant  and  in- 
nocent as  a  child.  No  one  has'  taught  her 
anything.  Poor  thing !  poor  young  thing ! 
And  he  would  have  understood  her  and  made 
her  happy.'  And  then  she  blamed  herself  for 
these  thoughts.  '  What  am  I  thinking  about  ? 
and  there  is  that  ill-used  husband  to  be  con- 
sidered. Oh !  he  must  forgive  her.  We  can 
none  of  us  stand  seeing  Joan  unhappy.' 

On  entering  the  dining-room  she  was  some- 
what surprised  to  find  Launcelot  walking  rest- 
lessly up  and  down  the  long  room.  Directly 
he  caught  sight  of  her  he  hurried  up  to  her. 

4  Well,  Madella  ?  '  in  an  inquiring  tone ; 
and  there  was  no  mistaking  the  anxiety  visible 
on  his  face. 

4  You  were  right,'  she  answered  quietly. 
4  After  all  I  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  forgive 
her.'  Then  he  gave  her  a  grateful  look,  and  as 
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the  little  girls  just  then  made  their  appearance, 
nothing  more  passed  between  them. 

But  later  in  the  evening  they  had  a  long 
talk  together  as  they  paced  up  and  down  the 
terrace,  with  the  moonlight  making  every  furze 
bush  visible  on  the  common,  while  the  sweet 
fragrance  of  a  thousand  flowers  came  refresh- 
ingly from  the  garden,  and  though  their  lips 
were  sealed  then  and  for  ever  on  one  subject, 
what  eloquence  was  in  that  silence  ! 

It  was  well  for  Launcelot  that  at  this  period 
of  heart-loneliness  and  inward  desolation,  when 
all  the  fair  dreams  of  his  manhood  lay  shattered 
around  him,  this  womanly  sympathy  had  power 
to  comfort  him. 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  was  not  a  strong-minded 
woman.  Her  children  never  heard  her  say 
clever  things.  She  did  not  read  much,  never- 
theless her  influence  was  great  with  them.  Her 
grown-up  sons  respected  the  simple  goodness 
that  seemed  to  surround  her  with  an  atmo- 
sphere of  peace.  A  loving  heart  had  taught  her 
the  secret  of  sympathy.  She  knew  when  to 
speak  and  when  to  be  silent. 

She  listened  with  deep  interest  to  Launce- 
lot's  account  of  his  interview  with  Eachel 
Thorpe,  and  then  they  talked  together  very 
solemnly  of  the  painful  ordeal  of  the  morrow. 

'  I  wish  I  could  spare  you  that,  Lance,'  she 
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said  wistfully.  'You  do  not  know  how  I  am 
blaming  myself  for  all  that  has  happened ; 
your  dear  father  always  said  I  was  an  inju- 
dicious woman,  and  indeed  I  feel  he  was  right. 

'  Madella ! ' 

'Indeed,  Lance,  I  do  feel  that  you  have 
a  right  to  be  angry  with  me.' 

'It  is  a  right  I  have  no  desire  to  use, 
Madella.  We  are  too  much  to  each  other ; 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  angry.  What  should  I 
do  without  you  now  ?  No  mother  could  be 
more  to  me  than  you  are.' 

'  My  dearest  boy  ! ' 

'You  must  not  trouble  yourself  about  a 
past  mistake.  I  think  our  mistakes  and 
failures  are  often  turned  to  good  even  in  this 
world.  What  does  a  little  pain  and  difficulty 
matter  if  we  can  only  put  Mrs.  Thorpe  in  her 
rightful  place  again  ?  '  And  after  a  little  more 
such  talk  they  separated,  and  Mrs.  Ghudleigh 
went  up  to  Joan's  room.  She  felt  she  could 
not  rest  until  she  knew  whether  the  girl  were 
asleep. 

She  found  her  lying  wide  awake,  and, 
though  the  room  was  dark,  she  knew  at  once 
-by  her  voice  that  she  had  been  weeping. 

'  My  dear,  it  is  twelve  o'clock,  and  you  are 
not  asleep  ! ' 

*  How  can  I  sleep  ? '  she  returned  restlessly. 
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c  I  do  nothing  but  think.  I  go  over  it  all 
again  and  again,  and  it  seems  to  me  as  though 
no  girl  had  ever  been  so  wicked.  How  can  I 
expect  Ivan  to  forgive  me  ?  ' 

4  Hush  !  I  cannot  let  you  talk  now.  You 
will  make  yourself  ill,'  returned  Mrs.  Chudleigh 
in  a  soothing  motherly  voice,  as  she  felt  with 
dismay  the  girl's  burning  hands  and  forehead. 
'  The  children  say  you  have  eaten  nothing. 
I  am  going  to  bring  you  some  lemonade,  and 
you  must  drink  it,  and  then  I  shall  bathe 
your  face  and  hands,  and  perhaps  you  may 
fall  asleep.'  And  as  Joan  thanked  her  and 
submitted  gratefully  to  her  gentle  manipula- 
tions, she  added  quietly,  '  I  am  very  wakeful 
myself  and  do  not  feel  inclined  for  my  bed.  I 
mean  to  sit  in  this  comfortable  chair  by  the 
window,  for  I  have  much  to^  think  about.  Do 
not  take  any  notice  of  me ;  I  do  not  wish  to 
talk.  Close  your  eyes  and  try  to  lie  quiet,  and 
the  restlessness  will  pass.  What  is  it  you 
want,  my  dear  ? ' — for  the  girl  held  her  fast. 

'  May  I  kiss  you  ?  Oh,  how  I  love  you  ! ' 
— half  hysterically — 'how  good  you  are  to 
me  !  You  know  how  dreadful  the  night  is 
with  all  these  thoughts,  and  that  is  why  you 
stay.' 

'  If  you  talk  I  must  go,'  she  replied  gently, 
for  she  knew  by  the  strained,  highly-pitched 
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voice  that  Joan  must  be  soothed  at  all  costs. 
This  girl,  who  was  always  in  extremes,  was 
now  suffering  the  pangs  of  acute  remorse. 

'  Oh  that  I  could  be  a  child  again,  that  I 
could  undo  the  past ! '  she  moaned  as  she  fell 
back  upon  her  pillows.  '  Sleep !  Shall  I  ever 
sleep  and  forget !  But  even  as  she  spoke  a 
strange  sort  of  drowsiness  crept  over  her,  a 
quieting  influence  that  seemed  to  lull  the 
agony.  She  thought  it  was  owing  to  the 
soothing  presence  of  the  good  friend  who 
watched  beside  her,  but  Mrs.  Chudleigh  knew 
otherwise ;  she  was  only  waiting  until  the 
sedative  she  had  mixed  in  the  lemonade  had 
taken  effect.  And  when  in  less  than  an  hour 
the  girl's  regular  breathing  satisfied  her  that 
she  was  asleep  she  quietly  left  the  room. 

That  long  sleep  saved  Joan.  It  was  late 
before  she  woke — nearly  noon — and  the  maid 
who  brought  her  coffee  told  her  that  the  little 
girls  had  done  their  lessons  with  Mrs.  Chud- 
leigh, and  were  now  playing  in  the  garden. 

'  And  if  you  please,  ma'am,'  continued 
Emma,  looking  very  serious  and  round- eyed, 
4  the  mistress  hopes  that  you  will  be  quite 
easy  about  them,  as  they  are  going  to  drive 
with  her  this  afternoon,  and  you  need  not 
trouble  to  come  down  to  luncheon  unless  you 
feel  inclined.' 

T 
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'  Mrs.  Chudleigh  is  very  kind,'  returned 
Joan  feebly,  for  she  felt  as  though  her  strength 
were  gone.  Still  she  managed  to  dress  herself, 
and  when  Mrs.  Chudleigh  came  in  search  of 
her  an  hour  later  she  found  her  by  the  school- 
room window  trying  to  occupy  herself  with 
some  needlework. 

'  Are  you  better,  Joan  ? ' 

1  Yes,  I  think  so ;  thank  you.  I  had  such 
a  beautiful  sleep  ;  the  pain  has  quite  gone  out 
of  my  head.' 

'  That  is  well,  but  it  has  left  you  pale  and 
weak.  Now  I  am  going  to  take  the  children 
out,  and  we  shall  not  be  back  until  dinner- 
time. I  have  asked  Mrs.  Fenwick  to  look 
after  you.' 

'  Does  she  know  ? '  asked  Joan  in  rather  a 
trembling  voice. 

'  The  whole  house  knows  by  this  time,' 
returned  Mrs.  Chudleigh  gravely ;  '  to-morrow, 
when  the  girls  come  back,  I  will  tell  them 
myself.' 

'  Pauline  will  never  speak  to  me  again ! ' 

*  You  must  not  say  that.  Pauline  is  young, 
and  of  course  she  will  be  much  shocked.  She 
is  so  absolutely  true,  that  truth  seems  indis- 
pensable to  her.  You  must  not  mind  if  she  be 
hard  at  first  in  her  judgment.' 

'  Oh  no,    no  !      I  deserve  hardness.     You 
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must  not  ask  her  to  be  kind  to  me.  I  know 
we  can  never  be  friends  again ; '  but  to  this 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  made  no  reply.  She  knew 
her  young  daughter  too  well  to  expect  a 
charitable  estimate  of  Joan's  conduct.  Bee 
would  be  less  severe  than  Pauline  ;  her  uncom- 
promising honesty  never  could  comprehend  any 
dereliction  of  truth.  'Everybody  always  tells 
the  truth,  mamma,'  she  had  said  once  when 
quite  a  little  child ;  '  only  wicked  people  tell 
lies,  and  none  of  them  go  to  heaven,'  and 
she  had  scarcely  modified  her  views  on  this 
point. 

Joan  did  not  try  to  deceive  herself.  She 
knew  she  had  forfeited  the  good  opinion  of  all 
these  good  friends — the  Miss  llossiter  they 
loved  and  trusted  had  never  really  existed. 

'  I  should  not  mind  being  so  unhappy  if  I 
could  only  undo  it  all,'  she  thought ;  and  again 
those  pathetic,  heart-searching  words  came  to 
her  mind,  '  He  found  no  place  for  repentance, 
though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears.' 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

IN   THE   STUDIO. 

'  Love  exists  not  without  hope,  but  mine  was  as  nearly 
allied  to  despair  as  that  of  a  sailor  swimming  for  his  life.' 

The  Talisman, 

LAUNCELOT  had  given  orders  that  Mr.  Thorpe 
should  be  brought  at  once  to  the  studio  and 
that  coffee  should  be  served  there.  When  his 
friend  was  announced,  he  put  down  his  paper 
and  greeted  him  with  his  accustomed  cor- 
diality, and  Mr.  Thorpe  noticed  nothing  unusual 
in  his  manner. 

'  Your  peremptorily- worded  note  rather 
frightened  me,'  he  observed  cheerfully  ; ' "  press- 
ing business  on  which  you  needed  my  opinion." 
That  was  pretty  strong.  I  had  a  paper  to 
finish  on  the  minor  American  novelists,  but  I 
thought  I  would  spare  you  an  hour,  and  make 
it  up  by  a  little  less  sleep.  What's  in  the 
wind,  Chudleigh?  Now  I  come  to  look  at 
you,  you  don't  seem  quite  up  to  the  mark.' 
'  Oh,  yes.  I  am  pretty  fit,  thank  you.' 
'  Nothing  really  wrong,  I  hope  ?  ' 
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'  Well,  it  is  rather  an  upsetting  business 
altogether ;  but  we  will  come  to  that  presently. 
Take  a  cup  of  coffee  after  your  walk,  Thorpe. 
I  am  sorry  if  I  have  put  you  to  any  incon- 
venience, but  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.' 

'  Nothing  wrong  about  investments,  I  hope  ? 
You  are  rather  an  unpractical  fellow.  Eachel 
says  your  proteges  are  like  locusts,  and  will 
eat  up  all  your  substance.  I  fancy  I  am  in 
the  position  to  give  you  advice,  for  I  have 
come  into  a  tidy  little  fortune  since  I  saw 
you.' 

'  Not  really  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  a  certain  elderly  relative  has  departed 
this  life  and  left  me  his  little  all.  Oh,  it  will 
not  seem  much  to  a  millionaire  like  you,  but 
for  a  struggling  literary  man  seven  hundred  a 
year  means  riches.' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  so  glad  !  No  man 
deserves  good  fortune  more.' 

4  And  no  man  cares  for  it  less,  voila  tout.' 
Then  Launcelot  looked  up  rather  sharply. 

'  Yes,  I  understand,  but  you  will  change 
your  mind  about  that.  You  work  too  hard, 
Thorpe.  There  will  be  no  need  for  burning 
the  midnight  oil  now.' 

'  There  never  has  been,  in  the  way  you  put 
it ;  if  I  work  hard  it  is  because  I  have  no 
interest  outside  my  work.  I  begin  to  under- 

o  2 
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stand  why  some  men  get  ^into  such  grooves  ; 
they  go  on  from  day  to  day  like  mere  machines 
— rather  rusty  ones,  too — they  have  no  other 
life.' 

'  Oh,  you  must  change  all  that  now,'  re- 
turned Launcelot  absently,  and  then  he  looked 
at  his  friend  who  was  enjoying  his  coffee 
leisurely  and  moralising  over  it.  Mr.  Thorpe 
looked  better  this  evening,  his  clever  well-cut 
face  had  a  more  animated  expression.  Launce- 
lot's  society  always  roused  and  interested  him. 

'  Yes,  we  must  change  all  that,'  repeated 
Launcelot,  as  he  rose  from  the  chair,  and 
walking  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  began 
lighting  two  lamps  held  by  bronze  figures. 
Mr.  Thorpe  leant  back  in  his  chair  and  watched 
him. 

'  Do  we  need  all  this  illumination  ?  But 
perhaps  you  intend  to  show  me  your  picture. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  finished  after  all  ?  ' 

'  No,  but  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion 
for  all  that.  Wait  until  I  have  arranged  the 
light,  there  is  no  hurry  ; '  but  Launcelot's  hand 
shook  a  little  as  he  uncovered  the  easel,  and 
the  beautiful  fresh  face  of  his  Elizabeth  seemed 
to  flash  from  the  canvas.  But  Mr.  Thorpe  did 
not  notice  his  nervousness,  he  was  looking 
round  the  magnificent  room  with  undisguised 
admiration. 
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'  Tliis  is  how  you  rich  artists  live,'  he 
observed  sarcastically,  '  like  art  princes.  Those 
hangings  are  Venetian,  are  they  not?  That 
cabinet  looks  to  me  priceless.  I  ought  to  see 
these  things  by  daylight.  I  confess  I  have  a 
weakness  myself  for  old  oak.  You  have 
managed  badly.  You  ought  to  have  invited  me 
to  afternoon  tea,  and  received  me  in  your  old 
velvet  coat — your  conventional  war  paint  does 
not  seem  to  suit  your  surroundings.' 

'  Oh,  I  have  just  come  from  the  dinner 
table,  and  have  not  changed  my  coat ; '  and  then 
Launcelot  added  hastily,  l  if  you  will  excuse 
me  for  a  moment,  Thorpe,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
get  into  something  more  comfortable,  as  we 
are  not  going  into  the  drawing-room,  and  you 
can  look  round  you  while  I  am  gone,'  and  as 
Mr.  Thorpe  nodded  acquiescence  Launcelot 
left  the  room. 

4  That  is  the  best  plan  after  all,'  he  thought 
as  he  walked  through  the  glass  corridor.  '  What 
a  fool  one  is  at  this  sort  of  thing !  I  felt  it  was 
impossible  to  begin  the  subject.' 

Launcelot  had  acted  on  a  momentary  im- 
pulse in  thus  absenting  himself,  but  when  ten 
minutes  later  he  returned  in  his  old  brown 
velvet  coat,  he  knew  he  had  done  the  right 
thing,  he  felt  it  as  he  stood  on  the  threshold 
and  saw  his  friend  standing  motionless  before 
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the  easel,  a  black  rigid  figure  between  the  two 
bronze  slaves  holding  the  pure  white  globes  of 
light  in  their  uplifted  arms.  At  the  sound 
of  the  opening  door,  Mr.  Thorpe  half  turned — 
4  Chudleigh,  come  here  ! '  and  there  was  some- 
thing changed  and  hoarse  in  his  voice.  Launce- 
lot  obeyed  and  stood  silently  beside  him. 

'  Mr.  Thorpe  pointed  stiffly  to  the  canvas. 
'  What  does  that  mean  ?  '  he  asked,  '  where — 
where — have  you  seen  her  ?  ' 

'  You  recognise  it  then  ?  '  was  the  quiet  re- 
joinder. 

'  Recognise  it ! '  he  repeated  with  rising  ex- 
citement in  his  voice.  '  Are  there  two  faces 
like  that  ?  Could  any  other  woman  look  like 
that  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  do  not  know  my  own 
wife?  That  is  Joan ! — Joan ! — as  I  stand  here 
a  living  man.' 

'  You  are  right,'  returned  Launcelot,  '  the 
lady  who  did  me  the  honour  to  sit  for  that 
central  figure  is  Mrs.  Thorpe.' 

'  What ! '  turning  on  him  with  a  look  terrible 
to  see  on  any  man's  face.  '  Do  you  mean  that 
my  wife  has  condescended  to  be  an  artist's 

model — that   Joan '   but  Launcelot  would 

not  let  him  finish  ;  he  took  his  arm  with  a  grave 
pitying  look  and  led  him  away. 

'  Don't,  Thorpe ;  it  is  desecration  even  to 
hint  at  such  things  before  that  picture.  I  should 
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have  thought  that  that  face  would  have  rebuked 
even  an  unworthy  thought,  but  you  are  excited 
and  unlike  yourself.  Sit  down;  before  I  can 
explain  matters,  I  must  ask  you  a  question. 
Where  do  you  believe  your  wife  to  be  at  the 
present  moment  ? ' 

'  At  Malvern.' 

'  Indeed  ?     Can  you  vouch  for  that  fact  ? ' 

'  She's  living  by  her  own  wish  as  companion 
to  an  invalid  lady,  Mrs.  Weston  of  Koseneath.' 

'  Mrs.  Weston  is  dead,  has  been  dead  for 
more  than  a  year.  She  died  soon  after  Mrs. 
Templeton.' 

'  Impossible !  You  are  labouring  under  some 
mistake.  My  sister  would  have  been  the  first 
person  to  be  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Weston's 
death ;  she  was  in  constant  correspondence 
with  Joan.' 

'  We  must  leave  that  for  the  present.  I  dare 
not  enter  into  that  part  of  the  subject  now. 
I  want  to  convince  you  of  the  fact  that  for  the 
last  year  you  have  known  nothing  of  your 
wife's  movements — that  I  am  better  informed 
with  them  than  yourself.' 

'  What  on  earth  are  you  driving  at,  Chud- 
leigh  ?  Speak  out,  man,  if  you  have  anything 
to  tell  me  ! ' 

'  I  have  much  to  tell  you.  In  the  first  place, 
Mrs.  Thorpe  is  under  this  roof.' 
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' Good  heavens ! ' 

'  She  has  been  living  under  this  roof  for  the 
last  year.' 

4  Chudleigh,  one  or  other  of  us  must  be  mad ! 
God  give  me  patience  to  sit  and  hear  you ! ' 

'  He  will,  Thorpe,  He  will,'  returned  Launce- 
lot  in  a  moved  voice,  for  the  grey  drawn 
lines  round  Mr.  Thorpe's  mouth,  and  the  sudden 
haggardness  of  his  look  spoke  of  strongly  con- 
trolled feeling.  l  Will  you  try  to  listen  to  me 
without  interruption  while  I  tell  you  everything 
from  the  beginning  ?  remember  it  is  painful  for 
me  as  well  as  for  you,  for  until  the  day  before 
yesterday,  I  had  no  idea  that  the  lady  living 
in  our  house  as  Sybil's  governess  was  Mrs. 
Thorpe.' 

'  What  did  she  call  herself  ? ' 

'  Miss  Eossiter.'  Then  Mr.  Thorpe  uttered  a 
low  groan,  and  when  Launcelot  looked  at  him 
next  his  face  was  shielded  by  his  hand. 

'Go  on,  I  will  not  interrupt  you,'  he  said 
hoarsely. 

'  It  was  rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  was 
at  the  Italian  lakes,  I  remember,  when  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  my  stepmother  telling  me  she 
had  engaged  a  new  governess  for  Sybil.  Stay, 
I  have  the  letter  here,  let  me  read  exactly  what 
she  said — "  You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  my  dear 
Lance,  that  I  have  been  at  last  successful  and 
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have  secured  just  the  person  I  want  for  Sybil. 
I  have  been  several  times  to  Harley  Street,  but 
without  any  result,  until  I  saw  Miss  Rossiter. 
She  is  an  extremely  engaging  young  person, 
very  pleasant  in  manner,  and  seems  full  of  life 
and  vivacity.  She  has  a  lovely  voice  and  plays 
exceedingly  well,  and  seems  ladylike  as  well  as 
accomplished.  Bee  was  charmed  with  her, 
and  I  must  confess  I  liked  her  at  once,  she 
looked  so  frank  and  good-humoured.  She 
told  me  at  once  that  she  had  never  had  any 
pupils,  as  her  only  situation  had  been  with  an 
invalid  lady  with  whom  she  lived  as  companion, 
but  as  this  Mrs.  Weston  was  dead,  and  she 
had  recently  lost  her  aunt  who  had  brought 
her  up,  she  wished  to  try  her  hand  at  teaching, 
as  she  was  fond  of  children.  There  was  a 
little  difficulty  about  references,  owing  to  Mrs. 
Weston's  death,  but  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Maclean, 
who  lives  near  Malvern,  and  begged  her  to  make 
all  necessary  inquiries.  I  think  she  saw  the 
housekeeper,  I  am  not  sure,  but,  anyhow,  Mrs. 
Maclean  says  Mrs.  Weston  was  one  of  the  best- 
known  people  in  Malvern,  and  though  she 
always  thought  her  companion,  whom  she  had 
met  once  or  twice,  was  a  young  married  lady 
separated  from  her  husband,  she  supposed  she 
was  mixing  her  up  in  her  mind  with  a  previous 
companion,  but  she  was  a  very  ladylike  person. 
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I  am  afraid  you  will  be  vexed  with  me,  Lance, 
for  acting  so  impulsively,  but  when  I  saw  Miss 
Eossiter  again  I  engaged  her,  and  she  is  coming 
to  us  next  week." 

'  She  came,'  went  on  Launcelot,  putting  the 
envelope  in  his  pocket  again,  '  and  every  letter 
I  received  contained  glowing  accounts  of  the 
new  governess.  Pauline  had  struck  up  a 
friendship  with  her,  and  Sybil  was  a  different 
child  under  her  wise  management.  When 
I  returned  home,  and  saw  Miss  Eossiter,  I 
confess  that  I  blamed  my  stepmother  for  in- 
discretion and  want  of  worldly  wisdom.  I 
considered  Miss  Eossiter  far  too  handsome  for 
her  position.  I  thought  her  singularly  fasci- 
nating, and  feared  that  my  brothers  would 
think  so  too,  but  my  disapproval  made  very 
little  impression  on  my  stepmother;  both  she 
and  the  girls  were  infatuated  with  Miss  Eossiter. 
After  a  time  I  began  to  disapprove  less  my- 
self. In  spite  of  her  frankness  and  vivacity  I 
soon  saw  that  Miss  Eossiter  appeared  perfectly 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  she  was  a  young 
and  lovely  woman.  She  neither  seemed  to 
expect  nor  demand  admiration.  She  gave  men 
no  encouragement  to  approach  her,  and  I  do 
not  believe  the  boldest  of  them  ever  ventured 
to  address  a  compliment  to  her.  It  was  this 
propriety  of  behaviour  that  gave  my  stepmother 
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such  perfect  confidence  in  her.  I  remember 
she  once  told  me  that  Miss  Eossiter  was  as 
dignified  as  though  she  were  a  married  woman.' 

D  D 

There  was  a  pause  here,  as  though  Launce- 
lot  hoped  for  some  interruption,  but  none 
came.  Mr.  Thorpe's  face  wras  still  shielded  from 
the  light ;  he  did  not  move  or  change  his  atti- 
tude. Launcelot  turned  a  shade  paler,  his 
manner  became  agitated  and  irresolute — he  had 
come  to  a  part  of  his  story  where  he  was  in 
danger  of  breaking  down. 

'  Thorpe '  he  began,  and  then  stopped, 

'  you  have  a  right  to  know,  it  shall  be  told, 
if  you  wish  it,  though  at  the  expense  of 
such  pain  as  even  you  cannot  guess.'  Then 
the  other  man  slowly  raised  his  head  and 
looked  at  him  ;  those  cold  steady  eyes  seemed 
to  read  Launcelot  through  and  through. 

'  No,'  he  said,  '  you  need  tell  me  nothing, 
Chudleigh.  I  can  understand  for  myself. 
Whatever  happened,  you  were  not  to  blame. 
I  can  trust  the  man  who  once  stood  between 
me  and  death.' 

4  Thank  you,'  was  all  that  Launcelot  could 
say,  but  he  walked  away  to  the  window  to 
recover  himself.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
crushing  down  the  pain  that  seemed  to  suffocate 
him,  while  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  evening 
air  fanned  his  hot  temples  refreshingly.  If  he 
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I  am  afraid  you  will  be  vexed  with  me,  Lance, 
for  acting  so  impulsively,  but  when  I  saw  Miss 
Eossiter  again  I  engaged  her,  and  she  is  coming 
to  us  next  week." 

*  She  came,'  went  on  Launcelot,  putting  the 
envelope  in  his  pocket  again,  '  and  every  letter 
I  received  contained  glowing  accounts  of  the 
new  governess.  Pauline  had  struck  up  a 
friendship  with  her,  and  Sybil  was  a  different 
child  under  her  wise  management.  When 
I  returned  home,  and  saw  Miss  Eossiter,  I 
confess  that  I  blamed  my  stepmother  for  in- 
discretion and  want  of  worldly  wisdom.  I 
considered  Miss  Eossiter  far  too  handsome  for 
her  position.  I  thought  her  singularly  fasci- 
nating, and  feared  that  my  brothers  would 
think  so  too,  but  my  disapproval  made  very 
little  impression  on  my  stepmother ;  both  she 
and  the  girls  were  infatuated  with  Miss  Eossiter. 
After  a  time  I  began  to  disapprove  less  my- 
self. In  spite  of  her  frankness  and  vivacity  I 
soon  saw  that  Miss  Eossiter  appeared  perfectly 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  she  was  a  young 
and  lovely  woman.  She  neither  seemed  to 
expect  nor  demand  admiration.  She  gave  men 
no  encouragement  to  approach  her,  and  I  do 
not  believe  the  boldest  of  them  ever  ventured 
to  address  a  compliment  to  her.  It  was  this 
propriety  of  behaviour  that  gave  my  stepmother 
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such  perfect  confidence  in  her.  I  remember 
she  once  told  me  that  Miss  Eossiter  was  as 
dignified  as  though  she  were  a  married  woman.' 

There  was  a  pause  here,  as  though  Launce- 
lot  hoped  for  some  interruption,  but  none 
came.  Mr.  Thorpe's  face  was  still  shielded  from 
the  light ;  he  did  not  move  or  change  his  atti- 
tude. Launcelot  turned  a  shade  paler,  his 
manner  became  agitated  and  irresolute — he  had 
come  to  a  part  of  his  story  where  he  was  in 
danger  of  breaking  down. 

'  Thorpe '  he  began,  and  then  stopped, 

'you  have  a  right  to  know,  it  shall  be  told, 
if  you  wish  it,  though  at  the  expense  of 
such  pain  as  even  you  cannot  guess.'  Then 
the  other  man  slowly  raised  his  head  and 
looked  at  him  ;  those  cold  steady  eyes  seemed 
to  read  Launcelot  through  and  through. 

'  No,'  he  said,  '  you  need  tell  me  nothing, 
Chudleigh.  I  can  understand  for  myself. 
Whatever  happened,  you  were  riot  to  blame. 
I  can  trust  the  man  who  once  stood  between 
me  and  death.' 

'  Thank  you,'  was  all  that  Launcelot  could 
say,  but  he  walked  away  to  the  window  to 
recover  himself.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
crushing  down  the  pain  that  seemed  to  suffocate 
him,  while  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  evening 
air  fanned  his  hot  temples  refreshingly.  If  he 
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that  she  has  not  exaggerated  her  faults  in- 
stead of  trying  to  hide  them  from  her  husband's 
eyes  ?  You  have  talked  to  me  yourself,  Thorpe, 
you  have  owned  that  you  knew  her  to  be  an 
undisciplined  ignorant  child  when  you  married 
her,  and  yet  you  could  leave  her  to  be  tutored 
and  lectured  by  your  sister  !  Would  any  proud- 
spirited woman  submit  to  such  treatment  ? 
Would  any  uncontrolled  temper  brook  it  for 
a  moment  ?  ' 

'Did  Joan  tell  you  that  she  made  her 
husband's  life  so  intolerable  that  he  could  have 
prayed  for  death  to  free  him  ?  ' 

'Yes,  she  told  me  that,  and  she  lamented 
that  all  her  efforts  to  do  better  were  misrepre- 
sented and  misunderstood.  She  felt  as  though 
her  heart  were  slowly  breaking,  as  though  she 
must  die  or  go  mad,  and  then  it  was  you  gave 
her  her  freedom.' 

'  I  always  meant  her  to  come  back.' 

'  She  did  not  think  so.  The  idea  had  grown 
upon  her  that  your  love  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
that  you  were  thankful  to  let  her  go  ;  and  then 
it  was  that  the  temptation  to  set  herself  really 
free  came  into  her  mind,  and  she  took  off  her 
wedding  ring  and  called  herself  Miss  Eossiter.' 

'  Oh,  she  spoke  the  truth  when  she  told  me 
that  she  would  soon  come  to  hate  me !  This  last 
insult  has  proved  it  to  me.' 
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'  She  does  not  hate  you,  Thorpe,  but  she 
fears  you  as  no  woman  ought  to  fear  her 
husband.  She  speaks  of  you  with  respect.  I 
am  .not  sure  that  there  is  not  a  deeper  feeling 
at  the  bottom — all  her  bitterness,  all  her  hard 
sayings,  are  against  your  sister.' 

1  And  yet  Eachel  was  good  to  her.' 

'  I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Thorpe  would  endorse 
that  opinion.  She  looked  upon  her  as  a  hard 
keeper,  as  one  who  sowed  dissension  between 
her  and  her  husband.  I  am  your  sister's  friend 
as  well  as  yours,  Thorpe,  and  yet  I  dared  to  tell 
her  to  her  face  that  she  was  wrong  in  remaining 
under  your  roof.' 

'One  moment,  Chudleigh — we  are  talking 
about  Eachel — how  is  it  that  she  remained  in 
ignorance  of  Mrs.  Weston's  death?'  Then, 
as  Launcelot  quietly  explained  the  matter, 
toning  it  down  as  well  as  the  truth  permitted, 
Mr.  Thorpe's  face  grew  greyer  and  more  haggard. 
'  Do  you  mean  that  Eachel  has  deceived  me  ? 
Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean ' — as  Launcelot 
was  about  to  interrupt  him — '  that  she  meant 
it  for  my  good,  but  that  is  all  nothing  to  me. 
I  could  sooner  believe  that  the  sun  would  not 
rise  again  to-morrow  than  that  Eachel  could 
deceive  me ! ' 

'  My  dear  friend,  we  are  none  of  us  infallible. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  cast  stones  at  one 
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another;'  but   Mr.  Thorpe   did  not  seem    to 
hear  him. 

1 1  was  lonely  enough  when  Joan  left  me  ; 
but  at  least  I  had  my  sister.  What  was  my 
loneliness  then  compared  to  my  solitude  now  ! ' 

The  words  seemed  forced  out  of  his  lips, 
as  though  in  spite  of  his  proud  reticence  his 
pain  must  find  vent.  Perhaps  the  grave  sym- 
pathy of  the  man  who  had  been  like  a  brother 
to  him  moved  him  to  speech. 

'  Perhaps  you  were  right  in  much  that  you 
have  said,'  he  went  on.  '  I  will  take  my  share 
of  blame.  I  was  often  hard  on  Joan.  I  did 
not  make  allowances  for  her  youth  and  im- 
perfect education,  but  if  I  wronged  her  I  have 
been  sorely  punished,  and  what  has  my  sin 
been  compared  to  hers  ! ' 

'  Thorpe,  what  made  you  marry  her  ?  ' 

'  Because,  like  a  fool,  I  fell  in  love  with  her. 
Ah,  I  grant  you  she  never  knew  the  extent  of 
her  power.  I  was  a  shy  diffident  lover ;  it  was 
difficult  for  me  to  give  expression  to  my  feelings. 
She  often  repulsed  me  and  threw  me  back,  but, 
as  her  husband,  I  worshipped  her,  and  in  spite 
of  the  blackness  of  her  sin  against  me  the 
misery  is — I  love  her  still.' 

A  faint  tremulous  sigh  answered  these 
words,  but  neither  of  the  men  heard  it. 

'  She  has  complained  to  you  of  my  coldness, 
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but  if  she  could  only  have  read  my  thoughts ! 
How  I  watched  for  one  kind  look  or  word  to 
tell  me  that  my  wife  was  not  wholly  indifferent 
to  me  !  But  she  only  took  pains  to  show  me 
that  she  hated  me.  She  made  my  very  love  for 
her  the  means  of  torturing  me.  She  would 
provoke  me  into  saying  bitter  things,  and  then 
rage  at  me  for  my  coldness  and  cruelty. 
Chudleigh,  it  was  hell  on  earth  !  I  sometimes 
wonder  how  I  lived  through  it.' 

'  I  can  understand  how  bad  tilings  were.' 
4  It  was  simply  a  maddening  life  for  a  man 
to  lead.  And  yet  a  very  little  would  have 
satisfied  me.  I  did  not  ask  a  greater  sacrifice 
from  Joan  than  many  a  one  has  had  to  ask  from 
his  wife.  "  I  have  a  sister  living  with  me  to 
whom  I  owe  everything ;  she  is  dependent  on 
me,  and  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  and  cannot 
afford  another  establishment.  Do  you  think 
you  can  live  happily  together  as  sisters  for  my 
sake  ? "  that  is  what  I  said  to  Joan  before 
I  married  her,  and  her  answer  was  frank  and 
simple,  "  I  have  never  had  a  sister,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  nice  to  have  Eachel  with  us,  for  she 
will  teach  me  all  your  ways  ;  "  and  yet  before 
six  months  were  over  she  was  telling  me  that 
either  Eachel  or  she  must  go.' 

'  It  was  a  difficult  position,  as  you  say.' 

'  I  held  firm,  and  I  do  not  think  even  now 

VOL.  II.  P 
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I  was  wrong.  I  said  that  my  sister  should 
never  leave  my  roof  unless  by  her  own  free 
will — and  you  know  the  rest,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said.' 

'  Only  one  word,  Thorpe.  Your  wife  must 
come  back  to  you  at  once.  Eemember,  you 
are  responsible  before  God  for  that  poor  girl ! ' 
but  a  flash  of  the  grey  eyes  warned  Launcelot 
that  he  was  treading  on  dangerous  ground. 

'  I  would  have  suffered  no  other  man  to  say 
the  things  to  me  that  you  have  said  to-night, 
but  even  you  can  go  too  far.  No  one  shall 
interfere  between  my  wife  and  me.  Eachel 
will  have  to  answer  to  me  for  what  she  has 
done.  It  is  for  Joan  to  ask  my  forgiveness  ; 
I  will  listen  to  no  other  pleading ' 

4  But  if  I  do  beg  your  forgiveness,  Ivan,  if  I 
say  that  I  am  really  and  truly  sorry — '  and  Joan 
stood  before  them,  still  in  her  little  black  lace 
hood,  looking  at  them  piteously,  with  the  tears 
rolling  down  her  pale  cheeks.  '  Oh,  please 
do  not  be  angry  with  me  because  I  stopped 
and  listened  ! '  and  she  clasped  her  hands  and 
looked  at  her  husband.  But  he  stood  with 
averted  eyes  as  though  suddenly  turned  to 
stone ;  only  Launcelot  heard  his  laboured 
breathing,  and  gave  him  an  anxious  glance,  as 
he  prepared  to  leave  the  room,  but  a  sharp 
voice  recalled  him. 
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'  Where  are  you  going,  Chudleigh  ?  if  you 
have  ever  been  my  friend  act  as  one  now,  and 
do  not  leave  me.  Tell  my  wife  that  I  cannot — 
that  I  will  not — speak  to  her  to-night.' 

'  Mrs.  Thorpe,  you  hear  what  he  says,  will 
you  be  good  enough  to  leave  us  ?  I  think  your 
husband  is  ill.' 

'  Do  you  really  wish  me  to  go,  Ivan  ? ' 

'  Yes.'     But  she  still  lingered. 

O 

*  You  will  not  even  look  at  me  ? ' 

'  No,'  moving  his  dry  lips  with  difficulty, 
c  I  will  neither  speak  to  you  nor  look  at  you  to- 
night. If  you  are  really  sorry,  you  will  obey 
me  once  as  your  husband.  To-morrow  I  will 
hear  you,  not  now.' 

'  Very  well,'  she  returned  humbly,  '  but  to- 
morrow will  not  be  to-night.  You  are  making 
a  mistake,  Ivan,  but  you  shall  be  obeyed,'  and 
she  turned  away,  bending  her  head  gravely  as 
Launcelot  opened  the  door.  '  Go  to  Madella,' 
he  whispered,  '  and  I  will  look  after  him,'  but 
she  did  not  answer ;  only  as  she  looked  at  him 
there  was  a  curious,  almost  a  triumphant  expres- 
sion in  her  large  soft  eyes,  and  she  looked  more 
proud  than  ashamed  of  her  impulsive  action. 

But  Launcelot  had  no  time  to  question  the 
meaning  of  Joan's  look.  He  poured  out  some 
water  and  brought  it  to  his  friend,  who  took 
the  glass  with  a  shaking  hand. 

P2 
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*  It  was  only  giddiness,  it  lias  passed  ;  but 
I  think  it  would  have  killed  me  to  speak  to 
her.  I  must  think  over  things  quietly,  and  see 
what  is  to  be  done.  I  will  do  nothing,  pro- 
mise nothing  to-night.' 

'  You  will  let  me  see  you  home  ?  ' 

'  Pooh,  nonsense !  I  am  not  ill ;  the  walk 
back  in  the  cool  air  will  do  me  good — no,  no 
more  talk  to-night,  Chudleigh ' 

'  Well ! ' 

'  You  heard  her  ask  me  to  look  at  her  ?  ' 

1  Yes.' 

'  I  did  not  dare  to  raise  my  eyes,  the  very 
sound  of  her  voice  was  enough  for  me.  If  I 
had  looked  I  must  have  opened  my  arms  to 
her,  hearing  her  speak  in  that  way.' 

'  Why  do  you  tell  me  this  now,  unless  you 
mean  me  to  call  her  back — may  I,  Thorpe  ? ' 

'  No ! — a  thousand  times  no  !  I  am  glorying 
in  my  own  prudence ;  she  shall  not  force  for- 
giveness out  of  me  like  that.  She  must  earn  it 
first,  and  humble  herself  before  me.' 

'  I  think  the  other  way  would  have  been 
more  generous.' 

'  But  I  am  not  a  generous  man,  and  I  will 
not  consent  to  any  hollow  truce.  She  must 
convince  me  of  her  penitence,  she  must  give 
me  some  proof  that  will  satisfy  me  or  there 
will  be  no  reconciliation.' 
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4  Oh,  go  your  own  way,'  returned  Launcelot, 
half  angrily,  half  sadly.  He  knew  that  he  could 
not  alter  the  man's  nature.  One  word,  one 
look,  and  the  erring  wife  would  have  been  at 
his  feet,  and  all  the  miserable  past  would  have 
been  wiped  out. 

4  Oh,  good  Lord,  how  do  we  even  venture 
to  take  those  words  upon  our  lips  ?  '  he  thought ; 
'  is  there  one  of  us  who  knows  how  to  forgive 
a  brother's  trespass  ?  '  and  his  noble  heart  grew 
sick  within  him,  for  Joan  had  said  to-morrow 
would  not  be  to-day,  and  her  unquiet  restless 
soul  might  have  set  itself  to  bitterness  before 
the  husband  and  wife  met  again. 

'  Yes,  and  my  way  will  not  please  you,' 
returned  Mr.  Thorpe.  '  We  are  different  men, 
and  the  same  course  of  action  would  not  be 
possible  to  us,  but  I  mean  to  do  my  best 
lor  Joan.'  Then  he  said  good-night,  and 
went  out  into  the  summer  night,  but  as  lie 
Avalked  across  the  dark  common  and  down 
the  long  hill,  a  sweet  voice  broken  with 
sobs  seemed  to  ring  in  his  ears.  *  But  if  I 
beg  your  forgiveness,  Ivan,  if  I  say  that  I  am 
really  and  truly  sorry' — during  all  their  un- 
happy married  life  had  he  ever  heard  her  speak 
in  that  voice  before  ? 

But  Launcelot's  face  had  a  cloud  on  it  as 
he  re-entered  the  studio,  and  stood  for  a 
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moment  before  his  picture,  as  though  unwilling 
to  cover  it  up. 

'  It  is  not  finished,  but  I  shall  never  touch 
it  again,'  he  said  to  himself ;  'it  is  my  best 
picture.  If  I  live  for  fifty  years,  I  shall  not  paint 
another  as  good — to-morrow  I  shall  send  it  to 
him,  it  is  his  by  right.' 

And  then  as  he  looked  at  the  green  meads 
'  where  mellich  groweth '  which  he  had  painted 
with  such  delight,  and  at  the  frightened  cattle 
huddled  up  into  a  heap,  as  the  big  advancing 
wave  flowed  over  the  reedy  Lindis'  shore,  and 
then  at  the  pale  face  and  strained  eyes  of  the 
sweet-faced  mother  as  she  pressed  her  babes  to 
her  bosom,  a  sudden  sob  in  his  throat  seemed 
to  choke  him,  and  he  sat  down  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  the  echo  of  mournful 
thoughts  woke  the  old  refrain  again — 

That  flow  strewed  wrecks  about  the  grass, 
That  ebbe  swept  out  the  flocks  to  sea, 
A  fatal  ebbe  and  flow,  alas ! 
To  manye  more  than  myne  and  mee : 
But  each  will  mourn  his  own  (she  saith) 
And  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 
Than  my  sonne's  wife  Elizabeth. 

'  A  fatal  ebbe  and  flow,  indeed,'  he  thought 
when  at  ]ast  he  extinguished  the  lights,  and 
crept  wearily  to  his  bed. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

'  JOAN,   COME   BACK.' 

'  The  time  once  was  when  I  might  have  learned  to  love  that 
man.' — Rob  Roy. 

'  Cool  as  an  icicle   and  determined  as  [the  rock  it  hangs 
upon.' — Anne  of  Geicrstein. 

JOAN  would  have  hesitated  in  complying  with 
Launcelot's  injunction,  but  at  that  moment 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  thinking  she  heard  voices 
opened  the  drawing-room  door.  Her  surprise 
amounted  to  consternation  when  she  perceived 
the  girl  standing  in  the  glass  corridor  that  led 
out  of  the  studio. 

'  My  dear,  will  you  come  in  here  for  a 
moment  ?  I  must  speak  to  you.  Surely  that 
was  not  my  son's  voice  that  I  heard  just  now  ? ' 

*  Indeed,  it  was,  Mrs.  Chudleigh.     He  was 
bidding  me  come  to  you,'  and  then  she  said  in 
a  queer  choked  voice,    '  I   have   been  in  the 
studio,  I  have  seen  Ivan,  but  he  would  not  let 
me  stay.     I  could  not  get  him  to  look  at  me 
or  speak  to  me,  and  so  I  came  away.' 

*  Joan,  I  cannot  believe  my  ears.    Surely — 
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but  no — it  is  impossible — you  could  not  have 
entered  your  husband's  presence  unless  he  sent 
for  you  ! ' 

;  There,  I  have  shocked  you  again,  and 
when  I  looked  at  Mr.  Chudleigh  I  could  see 
he  was  shocked  too.  Why  is  it  I  must  always 
do  the  wrong  thing,  that  I  never  have  strength 
to  resist  the  moment's  impulse  ?  I  think  I  am 
the  worst  girl  that  ever  lived — and  yet  I  meant 
no  harm,'  and  here  one  or  two  tears  fell  which 
made  Mrs.  Chudleigh  relax  from  her  unwonted 
dignity. 

'  I  never  meant  to  scold  you,  Joan,  but  I 
am  afraid  you  have  been  extremely  injudicious. 
Will  you  tell  me  what  you  were  doing  down- 
stairs at  so  late  an  hour  \ ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  I  will  tell  you  everything.  I 
could  not  stop  in  the  schoolroom  quietly,  the 
thought  that  Ivan  was  in  the  house,  that 
he  and  Mr.  Chudleigh  were  talking  about  me, 
made  me  so  restless  that  I  could  not  settle  to 
any  employment.  I  felt  a  longing  to  be  out  in 
the  air,  movement  of  some  kind  seemed  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  me,  so  I  went  into  the 
garden.  But  even  when  I  was  there  I  could 

G 

not  keep  away  from  the  house,  and  the  lighted 
window  of  the  studio  seemed  to  draw  me  as  a 
moth  is  drawn  towards  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
I  felt  a  strange  desire  to  see  Ivan  without  his 
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perceiving  me  in  return,  but  when  I  came 
close  up  to  the  window,  I  could  hear  Mr. 
Chudleigh  speaking,  and  what  he  said  was  so 
beautiful  that  1  could  not  help  listening,  and 
Ivan  answered  him,  and  I  stayed.' 

'  My  dear,  did  not  your  conscience  tell  you 
that  it  was  very  dishonourable  to  steal  your 
husband's  confidence  in  that  way  ?  His  words 
were  not  meant  to  reach  your  ears.' 

'  I  never  thought  of  that,  I  never  do  think, 
you  know.  Of  course  it  was  wrong,  but  all 
the  same  I  am  thankful  I  did  it.  What  do  you 
think,  Mrs.  Chudleigh  ?  '  and  a  proud  light  came 
into  her  eyes,  '  I  heard  Ivan  say — yes,  they 
were  his  very  words — that  he  had  always 
"  loved  me."  and  that  he  u  loved  me  still."  : 

'  You  did  not  deserve  such  a  consolation.' 

'  Ah,  but  you  see  he  said  it,  arid  Ivan 
never  says  wrhat  he  does  not  mean.  He  never 
meant  me  to  know  it,  he  thinks  I  have  for- 
feited all  right  to  his  affections,  but  there  it  is, 
he  cannot  help  himself,  and  I  know  now  that 
all  his  coldness  was  assumed  to  punish  me.' 

4 1  am  afraid  all  this  will  only  add  to  Mr. 
Thorpe's  displeasure.  Men  are  very  sensitive  on 
these  points  of  honour.' 

'Yes,  I  know  that,  and  that  is  why  I 
owned  myself  in  the  wrong.  I  wished  Ivan  to 
know  what  I  had  done,  I  went  into  the  studio 
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and  begged  for  his  forgiveness.  I  did  not 
mind  Mr.  Chudleigh  being  there — I  never 
thought  of  him — I  only  wanted  Ivan  to  look  at 
me  and  see  how  sorry  I  was,  but  he  would  not 
speak  to  me,  and  then  Mr.  Chudleigh  said  my 
husband  was  ill  and  I  must  come  away.' 

'  Was  he  ill  ?  ' 

4  He  looked  very  pale,  old,  and  grey,  I 
think  I  startled  him.  When  he  told  me  to  go,  of 
course  I  obeyed  him.  I  made  up  my  mind  as 
I  listened  to  him  outside  the  window  that  he 
should  never  have  reason  to  complain  of  my 
disobedience  again.' 

'  But  surely  he  will  not  refuse  to  see  you  ?  ' 

'  No,  he  is  coming  to-morrow,  that  is  his 
way,  never  to  do  anything  without  due  con- 
sideration. He  would  not  let  me  take  him  by 
storm,  though  one  relenting  word  would  have 
earned  my  life's  gratitude.  He  will  go  home  and 
think  about  it  all,  and  when  he  has  measured 
the  depths  of  my  iniquities,  he  will  decide  on 
the  duration  and  severity  of  my  punishment. 
If  he  forgives  at  all  it  will  not  be  yet.  When 
we  meet  to-morrow  I  shall  waste  no  entreaties 
on  him,  he  will  have  armed  himself  against  me 
beforehand.  That  is  why  I  said  to-rnorrow  was 
not  to-day.' 

4  My  dear,  if  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  you 
intend  to  meet  him,  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
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any  reconciliation  will  be  possible.  Surely  you 
will  confess  that  you  have  done  wrong  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes ;  I  will  do  as  much  as  that,  and  if 
he  will  give  me  the  opportunity,  I  will  own  that 
I  am  sorry.  I  will  even  tell  him  that  for  the 
future  I  will  obey  him.' 

'  Are  you  sure  that  your  purpose  will  hold 
good,  Joan,  that  you  will  really  submit  your- 
self to  him?' 

'  Yes,  I  have  promised  you  and  Mr.  Chud- 
leigh  to  be  good,  and  I  will  not  go  back  from 
my  promise.  I  dare  say  Ivan  will  make  my  life 
wretched.  When  I  think  of  his  power  over  me 
I  am  horribly  frightened.  Why  do  girls  marry, 
I  wonder  ?  But  all  the  same,  I  mean  to  obey 
him.' 

'I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  this ;  my  son 
will  be  glad  too.  But,  Joan,  I  must  say  one 
thing  to  you,  1  believe  you  have  been  deceiving 
yourself — in  your  heart  you  are  really  fond  of 
your  husband.' 

A  burning  flush  crossed  the  girl's  face  as 
Mrs.  Chudleigh  spoke,  her  head  drooped  sud- 
denly as  though  she  had  been  convicted  of 
some  fault. 

'  There  was  a  time  when  I  could  have 
loved  him,'  she  returned  tremulously,  '  but 
that  time  has  long  passed.  There  have  been 
moments  when  I  almost  hated  him.  People  do 
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not  feel  like  that  when  they  are  fond  of  a 
person.' 

'  I  don't  know,'  observed  Mrs.  Chudleigh 
doubtfully.  She  had  a  dim  notion  that  there 
was  something  defective  in  Joan's  reasoning  ; 
only  her  own  experience  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  were  not  deep  enough  to  verify 
her  instinctive  feeling  that  Joan  was  not  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  her  husband,  and  when 
she  spoke  to  Launcelot  the  next  day,  he  en- 
dorsed her  opinion. 

'  Yes,  she  cares  for  him,  I  expect  she  has 
always  cared.  It  is  that  that  has  made  her  so 
unconscious  of  other  men's  admiration,  but  she 
never  believed  until  last  evening  in  his  affection 
for  her.  Probably  his  coldness  has  goaded 
her  to  desperation ;  then  his  despotic  will  has 
fretted  her  beyond  endurance,  but  he  sees  his 
mistake  now.' 

'  And  he  is  coming  this  afternoon  ?  ' 

4  Yes,  he  will  be  here  about  six.  The  girls 
are  not  coming  back  until  late,  so  they  will 
not  be  interrupted.  If  I  were  you  I  should 
tell  Fenwick  to  show  him  into  the  morning- 
room,  and  then  you  can  send  her  to  him.' 

4 1  hope  her  courage  will  not  fail  at  the 
last  moment.' 

4  Oh  no,  there  is  no  fear  of  that,  she  is  no 
coward.  The  only  fear  is  that  the  interview  may 
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be  productive  of  no  good  at  all.  Still  it  is  no 
use  troubling  ourselves  beforehand.  You  and 
I  have  done  our  parts,  and  now  we  must  leave 
it  in  other  hands.'  And  so  saying  he  went  away, 
as  though  to  put  a  stop  to  the  conversation. 

Joan  took  her  usual  place  at  the  luncheon 
table  and  made  a  brave  effort  to  appear  at  her 
ease,  but  though  the  children  talked,  there 
was  very  little  said  by  their  elders.  Only 
when  Sybil  begged  her  governess  to  take  them 
into  the  town  to  buy  something  for  Freckles' 
birthday,  her  mother  interposed  and  sug- 
gested that  Emma  should  accompany  them 
instead. 

'  You  will  come  into  the  drawing-room  and 
keep  me  company,  my  dear,  will  you  not  ?  '  she 
observed  very  kindly  to  Joan,  for  she  was  un- 
willing to  trust  the  girl  out  of  her  sight,  and 
Joan  followed  her  reluctantly. 

But  there  was  not  much  conversation  be- 
tween them  as  they  sat  busying  themselves 
over  their  work.  Joan  was  rather  silent  and 
unapproachable ;  she  answered  Mrs.  Chud- 
leigh's  gentle  remarks  by  monosyllabic  replies, 
and  Mrs.  Chudleigh  had  sufficient  tact  to  leave 
her  to  herself. 

But  she  puzzled  herself  once  not  a  little  over 
the  girl's  changed  manner  and  appearance ;  she 
had  never  seen  her  look  as  she  did  to-dav. 
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Joan  had  never  orn  black  before,  but  this 
afternoon  she  had  put  on  a  black  gown  of 
some  soft  silky  material,  and  the  narrow 
muslin  edging  round  her  throat  made  her  look 

» —       o 

almost  quaint  in  her  simplicity. 

There  was  little  doubt  that  the  effect  was 
studied,  and  that  she  wished  to  appear  in  sober 
garb  before  her  offended  husband,  but  no 
coquettish  arrangement  of  colours  could  have 
suited  her  so  well.  Eestless  nights  and  days  of 
weeping  had  not  clouded  the  pure  transparency 
of  her  complexion,  and  in  spite  of  her  paleness 
and  the  heavy  sadness  in  her  eyes,  Mrs. 
Chudleigh  thought  that  Joan  had  never  looked 
more  lovely.  They  sat  in  silent  companion- 
ship through  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon, 
and  then  Joan  suddenly  put  her  hand  to  her 
throat  and  started  up. 

'  I  cannot  sit  any  longer — I  cannot !  Will 
you  let  me  go  out  a  little — -just  to  the  terrace 
and  back  ?  I  will  not  go  out  of  your  sight,  if 
you  prefer  it.' 

'  My  dear,  you  speak  as  though  you  were  a 
prisoner.  Go  out  by  all  means — the  air  will  do 
you  good.' 

'  Thank  you.  I  do  not  want  to  be  impatient, 
but  the  thought  of  what  is  coming  seems  to  put 
my  nerves  on  edge.  Ivan  will  be  terrible  ! — 
terrible  !  When  I  think  of  it  I  want  to  run 
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away  and  hide  myself.  It  is  a  sad  thing  when 
a  woman  fears  her  husband  as  I  fear  Ivan.  I 
wish  he  could  kill  me  outright  instead  of 
putting  me  to  the  slow  torture  ! ' 

'  My  dear — my  dear  ! ' 

'  Oh,  I  do  not  really  mean  what  I  say,  only 
I  have  worked  myself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of 
nervousness.  Please  don't  trouble  about  me ; 
when  the  time  comes  I  shall  have  courage  to 
go  to  him.' 

And  with  a  little  laugh  she  opened  the  glass 
door  and  stepped  out  on  the  gravel  walk. 

'  Poor  child  !  I  verily  believe  there  is  quick- 
silver about  her.  I  never  saw  a  more  excitable 
temperament.  She  tries  to  control  herself,  but 
she  has  never  learned  the  lesson  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  one  can  do  nothing  to  help  her.' 

Poor  Mrs.  Chudleigh  was  not  spending  a 
very  pleasant  afternoon  ;  it  was  almost  a  relief 
when  Fenwick  at  last  announced  that  Mr. 
Thorpe  was  in  the  morning-room,  and  would 
like  to  speak  to  his  wife. 

She  went  through  the  shrubberies  herself 
to  fetch  the  girl,  and  sent  Fenwick  about  his 
business. 

Joan  caught  sight  of  her  at  once,  and 
hastened  to  meet  her. 

4  You  have  come  to  fetch  me  yourself!  How 
very  kind !  Is  my  husband  here  ?  Oh,  I  am 
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quite    ready   for   him — I   will  go   to  him  at 
once.' 

But  as  she  would  have  passed  her,  Mrs. 
Chudleigh  detained  her  gently — 

'  Be  very  humble,  Joan.  Do  not  forget  for  a 
moment  that  he  is  your  husband,  and  that  he 
lias  the  right  to  find  fault  with  you,'  and  then 
she  let  her  go. 

Joan  walked  straight  into  the  morning- 
room,  with  set  pate  lips  and  her  head  rather 
higher  than  usual.  She  bowed  gravely  to  her 
husband  as  he  rose  and  put  a  chair  for  her ; 
then  motioning  it  aside,  walked  quickly  to  the 
window,  and  stood  there  with  her  face  averted 
and  her  long  neck  turned  from  him,  and  after 
a  moment's  hesitation  he  followed  her. 

It  seemed  as  though  speech  were  not  pos- 
sible to  either  of  them.  Joan  seemed  to  hear 
only  the  agitated  beating  of  her  own  heart, 
while  Mr.  Thorpe  was  only  conscious  that  he 
and  Joan  were  once  more  together — that  at 
any  moment  he  might  hear  her  voice — that  he 
could  even  put  out  his  hand  and  touch  her  if 
he  liked. 

'  You  sent  for  me,  Ivan  ?  ' 

If  at  that  moment  Joan  had  realised  her 
power  and  used  it,  she  would  not  have  begged 
for  forgiveness  in  vain,  when  her  husband's 
heart  was  aching  with  repressed  love,  and  Jong- 
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for  the  beautiful,  wilful  creature,  who  had 

o 

spoilt  his  life ;  but  Joan,  in  her  shy  pride,  did 
not  look  at  him,  and  so  the  opportunity  was 
lost. 

'  You  sent  for  me,  Ivan,  and  I  am  here,' 
she  repeated,  in  a  voice  that  chilled  him. 

This  was  not  the  way  she  had  addressed 
him  last  night,  when  her  voice  was  broken 
with  sobs,  and  the  reality  of  her  sorrow  and 
penitence  had  been  evident  even  to  him.  If 
only  she  had  stooped  again  to  intreat  him,  and 
he  could  have  seen  her  eyes  full  of  tears  !  but 
the  tide  of  her  grief  had  turned,  and  had  left 
her  dry  and  hard. 

'  Yes,  you  are  here,  and  now  how  am  I  to 
find  words  in  which  to  speak  to  you  ?  how  am 
I  to  tell  you  what  you  do  not  know  already? 
I  always  knew  our  notions  of  honour  differed, 
but  I  hardly  thought  that  even  you  would  have 
deigned  to  listen  to  words  that  you  knew  were 
never  meant  for  your  ears.' 

This  unexpected  thrust  touched  her  too 
keenly,  and  a  rush  of  angry  colour  answered 
him. 

1  Ivan,  how  dare  you  insinuate  that  I  placed 
myself  at  the  window  with  the  express  purpose 
of  listening  to  your  conversation  with  Mr. 
Chudleigh  ! — how  dare  you  ! '  And  then  she 
stopped,  and  her  lips  trembled.  '  I  beg  your 

VOL.  n.  Q 
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pardon ;  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  in  that 
tone — you  must  say  what  you  like  to  me,  and 
I  must  bear  it.' 

The  apology  disarmed  him. 

4  Can  you  justify  your  conduct,  Joan  ?  ' 

'  No,'  she  returned  wearily,  '  I  can  justify 
nothing.  Everything  is  wrong,  and  the  only 
pity  is  that  I  was  ever  born,  to  be  the  misery 
of  myself  and  other  people.  I  did  not  mean  to 
listen,  only  I  heard  something  that  touched  me, 
and  I  could  not  go  away,  and  I  stopped — and 
you  know  the  rest.' 

'  Yes  ;  and  then  you  came  in  and  asked  me 
to  forgive  you  ;  I  wonder  you  had  the  courage. 
Most  women  would  sooner  have  sunk  through 
the  floor  than  go  out  of  their  way  to  meet  the 
husband  they  had  loaded  with  insult.  Joan, 
tell  me  d'ne  thing.  Was  it  because  you  hated  me 
so  intensely  that  you  took  off  your  wedding 
ring,  and  even  refused  to  bear  my  name? ' 

She  stooped  her  graceful  head  now,  as 
though  she  would  willingly  have  hidden  her 
face  from  his  keen  reproachful  look,  and  her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  carpet. 

'  I  did  not  hate  you,'  she  stammered,  '  but 
I  was  unhappy,  and  I  wanted  to  be  free.' 

'  Why  did  you  not  ask  me  to  make  such 
freedom  possible  ?  A  legal  separation  would 
have  given  you  a  fair  amount  of  liberty.  I 
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could  not  cease  to  be  your  husband,  but  at  least 
I  would  not  have  held  you  to  your  bond  like  a 
slave.' 

The  intense  scorn  and  anger  in  his  tone 
were  more  acceptable  to  Joan  than  the  cutting 
coldness  of  old. 

'  I  have  treated  you  very  badly,  Ivan.' 

'  Badly !  I  do  not  think  any  husband  has 
been  so  ill-used  before ;  all  the  world  will 
know  that  you  left  my  protection  without 
sufficient  cause,  and  passed  yourself  off  as  an 
unmarried  woman.' 

4  Yes,  it  was  wrong,  but  if  you  only  knew 
how  I  repent  my  sin !  I  think  it  was  Kachel's 
letter  that  made  me  so  desperate.  She  made 
me  feel  as  though  you  hated  me — as  though 
you  would  be  glad  to  see  the  last  of  me.' 

1  Joan,  if  you  please,  we  will  "keep  my 
sister's  name  out  of  the  conversation.' 

'Have  I  made  you  angry?  But  indeed  I 
could  not  help  mentioning  her  name,  you 
would  not  understand  otherwise  what  led  me 
to  do  such  a  thing.' 

'  I  understand  far  too  much  for  my  own 
peace  of  mind.  Joan,  for  once  tell  me  the 
whole  truth.  Are  you  willing  for  us  to  part 
this  afternoon,  never  to  see  each  other 
again  ? ' 

She  started,  and  turned  very  pale,  but  that 

Q2 
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forced  hard  voice  gave  no  evidence  of  his  in- 
ward agony. 

'  Oh,  no  ! '  she  said  involuntarily,  and  a  sort 
of  dull  gleam  came  to  his  eyes  as  he  heard  the 
words ;  '  I  said  I  repented,  Ivan — what  does 
repentance  mean  ?  I  do  not  wish  for  freedom 
now,  only  mischief  would  come  of  it.  I  am  not 
fit  to  be  trusted.' 

'  I  am  thankful  you  have  the  honesty  to 
own  as  much.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  be  free, 
what  then,  Joan  ?  ' 

'  That  is  for  you  to  say,'  she  returned 
humbly.  *  I  have  forfeited  all  right  to  make 
conditions. 

'  Do  you  mean  ' — looking  at  her  as  though 
he  could  not  believe  his  ears — '  that  if  I  were 
to  tell  you  to  come  home  with  me  now — this 
very  afternoon — you  would  obey  me  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  was  the  reply,  but  he  saw  her  wince. 
'  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  I  will  never  dis- 
obey you  again.  I  have  given  you  just  cause  to 
be  angry  with  me,  and  the  only  atonement  I  can 
offer  is  to  submit  myself  to  my  husband's  will.' 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  chest  as  though  he 
were  conscious  of  some  pain,  but  there  was  no 
change  in  the  measured  slow  tones. 

o 

'  I  am  glad  you  know  your  duty  at  last ; 
God  grant  it  may  not  be  too  late  for  you  and 
me.  But  I  should  tell  you  a  lie  if  I  said  that  I 
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forgave  you,  Joan  ;  I  have  tried — all  last  night 
I  was  trying — but  the  bitterness  of  it  all  was 
too  much  for  me'. 

Then  for  the  first  time  she  raised  her  eyes, 
and  looked  at  him,  and  when  she  saw  the 
sombre  light  in  his  eyes,  and  the  hard  pinched 
look  about  his  mouth,  a  hopelessness  crept  over 
her,  and  she  saw  he  had  spoken  the  truth.  He 
was  a  good  man,  but  he  had  not  sufficient 
nobility  of  soul  to  condone  the  past ;  he  loved, 
but  he  did  not  trust  her. 

1 1  begin  to  fear  that  all  power  of  forgive- 
ness has  left  me.' 

'  Then  you  must  not  ask  me  to  come  back,' 
she  replied  sadly.  '  It  would  only  be  the  old 
miserable  life  again  ;  but  this  time  it  would  be 
worse.  I  should  pine  and  sicken  jn  such  a  cap- 
tivity, and  all  my  good  resolutions  would  avail 
me  nothing.  I  should  feel  you  distrusted  my 
every  look  and  word ;  that  in  your  heart  you 

were  for  ever  reproaching  me and  there  is 

Each  el !  No,  Ivan,  if  you  cannot  forgive  me, 
do  not  tell  me  to  come  back,  for  you  know  I 
must  obey  you.' 

'  I  never  meant  to  ask  you,'  he  returned 
dryly,  and  then  again  she  looked  at  him,  and  a 
proud  expression  crossed  her  face.  '  I  am  not 
like  other  men,  Joan.  I  must  see  for  myself 
some  proof  of  your  penitence  before  I  can  say 
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with  any  degree  of  truth  that  I  forgive.  I 
must  learn  to  trust  you.  I  must  be  sure,  in 
my  own  mind,  that  I  am  not  Absolutely  hateful 
to  you  as  your  husband  before  the  same  roof 
shelters  us  again.  You  think  me  hard,  un- 
generous, but  I  am  doing  this  for  your  sake  as 
well  as  my  own.' 

'  Where  do  you  wish  me  to  live  ? '  she  asked 
coldly. 

'  Not  here ;  you  cannot  remain  here.  You 
must  own  I  am  right  in  saying  so,'  and  she 
bowed  her  head  in  grave  acquiescence. 

'  You  remember  Mrs.  Medhurst,  Joan  ? ' 

'  An  old  lady  with  white  curls,  who  came 
over  to  Sutton  one  day,  and  said  she  knew 
you  as  a  boy  ? ' 

'  Yes,  she  was  my  mother's  friend.  She  is 
old — nearly  seventy-five — but  still  as  fresh  and 
active  as  possible,  and  she  lives  in  a  very  pretty 
house  in  South  Kensington.  Do  you  think  you 
would  have  any  objection  to  stay  with  her  for 
a  time  ? ' 

He  spoke  almost  as  though  he  were  asking 
a  favour,  and  Joan's  answer  was  prompt. 

'  I  think  the  question  is,  do  you  wish  me  to 
go  there,  Ivan  ?  ' 

'  I  do,  but  only  for  a  time  ; '  but  she  took  no 
apparent  notice  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence, 
though  he  said  it  slowly  and  with  meaning,  and 
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he  might  have  added  what  was  in  his  thoughts, 
'  until  I  fetch  you  home,' '  I  do  wish  it.' 

'  Then,  of  course,  I  will  go.  I  love  Mrs. 
Chudleigh  as  though  she  were  my  mother,  and 
I  love  Pauline,  but  you  are  right,  I  must  not 
stay  here.  Am  I  to  go  as  Mrs.  Medhurst's 
companion  ?  Is  that  what  you  mean  ?  ' 

'  No !  no  ! '  he  returned  impatiently,  for, 
strange  to  say,  her  ready  submission  to  his  will 
almost  angered  him.  It  seemed  to  cut  the 
ground  from  his  feet,  and  made  him  feel  that 
he  was  wanting  in  generosity.  He  was  ashamed 
of  his  irritable  nerves,  but  he  could  not  keep 
his  voice  under  control.  '  No,  my  wife  has  no 
need  to  earn  her  livelihood.  I  have  more 
money  than  I  know  how  to  spend.  I  will  fix 
your  allowance,  and  if  you  exceed  it,  you  can 
write  to  me  for  what  you  want.  Mrs.  Med- 
hurst  has  invited  you  to  stay  with  her  as  a 
friend.  She  is  wise  as  well  as  kind,  and  will 
ask  no  questions  that  you  will  not  care-  to 
answer.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  make  your- 
self pleasant  to  her.' 

'  Am  I  to  go  about  alone  ?  You  had  better 
tell  me  all  your  wishes,  Ivan.'  Then  he  bit  his 
lip  angrily,  for  he  knew  that  tone  of  old. 

'  Mrs.  Medhurst  is  not  your  keeper ;  she  is 
only  a  kind  old  friend  who  has  offered  a  tem- 
porary home  to  my  wife,  because  she  knows 
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the  circumstances,  and  thinks  with  me  that  it 
will  be  better  for  us  to  be  apart  for  a  time.' 

'  She  is  in  your  confidence  ? ' 

'  Yes,  she  is  in  my  confidence  ;  she  will  be 
in  yours,  too,  if  you  care  to  make  her  a  friend. 
She  is  a  very  comfortable  sort  of  person.  You 
will  find  yourself  thoroughly  at  home,  and  you 
will  go  in  and  out  just  as  you  choose.' 

'  I  am  a  prisoner  on  parole  then.  Ivan,  I 
must  say  I  wonder  at  your  indiscretion.  I 
thought  our  notions  of  honour  differed  ; '  but 
he  was  wise  enough  to  pass  over  this  taunt  in 
silence.  He  guessed  how  her  proud  spirit  was 
chafing  under  the  yoke. 

I  If  you  will  not  dislike  it,  Joan,  I  shall 
come  and  see  you  sometimes.     I  think  it  will 
be  best,  and — '  here  he  stopped,  and  then  went 
on  a  little   awkwardly — '  and   then,   perhaps, 
there  is  some  chance  of  our  becoming  better 
friends.' 

'  I  do  not  think  so,'  was  the  provoking 
answer,  for  Joan  felt  she  could  not  be  good 
much  longer ;  l  but  all  the  same,  you  had 
better  come  and  judge  for  yourself  how  I  have 
been  behaving.' 

*  And  you  will  write  to  me  if  you  want  any- 
thing— not  to  Rachel.'  Then  she  broke  into  an 
angry  little  laugh. 

I 1  am  glad  there  are  to  be  limits  to  my 
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obedience.  Thank  you  for  sparing  me  one  humi- 
liation ;  at  least,  I  can  be  grateful  to  you  for 
that.' 

'  I  did  not  wish  to  speak  on  that  subject,' 
he  said  stiffly,  '  but  perhaps  I  owe  ic  to  you  to 
say  something  about  my  sister.  I  believe  she 
has  not  behaved  to  you  always  with  fairness. 
She  was  much  too  hard  on  a  girl  of  your  age. 
She  demanded  impossibilities.  I  see  now  it 
was  a  mistake  leaving  the  correspondence  in 
her  hands.  It  has  widened  the  breach  between 
us,  it  has  led  to  all  this  terrible  state  of 
things.' 

'  Thank  you  for  telling  me  this.' 

'  It  is  the  truth,  and  I  must  speak  it,  but 
from  this  moment  I  shall  never  mention 
Eachel's  name  in  this  way  again.  Now  there 
is  nothing  more  that  I  need  say  to  you  to-day. 
I  will  see  Mrs.  Chudleigh  and  arrange  with  her 
about  your  visit  to  Mrs.  Medhurst.  I  wish  it 
to  be  regarded  as  a  visit.' 

4  It  is  not  penal  servitude  then  ?  I  was 
wondering  if  I  had  any  chance  of  obtaining  a 
ticket-of-leave.'  Then  he  flung  himself  away 
from  her,  in  a  sort  of  impotent  rage  that  she 
had  still  the  power  to  vex  him ;  but  the  next 
moment  Joan  called  him  back. 

'  Ivan,  I  will  be  good.  You  shall  see  how 
hard  I  mean  to  try.'  And  then  she  said  a  little 
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plaintively,  '  Were  you  going  away  without 
saying  good-bye  ? ' 

'  What  is  the  use  of  all  that  between  us  ? '  he 
said  harshly,  but  all  the  same  he  held  out  his 
hand.  But  Joan  did  not  take  it. 

'  You  are  right,  Ivan.  It  is  no  use  pretend- 
ing to  be  friends,  unless  one  really  forgives. 
My  sins  are  too  black ;  you  cannot  wipe  them 
away  yet.  When  you  forgive  me  really  you 
shall  give  me  your  hand,  but  now  I  will  only  say 
that  I  am  sorry,'  and  then  she  passed  by  him, 
and  there  was  no  longer  the  gleam  of  her  ruddy 
brown  hair  between  him  and  the  setting  sun, 
and  the  musical  scornful  voice  had  died  into 
silence.  '  Joan,  come  back,'  but  there  was  no 
answer — only  the  echo  of  his  own  voice  seemed 
to  mock  him.  '  Joan,  come  back.' 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
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'  Shall  I  for  this  indulge  complaint, 
Turn  traitor  and  cry  shame  on  life  ? 
No  !  be  my  prayer,  however  faint, 
Lord,  help  me  to  live  out  my  strife.' 

PHILIP  STANHOPE  WOESLEY. 

BEFORE  another  half-hour  had  elapsed  Mrs. 
Chudleigh  had  learned  the  result  of  the  inter- 
view from  Mr.  Thorpe  himself,  and  in  spite  of 
her  disappointment  and  the  strong  disapproval 
with  which  she  listened  to  the  proposed  plan 
for  Joan,  she  could  not  but  own  that  he  ex- 
pressed himself  with  great  moderation,  and 
certainly  bore  himself  with  dignity  under  very 
trying  circumstances. 

4 1  am  too  great  a  stranger  to  have  any 
right  to  obtrude  my  advice/  she  said  when  he 
had  finished,  '  but  you  are  niy  son's  friend, 
and  Joan  is  very  dear  to  us,  and  I  cannot  help 
saying  that  I  wish  you  could  have  decided 
otherwise.' 

k  You  mean  that  Joan  should  come  straight 
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home  to  us  ?  If  I  listened  to  my  own  wishes, 
Mrs.  Chudleigh,  I  should  have  taken  her  back 
at  ones.  A  man  wants  his  wife,  and  I  have 
been  lonely  long  enough  ;  but  my  sober  judg- 
ment tells  me  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  wait ; 
that  there  will  be  more  hope  of  a  permanent 
reconciliation  if  we  are  apart  a  little  longer.' 

'  Of  course  Joan  will  do  as  you  wish  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  she  was  far  more  reasonable  than  I 
hoped  to  find  her.  She  could  not  quite  control 
her  temper  once  or  twice,  but  I  could  see  how 
sore  she  felt.  I  am  not  without  hope  now 
that  she  has  owned  her  faults  so  frankly  ; '  and 
then  after  a  little  more  conversation  he  got  up 
and  went  away. 

4  He  is  very  masterful,'  Mrs.  Chudleigh  ob- 
served to  her  son  afterwards.  '  I  can  quite 
understand  now  why  Joan  is  so  afraid  of  him. 
He  knows  how  to  keep  a  woman  down,  and  to 
make  her  feel  the  force  of  his  displeasure  with- 
out saying  an  angry  word ;  he  never  forgets 
himself  for  a  moment,  and  yet  as  he  talked  I 
felt  I  never  like  him  so  well.' 

Joan  tried  to  carry  off  her  defeat  with  a 
high  hand. 

'  It  is  just  as  I  told  you  it  would  be,'  she 
said,  when  Mrs.  Chudleigh  entered  the  school- 
room with  a  very  grave  face.  '  Ivan  is  incor- 
rigible. He  has  made  up  his  mind  that  I  am  to 
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be  properly  punished,  and  no  sceptre  of  grace 
is  to  be  extended  to  me  :  lie  has  already  settled 
the  term  of  my  imprisonment,  and  has  provided 
me  with  a  keeper.' 

'  My  dear,  I  hope  you  did  not  talk  to  your 
husband  in  this  reckless  fashion.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  did.  I  said  some  very  pro- 
voking things,  but  he  actually  passed  them  by 
without  a  word.  I  was  obliged  to  beg  his 
pardon  once,  I  forgot  myself  so,  and  then  I 
remembered  my  vow  of  obedience,  and  I  told 
him  he  might  say  what  he  liked.' 

'  He  thought  you  were  very  reasonable.' 

A  faint  blush  rose  to  Joan's  cheek.  '  Did 
he  say  so  ?  How  strange  it  would  be  to  hear 
Ivan  praise  me  !  No,  I  will  own  that  on  the 
whole  he  has  not  treated  me  badly  ;  it  is  his 
nature  to  be  severe,  he  is  a  hard  man,  and  soft 
speeches  never  came  easily  to  him.  He  would 
have  shaken  hands  with  me,  only  I  told  him 
there  was  no  use  in  pretending  to  be  friends.' 

1  He  says  Mrs.  Medhurst  is  a  very  nice  old 
lady,  and  that  you  will  be  sure  to  like  her.  I 
confess  I  was  touched  by  his  thoughtfulness  for 
your  comfort.  We  have  arranged  that  you  are 
to  go  to  Kensington  on  Tuesday,  and  I  am  to 
drive  with  you,  and,  unless  you  object,  I  am  to 
go  in  and  see  Mrs.  Medhurst.' 

'You  must  do  as  you  like  about  that,  but 
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Ivan  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  you  see  me 
safe  in  charge  of  my  keeper,'  and  then  she 
broke  down  and  hid  her  face  on  her  friend's 
shoulder.  '  Oh,  I  have  been  so  happy  here ;  I  do 
love  this  place,  and  now  you  are  sending  me 
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1 1  do  not  see  how  you  could  stay  with  us, 
Joan ;  my  dear,  think  for  a  moment,  would  it 
be  right  ? ' 

'  No — no — of  course  I  must  go,  it  is  only 
part  of  my  punishment,  but,  dear  Mrs.  Chud- 
leigh,  you  will  come  and  see  me  sometimes — you 
and  Pauline  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  we  will  come  ;  but  you  will  not 
be  long  there,  we  shall  see  you  soon  in  your 
husband's  house,'  but  Joan  only  shook  her  head 
dejectedly. 

'  There  is  no  hope  of  that,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  wish  it.  Ivan  is  coming  to  see  me, 
but  his  visits  will  be  terrible.  Think  of  a  wife 
and  husband  meeting  under  those  circumstances ; 
it  makes  me  feel  like  some  poor  convict,  only 
there  will  be  no  grating  between  us.  But  what 
on  earth  shall  I  say  to  him  or  he  to  me  ?  I 
shall  not  have  even  a  good  conduct  badge  to 
show  him,'  and  then  Mrs.  Chudleigh  smiled  and 
gently  reproved  her. 

'  It  will  all  come  right  in  time,  Joan,  if  you 
will  only  be  patient.  Now  the  girls  will  be 
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back  directly,  and  I  must  go  downstairs.  Shall 
we  see  you  in  the  drawing-room  this  evening  ?  ' 
but  to  this  Joan  returned  a  decided  negative. 
She  was  too  depressed  and  sick  at  heart  to  join 
the  family  group,  the  strain  of  that  interview 
was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt,  and  she  was 
only  fit  to  be  alone. 

She  sat  alone  in  the  schoolroom  all  that 
evening,  and  her  thoughts  were  very  terrible  to 
her  ;  neither  Beatrix  nor  Pauline  came  near  her. 
At  any  other  time  Pauline  would  have  sought 
her  out  at  once,  for  they  had  always  been  in- 
separable, but  as  she  sat  there  in  numb  wretched- 
ness she  told  herself  that  this  too  was  part  of 
her  punishment. 

She  did  not  see  Pauline  -until  late  the  next 
day.  She  had  always  breakfasted  with  her 
pupils  in  the  schoolroom,  and  it  was  not  until 
luncheon  that  she  saw  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she  and 
Pauline  would  meet  then,  but  just  as  the  little 
girls  had  put  away  their  books  and  had  run  out 
in  the  garden,  she  heard  a  tap  at  the  door  and 
Pauline  entered. 

She  came  in  hurriedly,  and  her  manner  was 
decidedly  nervous,  still  she  was  going  to  kiss 
Joan  as  usual,  only  Joan  drew  back. 

'Perhaps  you  had  better  not  kiss  me, 
Pauline  ?  '  she  said  rather  proudly. 
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'  Oh,  of  course  if  you  do  not  wish  it,'  re- 
turned Pauline  awkwardly,  and  then  she  moved 
the  papers  on  the  table,  and  seemed  at  a  loss 
what  to  say  next.  She  did  not  like  to  en- 
counter Joan's  eyes,  they  looked  so  sad  and  so 
reproachful.  '  I  promised  mother  that  I  would 
come  and  see  you,'  she  went  on  with  a  shade 
of  temper  in  her  voice,  '  not  that  there  is  any 
use  in  doing  so.' 

'  Of  course  I  know  how  you  must  feel  about 
it,  Pauline,  you  are  so  honest,  so  absolutely 
true  yourself,  that  you  cannot  understand  any 
want  of  straightforwardness  in  others.  I  knew 
we  could  never  be  friends  again  after  this,  that 
is  why  I  told  you  not  to  kiss  me.' 

'  I  think  it  is  very  hard  upon  me,  Huldah,' 
and  then  Pauline  bit  her  lips  and  reddened, 
'  I  mean,  Mrs.  Thorpe.' 

'  My  name  is  Huldah,'  returned  Joan  coldly. 
'  My  aunt  always  called  me  so,  it  was  my 
husband  and  Each  el  who  preferred  Joan.  You 
can  go  on  calling  me  Huldah  if  you  like.' 

4  Thank  you,  I  do  prefer  it ; '  and  then  she 
added  brusquely,  for  Pauline  was  always 
brusque  when  she  felt  most  strongly  about 
things,  '  No,  it  is  no  use  pretending,  we  can 
never  be  friends  in  the  same  way ;  I  thought 
you  were  a  girl  like  myself,  but  all  the  time  you 
were  a  married  woman ! ' 
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*  Of  course  it  was  very  wrong.' 

1  Wrong  ?  I  never  heard  of  greater  wrong- 
doing. Bee  and  I  feel  that  poor  Mr.  Thorpe 
is  greatly  to  be  pitied.  I  am  sorry  if  I  seem 
unkind,  Huldah,  but  I  cannot  say  what  I  do  not 
mean.' 

'  I  think  it  is  kind  to  speak  to  me  at  all.' 

'  I  could  not  help  crying  about  it  when 
mother  told  me,  and  yet  I  was  angry  too.  I 
have  only  two  friends  in  the  world — you  and 
Charlotte — and  now  I  have  been  deceived  in 
you,  it  does  seem  so  cruel,'  and  Pauline's  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  The  whole  thing  was  so  foreign 
to  her  experience,  she  hardly  knew  how  to  deal 
with  it. 

The  sight  of  Pauline's  distress  and  perplexity 
was  too  much  for  Joan's  soft  heart,  and  the 
next  moment  she  had  caught  the  girl  in  her 
arms,  and  had  kissed  her  half  a  dozen  times. 

'  Don't  cry  about  me,  Pauline  darling,  I  am 
not  worth  it.  You  shall  say  what  you  like  to 
me,  and  I  shall  only  love  you  all  the  better. 
Do  you  think  I  shall  ever  forget  all  your  good- 
ness to  me  ?  I  shall  alway  be  grateful,  always, 
even  though  we  are  no  longer  friends.' 

'  But,  Huldah,  it  has  made  me  so  unhappy, 
and  I  shall  miss  you  so.' 

'  You  will  be  better  without  me,  darling, 
you  are  too  much  disappointed  in  me  to  care 
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for  my  companionship  now ;  it  is  only  an  angelic 
nature  like  your  mother's  that  knows  how  to 
forgive  perfectly.  I  shall  not  think  you  hard, 
Pauline ;  in  your  heart  you  will  be  sorry  for 
me.  How  can  I  expect  you  to  feel  otherwise 
when  my  own  husband  cannot  forgive  me  ? ' 
Then  Pauline  looked  at  her  wistfully  and  did 
not  answer,  and  just  then  the  gong  sounded  for 
luncheon. 

Bee's  marked  coldness  and  scant  civility  did 
not  trouble  Joan  as  much  as  Pauline's  petulant 
sorrow ;  it  was  the  girl's  first  disappointment, 
and  she  bore  it  with  youthful  impatience. 
'  Mother,  why  can't  people  be  good  ?  '  she  had 
said  almost  passionately  the  previous  night. 
*  I  think  I  must  be  wicked  myself,  for  I  cannot 
love  people  who  disappoint  me.'  And  indeed 
for  a  time  her  love  for  Joan  seemed  to  die  a 
natural  death. 

But.  affection  is  not  so  easily  killed,  and 
Pauline  moped  visibly  over  her  broken  friend- 
ship. Joan — or  rather  Huldah,  as  she  always 
called  her — had  been  such  a  bright,  joyous 
companion,  they  had  had  so  much  in  common, 
that  Pauline  found  it  hard  to  replace  her.  Even 
Charlotte's  kindly  common  sense,  and  Brenda's 
enthusiasm  could  not  compensate  for  Joan's 
sweetness  and  lovable  ways.  After  a  time  her 
girlish  wrath  began  to  evaporate  and  she  be- 
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came  eager  to  make  allowances  for  the  culprit, 
and  Mrs.  Chudleigh,  who  was  a  peacemaker  by 
nature,  rejoiced  at  this  softened  mood. 

'  Yes,  I  will  go  and  see  her,  mother,  but  we 
can  never  be  friends  again.' 

'  Perhaps  not,  my  dear,  but  at  least  you  can 
be  kind  to  the  poor  girl.  She  is  trying  to  retrieve 
the  past,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  put  a  stumbling- 
block  in  her  way.'  And  then  Pauline  went. 

Poor  Joan,  those  last  few  days  at  the 
Witchens  were  very  bitter  to  her  !  Pauline's 
estrangement  and  Bee's  hauteur  did  not  add 
much  to  her  comfort.  Bernard  was  happily 
away  with  a  reading  party,  but  Geoffrey's 
elaborate  civility  made  her  uncomfortable,  it 
was  such  a  contrast  to  his  old  familiarity,  even 
the  little  girls'  round  eyes,  wide  with  childish 
curiosity,  made  her  feel  nervous  and  irritable  ; 
indeed  she  could  hardly  have  lived  through 
those  days  without  some  hysterical  outbreak, 
except  for  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  motherly  kindness, 
and  the  grave  watchfulness  with  which  Launcelot 
interposed  between  her  and  any  threatened 
awkwardness. 

1  You  must  keep  her  with  you  as  much  as 
possible,  Madella,'  he  had  said  to  his  stepmother. 
'  You  must  not  let  her  sit  and  brood  alone. 
Pauline  is  unmanageable  just  now.  And  it  is 
no  use  talking  to  Bee  when  she  is  in  one  of  her 
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little  tempers.  They  will  neither  of  them  do 
anything  to  help  her.' 

And  he  treated  the  children's  curiosity  in 
the  same  wise  way. 

'  No,  she  is  not  Miss  Eossiter  at  all,  but 
there  were  reasons  why  she  did  not  wish  to 
call  herself  Mrs.  Thorpe.  Her  husband  is  very 
fond  of  her.  Yes,  she  is  unhappy ;  she  has 
known  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  poor  tiling,  and 
you  must  be  very  kind  to  her.  She  is  going 
on  a  visit  to  a  nice  old  lady,  a  friend  of  her 
husband,  and  after  that  she  will  go  home,  and 
then  perhaps  you  will  see  her.'  And  this  pro- 
spect seemed  to  console  the  children,  who  were 
very  sad  at  the  idea  of  losing  their  bright  young 
governess.  When  the  last  morning  came  Bee's 
stiffness  relaxed  a  little,  and  even  Geoffrey's 
frigid  politeness  thawed  into  something  like 
genuine  feeling  as  Joan  wished  him  good-bye. 
Perhaps  he,  too,  felt  there  was  something 
pathetic  in  the  girl's  pale  face  and  dimmed 
grey  eyes. 

'  Good-bye.  Keep  up  your  courage  ;  it  will 
all  come  right,'  he  said  hurriedly,  pressing  her 
hand,  for  Geoffrey  was  a  kind-hearted  fellow  in 
his  way ;  and  then  the  children  clung  about 
her,  and  Bee  and  Pauline  kissed  her,  both  of 
them  silently,  only  Pauline's  eyes  were  red. 
And  then  Launcelot  drew  her  arm  in  his  and 
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put  her  in  the  carriage,  where  Mrs.  Chudleigh 
had  already  seated  herself. 

'  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Thorpe.  God  bless  you,' 
he  said.  And  Joan  tried  to  speak  in  answer 
but  failed. 

'  Oh,  how  good  he  is ! '  she  said,  bursting 
into  tears,  as  they  drove  away,  leaving  him 
standing  there  bareheaded.  '  Good  ? '  Would 
she  ever  know  his  nobleness  ? 

Alas !  Joan  in  her  tardy  repentance  had  yet 
to  realise  the  bitter  truth  that  it  is  as  impossible 
to  estimate  the  probable  consequence  of  even 
one  act  of  wrongdoing  as  it  would  be  to  mea- 
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sure  the  watery  circles  raised  by  one  small 
pebble  flung  out  of  an  urchin's  hand  !  It  is  a 
terrible  thought  how  our  sins  and  failures  in- 
fluence other  lives,  how  even  unborn  genera- 
tions may  rue  the  effect  of  our  want  of  faith- 
fulness. The  worst  part  of  Joan's  punish- 
ment lay  in  the  knowledge  that  she  had 
clouded  the  joyous  existence  of  one  of  the  hap- 
piest of  God's  creatures,  not  dreaming,  in  her 
unavailing  remorse,  that  the  faggots  she  had 
kindled  would  only  scorch  the  outer  man,  that 
by  Divine  help  the  real  Launcelot  would  pass 
harmlessly  through  the  purifying  flame  and  rise 
to  nobler  purposes. 

But  as  Launcelot  closed  the  heavy  door 
behind  him,  and  shut  himself  in  his  solitary 
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study,  he  told  himself  that  the  sunshine  had 
left  the  house,  and  that  henceforth  he  might 
write  up  '  Ichabod '  against  his  unlived  life,  for 
surely  all  glory  had  departed  from  him. 

Yes,  as  he  sat  there  sad  and  lonely  among 
his  art  treasures,  trying  to  read  but  unable  to 
fix  his  attention  on  the  page,  he  was  even  now 
telling  himself  that  his  only  chance  of  salvation, 
humanly  speaking,  was  to  work  as  though  his 
life  depended  upon  it,  and  to  love  his  fellow- 
creatures  better  than  himself.  And  as  these 
salutary  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  he 
repeated  to  himself  Charles  Kingsley's  quaint 
lines — lines  that  held  a  mine  of  wisdom  in 
them : — 

Do  the  work  that's  nearest, 
Though  it 's  dull  at  whiles, 
Helping,  when  we  meet  them, 
Lame  dogs  over  stiles ; 
See  in  every  hedgerow 
Marks  of  angels'  feet, 
Epics  in  each  pebhle 
Underneath  our  feet. 

Two  hours  later  his  stepmother  found  him 
in  the  same  attitude ;  but  as  she  stood  beside 
him,  putting  back  the  thick  waves  of  hair  with 
soft  motherly  touches,  he  looked  up  at  her  and 
smiled. 

'Well,  Madella?' 

'  Everything  is  as  satisfactory  as  we  could 
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expect.  Mrs.  Medhurst  received  Joan  most 
kindly,  and  tried  to  put  her  at  her  ease.  She 
began  talking  at  once  about  Mr.  Thorpe  in  the 
most  natural  way.  She  calls  him  Ivan,  so  I 
suppose  they  are  very  old  friends.  "  Ivan 
thought  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  have  a 
front  room,  my  dear,  during  your  visit ;  it  is  so 
much  more  cheerful."  Little  speeches  like  that 
every  now  and  then.  She  seems  a  nice  old 
lady,  very  lively  and  brisk  for  her  age.  And 
the  house  is  so  pretty.  A  most  respectable 
woman,  who  has  been  Mrs.  Medhurst's  factotum 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  showed  us  all  over  it. 
Joan's  room  was  charming,  full  of  flowers, 
which  she  said  Ivan  had  ordered.' 

'  And  you  left  her  fairly  comfortable  ?  ' 
'  Well,  we  must  give  her  time  to  settle 
down.  Of  course  she  will  feel  strange  at  first,' 
was  the  somewhat  evasive  answer.  Not  for 
worlds  would  Mrs.  Chudleigh  have  told  Launce- 
lot  of  the  heartbroken  way  in  which  Joan  threw 
herself  in  her  arms  and  would  hardly  let  her 
go.  '  I  have  promised  to  drive  over  next  week 
and  take  Pauline  with  me,  if  she  will  consent 
to  accompany  me.  There  is  the  dressing  bell, 
Lance,  and  I  must  prepare  for  dinner.  Pau- 
line's friends,  Charlotte  Maxwell  and  her  sister, 
are  coming.'  But  to  this  piece  of  information 
Launcelot  merely  returned  an  indifferent  shrug 
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of  the  shoulder.  What  did  it  matter  to  him  if 
the  whole  world  were  coming  to  dinner  ? 

But  even  Launcelot  in  his  solitary  wretched- 
ness, and  Joan  in  her  exile  would  hardly  have 
consented  to  change  places  with  Rachel  Thorpe 
trying  to  break  down  the  invisible  barrier  that 
seemed  suddenly  erected  between  her  brother 
and  herself.  A  week  had  passed  since  that 
evening  when  Ivan  had  left  her  to  go  to  the 
Witchens,  and  yet  no  word  had  passed  his  lips 
about  Joan.  Only  when  he  came  back  he  had 
shut  himself  into  his  study  without  coming  in 
search  of  her,  as  usual,  to  retail  his  news  and 
wish  her  good-night ;  and  though  she  had  sat 
in  the  drawing-room  restless  and  miserable 
until  half  the  night  was  over,  she  had  not  ven- 
tured to  go  to  him. 

But  the  next  morning  he  had  met  her  as 
usual,  and,  in  spite  of  his  careworn  look,  there 
had  been  no  perceptible  change  in  his  manner 
towards  her.  He  had  spoken  of  her  work  and 
his,  and  had  asked  her  opinion  on  the  invest- 
ment of  some  spare  capital. 

'  I  think  railways  will  be  the  best  and  safest, 
though  Steadman  wants  me  to  join  their  com- 
pany, but  I  said  "  JSTo,  thank  you,  the  affair 
looks  shaky  now."  And  I  am  not  one  for  pro- 
longing life  at  all  costs.'  And  she  had  agreed 
with  him. 
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And  again  that  evening  he  had  talked  about 
investments,  and  when  he  withdrew  to  his  study 
under  the  pretext  of  business  she  made  no  at- 
tempt to  detain  him ;  neither  did  she  follow  him, 
as  she  had  so  often  done,  just  for  the  pleasure 
of  sitting  silently  in  his  presence,  content  if  he 
never  spoke  a  word  to  her  until  midnight. 
What  did  he  want  with  her  now?  And  Eachel's 
face  grew  grim  and  grey  as  she  sat  alone  trying 
to  occupy  herself. 

But  on  the  night  in  which  Joan  took  pos- 
session of  her  strange  new  room,  and  while  she 
was  looking  with  shy,  wild  eyes,  like  a  captured 
bird's,  at  the  flowers  that  Ivan  had  sent  there, 
and  trying  to  gulp  down  the  lump  in  her  throat, 
as  she  thought  of  her  dear  old  room  at  the 
Witchens,  Eachel  was  telling  herself  that  she 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  when  she  saw  her 
brother  putting  up  his  paper  and  preparing  to 
leave  the  room  as  usual,  the  moment  he  had 
finished  his  dinner,  she  said  rather  sharply : 

'  You  are  surely  not  busy  again  to-night, 
Ivan.  Your  article  was  finished  yesterday.' 

'  Oh,  it  is  not  business  connected  with  the 
"  Imperial  Eeview,"  '  he  returned,  '  there  are 
other  things,'  and  then  he  stopped  as  though  he 
were  embarrassed. 

'  Why  do  you  not  tell  me  plainly  that  you 
have  no  longer  any  wish  for  my  company  ?  that 
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you  would  rather  be  alone?  Ivan,  I  cannot 
endure  this  state  of  things  any  longer  ;  if  you 
are  displeased  with  me,  if  I  have  disappointed 
you,  why  do  you  not  tell  me  so  plainly  ?  ' 

'  Because  I  did  not  wish  to  speak  to  you  on 
the  subject.  Surely  I  have  a  right  to  be  silent 
if  I  choose.' 

'  Not  with  rne,'  she  returned  bitterly,  '  un- 
less we  have  ceased  to  be  friends  and  I  am 
nothing  to  you.  Even  if  I  have  made  mistakes, 
if  you  think  you  have  a  right  to  be  angry  with 
me,  you  should  tell  me  so,  and  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  clearing  myself.'  Then  he  closed 
the  door  and  walked  across  to  the  hearth-rug, 
and  as  he  stood  there  looking  down  upon  her 
as  she  sat  in  her  high-backed  chair,  his  face 
looked  dark  and  gloomy. 

'  Well,  what  is  it  you  wish  me  to  say?  '  he 
asked  harshly,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  was 
dreadful  to  her. 

'  Say  the  truth — that  you  are  angry  with 
me  for  keeping  my  own  counsel  about 
Joan.' 

'  So  I  am,  bitterly  angry  and  disappointed, 
but  there  was  no  need  to  tell  you  so.  I  have 
no  wish  to  quarrel  with  you,  Eachel.  Doubtless 
you  had  your  reasons  for  what  you  did,  or 
rather  failed  to  do,  but,  of  course,  I  must 
regard  you  as  Joan's  enemy,  and,  as  her  hus- 
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band,  I  am  bound  to  protect  her  against  you.' 
Then  Eachel  grew  pale  to  her  lips. 

4  Oh,  Ivan,  how  can  you  be  so  cruel  ?  ' 

'  Nay,  it  is  you  who  have  been  cruel — cruel 
to  that  poor  child  who  you  knew  was  wander- 
ing in  her  wilfulness  about  the  world,  cruel 
to  me,  whom  you  also  knew  to  be  anxious  and 
lonely.  Why  do  you  compel  me  to  speak  on 
this  subject?  How  am  I  ever  to  forget  that  I 
trusted  my  wife  in  your  care,  that  I  put  the  cor- 
respondence in  your  hands,  and  that  for  more 
than  a  year  no  word  passed  between  you  ? ' 

'  Ivan,  it  was  a  mistake,  I  own  it  frankly, 
but  indeed  it  was  for  your  sake  I  kept  silence. 
I  was  terribly  anxious  about  Joan,  I  would 
have  given  worlds  for  news  of  her,  but  I  dared 
not  add  to  your  burthens,  and  I  thought,'  falter- 
ing in  her  speech,  under  his  cold,  level  glance, 
for  she  had  risen  too,  and  they  were  nearly  of 
a  height,  '  I  thought  you  would  suffer  less,  that 
in  time  you  might  cease  to  miss  her,  if  her 
name  were  not  mentioned  between  us.' 

'  Pshaw  !  how  can  a  woman  of  your  intelli- 
gence deal  in  such  false  sophistries  ?  Do  you 
not  know  a  man's  nature  better  than  that? 
"  Cease  to  miss  her."  Could  you  know  Joan  and 
think  such  a  thing  possible  ?  If  I  ever  loved 
her  I  love  her  ten  times  more  in  spite  of  her 
sins.' 
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'  Ivan,  is  Joan  coming  back  here  ?  ' 

4  Of  course  she  is  coming  back,  when  I 
think  fit  to  fetch  her,  but  she  must  earn  my 
forgiveness  first.' 

'  Then  perhaps  it  will  be  best  for  me  to 
leave  you.'  Eachel's  voice  was  very  faint,  so 
that  he  could  hardly  hear  the  word. 

'  To  leave  me — do  you  mean  seek  another 
home  ?  No,  Eachel.  I  am  not  quite  so  angry 
as  that.  I  will  never  turn  my  sister  from  my 
doors,  just  when  she  is  getting  old  too,  neither 
will  I  give  Joan  that  triumph.  She  shall  come 
here  and  take  her  place  as  my  wife,  and  the 
sole  mistress  of  the  house,  and  no  one  shall 
speak  a  word  against  her  in  my  hearing  when 
I  have  once  brought  myself  to  forgive  her,  but 
all  the  same  she  shall  not  drive  my  sister  away.' 

'  Thank  you,  Ivan,'  and  Eachel's  stern  face 
twitched  with  emotion.  'I  think  it  would 
break  my  heart  to  live  under  any  roof  but 
yours,  but  all  the  same,  you  have  but  to  speak 
the  word,  and  I  will  go.' 

'  Then  I  will  never  speak  it  I '  but  he  turned 
away  as  though  he  were  not  ready  to  meet  her 
grateful  glance — but  she  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm. 

'  Ivan,  do  not  go  yet.  You  will  let  me  say 
how  truly  sorry  I  am  for  all  this.' 

1 1  think  you  ought  to  be  sorry,  Eachel.' 
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'  I  am  ! — I  am ! '  vehemently.  *  I  would  give 
much  to  undo  it  now.  You  mean  to  forgive 
Joan — try  to  forgive  me  too.' 

4 1  have  tried,  but  I  feel  as  though  I  have 
lost  all  trust  in  human  nature.  Launcelot 
Chudleigh  has  been  my  only  friend,  and  I 
think  he  is  faithful.' 

'  And  I  have  failed  you !  Ivan,  I  think  you 
have  punished  me  sufficiently  now,  that  I 
should  live  to  hear  such  words  from  your  lips.' 
And  now  it  was  Eachel  who  turned  away  that 
he  might  not  see  the  tears  running  down  her 
face. 

1 1  am  sorry  if  I  have  hurt  you,  Eachel,  but 
if  things  are  ever  to  come  right  between  us  I 
must  speak  the  truth.  In  a  little  while  when 
Joan  comes  back  to  me  I  shall  feel  less  bitterly 
about  things ;  until  then  you  must  not  try  to 
force  my  confidence.  I  mean  to  behave  to  you 
as  well  as  I  can.  Will  that  content  you  ?  ' 

'  It  must  content  me,  I  suppose ;  but,  Ivan, 
surely  you  will  tell  me  where  Joan  is  at  pre- 
sent ?  ' 

Then  he  answered  her  with  obvious  reluc- 
tance. 

'  She  is  not  at  the  Witchens.  Mrs.  Medhurst 
has  kindly  invited  her  to  spend  the  autumn 
with  her.' 

'  To  you  wish  me  to  go  and  see  her  ? ' 
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I  Certainly  not.     I  shall  go  myself,  and  if 
Joan  wants  anything  she  will  write  to  me.' 

I 1  think,'  she  returned  slowly,  for  all  the 
jealous   pain   in  her   nature  seemed  to  wake 
under  his  -words,  '  that  you  are  keeping  back 
part  of  the  truth  from  me — in  your  heart  you 
have  already  forgiven  Joan  ! ' 

'  You  are  mistaken,'  was  the  somewhat  dry 
answer,  but  a  dusky  flush  rose  to  his  brow. 
*  We  have  both  of  us  hard  natures,  Rachel,  but 
I  pray  every  night  that  I  may  be  able  to  for- 
give her,'  and  then  as  though  he  had  said  too 
much,  he  wished  his  sister  good-night  some- 
what abruptly  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTEE   XXX. 

LAUNCELOT   FINDS   FAULT   WITH   THE    SALAD. 

'  In  all  my  life  I  never  heard  that  man  give  vent  to  a  low 
or  mean  word,  or  evince  a  low  or  mean  sentiment.  .  .  . 
This  secret  was  very  simple  if  one  could  attain  it;  but  he 
attained  it  by  not  trying  to  attain  it,  for  it  was  merely  never 
thinking  about  himself.  He  was  always  thinking  how  to  please 
others  in  the  most  trivial  matters.' — CHARLES  KLNGSLEY'S 
Eulogy  on  Charles  Blackford  Mansfield. 

TROUBLES  seldom  come  singly,  and  the  Chud- 
leigh  family  were  to  realise  this  homely  truth, 
for  it  was  just  at  this  inconvenient  time  when 
the  minds  of  his  elders  were  otherwise  engrossed 
that  Freckles  chose  to  sicken  with  the  measles  ; 
and  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  just  as  he  was 
spending  his  holidays  at  a  schoolfellow's  house 
at  Sutton.  But  then  Freckles  was  always  in 
some  mischief,  as  Geoffrey  remarked. 

When  the  latter  reached  them  late  one  even- 
ing, about  a  week  after  Joan  had  left  them, 
Freckles'  hostess  had  written  off  in  no  small  per- 
turbation of  spirit ;  she  had  not  long  been 
married,  and  was  new  to  her  duties  as  step- 
mother, and  was  somewhat  bewildered  by  the 
boisterous  spirits  of  three  fine  healthy  lads, 
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who  dubbed  her  Mammy  on  the  spot,  and 
ruled  her  most  ro}Tally  ever  after  with  the  full 
connivance  and  approbation  of  their  father. 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  left  the  family  group  at 
once  and  carried  off  the  letter  to  discuss  it 
privately  with  her  chief  adviser,  who  heard  her 
to  the  end  very  patiently. 

'  I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Townsend  is  very  much 
troubled,  Lance  ;  she  says  Cecil  has  never  had 
the  measles,  though  she  hopes  Frank  and  Henry 
are  safe.  You  see  what  she  says  about  a  spare 
room.  I  am  quite  sure  she  would  be  much 
relieved  if  I  were  to  go,  and,  of  course,  I  should 
like  to  nurse  my  own  boy.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  it  is  very  evident  that  she  is 
afraid  of  the  responsibility.  Of  course,  you 
must  go,  Madella  mia,  and  sorry  as  we  shall 
be  to  lose  you,  it  is  plain  that  your  -place  is 
with  Freckles.  What  a  pickle  that  boy  is ! 
One  never  knows  what  he  will  do  next.' 

'  Mrs.  Townsend  says  in  her  letter  that  she 
can  make  room  for  a  maid,  don't  you  think  I 
might  take  Susan,  Lance  ?  She  was  so  helpful 
last  year  when  Sybil  had  the  chicken-pox.' 

1  Certainly,  take  Susan  by  all  means,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  fear  of  your  knocking 
yourself  up.  Come,  that  is  all  settled.' 

'  No,  not  quite,  you  spoke  of  going  away 
yourself  next  week  ? ' 
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'  Oh,  there  is  no  hurry  about  that,'  he  re- 
turned, with  ready  unselfishness,  though  it  was 
quite  true  that  he  had  planned  a  lengthy  tour. 
'  I  aui  my  own  master,  and  can  regulate  my 
movements.  We  cannot  both  leave  home  just 
now,  as  Geoffrey  is  going  to  Scotland  and  the 
girls  will  be  alone.' 

'  Of  course  I  could  leave  them  happily  in 
your  charge,  but  I  do  not  like  to  interfere 
with  your  plans,  dear.  Dr.  Maxwell  said  last 
Saturday  that  you  were  looking  thin  and  rather 
out  of  sorts,  and  most  likely  you  need  the 
change.' 

'  Dr.  Maxwell  knows  nothing  about  it,'  re- 
turned Launcelot  shortly ;  and  then  as  though 
ashamed  of  his  unusual  irritation,  he  continued 
more  quietly, '  Don't  trouble  about  me,  Madella, 
I  am  in  first-rate  condition.  Just  get  that  boy 
well,  and  take  him  to  Eastbourne  for  a  change, 
and  I  will  stay  and  look  after  the  girls,  and 
Bernard  when  he  comes  back.  I  can  go  away 
later.  Stedman  has  work  for  some  months  in 
Dresden ;  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  join 
him  about  the  end  of  September,  and  then  go 
on  to  Berlin  and  Munich.  It  would  be  a  change 
after  Italy,  and  I  want  to  see  the  art  galleries. 

'  That  is  so  like  you,  dear,  to  make  the  best 
instead  of  the  worst  of  things.  Well,  I  suppose 
I  must  accept  the  sacrifice.  I  could  not  go 

VOL.  II.  S 
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away  and  leave  the  girls  happily.  I  am  not 
quite  comfortable  about  Bee,  she  does  not  seem 
in  her  usual  spirits.' 

'  I  was  thinking  the  same  myself.' 

'  And  yet  how  pretty  she  is !  No  wonder 
she  gets  so  much  attention,  one  seldom  sees  a 
prettier  girl  anywhere.  Lance,  I  don't  quite 
like  talking  of  such  things  even  to  you,  but  do 
you  think  Mr.  Hamblyn  really  admires  her  ?  ' 

'  I  am  afraid  he  admires  any  pretty  face. 
He  is  a  terrible  flirt.  Even  his  sister  owned  that. 
I  never  did  like  the  Hamblyn  connection,  only 
my  opinion  is  in  the  minority.' 

'  But  they  are  very  well-bred  young  people, 
Lance,  and  Oscar  Hamblyn  is  a  most  striking- 
looking  man.  I  am  sure  in  good  looks  he 
would  match  our  Bee.' 

1  That  is  the  way  you  women  talk.  What 
have  looks  to  do  with  it,  Madella  ?  It  seems  to 
me  there  are  other  and  far  more  important 
questions  to  be  asked  before  we  permit  any  man 
to  pay  his  addresses  to  one  of  our  girls.  Do 
you  think  young  Hamblyn  is  well  principled  ? 
I  will  undertake  to  say  that  he  has  a  decided 
temper,  his  private  means  are  small,  and  he  is 
young  in  his  profession.  I  should  think  it  would 
be  years  before  he  could  afford  to  keep  a  wife/ 

'  Yes,  but  Bee  is  so  young,  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  their  waiting.  And  then  she  has 
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a  little  money  of  her  own,'  urged  Mrs.  Chud- 
leigh,  who  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to 
be  hard  on  so  handsome  a  young  man.  Oscar 
Hamblyn's  dark  olive  complexion  and  melan- 
choly eyes  generally  made  an  impression  on 
women,  and  it  could  not  be  denied  that  his 
manners  were  very  distinguished,  however 
exacting  and  irritable  he  might  be  in  the  family 
circle. 

Launcelot  was  tempted  to  retort  rather  im- 
patiently, but  he  forbore,  and  answered  mildly : 
'  Yes,  no  doubt  they  would  have  enough  to 
provide  bread  and  cheese,  but  Hamblyn  is  the 
sort  of  man  who  has  been  used  to  champagne 
and  oysters — you  know  what  I  mean.  He 
would  never  settle  down  comfortably  on  small 
means.  How  do  you  know  he  is  not  in  debt 
now  ?  Madella,  I  have  often  told  you  that  you 
are  not  worldly-wise.  Now  I  intend  to  look 
after  Bee  pretty  sharply.  Hamblyn  comes  here 
far  too  often.  He  is  hanging  about  most  Satur- 
days, with  or  without  his  sister,  and  I  notice  he 
monopolises  Bee.  Bee  will  have  a  piece  of  my 
mind  if  this  goes  on.' 

4  Oh,  Lance,  you  will  not  be  hard  on  the 
poor  girl.  Supposing  ' — and  here  she  actually 
blushed  as  though  she  were  a  girl  too — '  sup- 
posing she  is  beginning  to  care  for  him  ? ' 

'  For  heaven's  sake  don't  let  us  suppose  any- 

«  9 
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thing  so  distressing ! '  returned  Launcelot,  in 
such  an  alarmed  voice  that  his  stepmother 
smiled ;  '  there  is  trouble  enough  without  that.' 
And  then  he  added  hastily,  '  You  may  trust  me 
to  look 'after  my  sisters.  I  shall  be  as  lynx-eyed 
as  any  old  woman.  Miss  Beatrix  will  have  to 
mind  her  behaviour.  I  shall  be  glad  when  these 
Saturdays  are  at  an  end.  They  bring  a  lot  of 
idle  young  fellows  about  the  place.  I  wish  Bee 
were  more  like  Pauline.  Paul  will  never  give 
us  any  trouble.' 

'No,  indeed,  she  is  a  dear  girl,'  replied  her 
mother  fondly,  who  indeed  could  see  no  faults 
in  her  daughters.  In  her  secret  heart  she 
thought  Lance  was  rather  hard  on  Bee.  '  I  am 
so  glad  you  approve  of  her  intimacy  with  the 
Maxwells.  She  goes  two  or  three  times  a  week 
to  sit  with  that  poor  invalid.' 

'  Oh,  she  will  get  nothing  but  good  there. 
I  like  every  member  of  the  family  ; '  and  if 
Launcelot,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  honest  merit 
and  sterling  worth,  was  just  a  little  short- 
sighted in  this  matter,  even  the  wisest  mortal 
is  liable  to  error. 

Bee,  in  her  wilfulness  and  girlish  vanity, 
must  be  watched  and  guarded  most  sedulously, 
but  it  never  entered  into  either  Launcelot's  or 
Mrs.  Chudleigh's  head  that  Pauline,  in  spite  of 
her  good  sense  and  absence  of  coquetry,  was  a 
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young,  attractive  girl,  and  that  there  might  be 
possible  risks  in  such  frequent  visits  to  a  house 
where  the  master  was  unmarried  and  in  the 
prime  of  his  useful  and  energetic  life. 

Granted  that  Dr.  Maxwell  was  far  too  busy 
a  man  to  be  found  idling  about  his  mother's 
drawing-room,  and  that  a  few  minutes'  conver- 
sation was  all  that  ever  passed  between  them  at 
Bridge  House,  still  there  was  danger  of  a 
more  subtle  kind  to  be  apprehended  when  the 
son  and  brother  \vas  the  hero  and  idol  of  a 
household  of  adoring  women.  Pauline  might 
have  wearied  of  dear  Hedley's  praises,  of  anec- 
dotes of  his  wonderful  boyhood  from  his  mother 
and  auntMyra,  down  to  Brenda's  and  Charlotte's, 
and  even  Prissy 's  loudly-uttered  encomiums 
on  his  professional  cleverness,  his  wisdom  in 
dealing  with  his  patients,  his  extraordinary 
fortitude  and  good  temper.  Perhaps  it  might 
have  been  well  if  Pauline  had  imitated  Bee  and 
laughed  at  the  family  egotism,  instead  of  listen- 
ing with  increased  interest  and  respect.  Pauline 
grew  to  believe  at  last  that  the  two  best  men  in 
the  world  were  Launcelot  and  Dr.  Maxwell ; 
nay,  she  even  secretly  gave  Dr.  Maxwell  the 
palm,  as  the  more  sorely  tried  hero  of  the  two. 
Not  that  she  hinted  this  even  to  her  crony 
"Charlotte,  but  her  eyes  brightened  as  the  fond 
women  talked.  And  when  Dr.  Maxwell  inter- 
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rupted  them  with  one  of  his  flying  visits,  the 
sight  of  the  doctor's  dark,  irregular  features 
and  deep-set  eyes  would  bring  a  pretty  pink 
colour  to  her  fresh  girlish  cheek,  as  she  sat 
demure  and  quiet  by  Brenda's  couch. 

Dr.  Maxwell  liked  to  see  her  there,  though 

7  O 

he  treated  her  as  his  sisters'  friend,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  linger  in  her  pleasant  company. 
Still  his  shake  of  the  hand  was  always  cordial, 
and  his  '  How  are  you  all  at  the  Witchens,  Miss 
Chudleigh  ? '  was  spoken  with  frank  kindness. 

Often,  as  he  sat  alone  writing,  during  his 
brief  afternoon's  rest,  he  could  hear  the  girls' 
chatter  and  Pauline's  musical  laugh. 

'  How  happy  they  seem  !  Poor  Brenda  has 
got  a  friend  at  last  to  suit  her,'  he  would  think, 
and  his  brotherly  gratitude  showed  itself  by  in- 
creased courtesy  and  attention  to  Pauline  when 
he  paid  one  of  his  rare  visits  to  the  Witchens. 

'  How  good  you  are  to  Brenda ! '  he  would 
say ;  '  you  are  putting  fresh  brightness  into  that 
poor  girl's  life.  You  have  no  idea  how  she 
looks  forward  to  your  visits,  it  is  such  a  relief 
to  Charlotte.  The  other  day,  when  I  got  home 
they  were  all  singing  your  praises.  I  think 
aunt  Myra's  voice  was  the  loudest.' 

'  I  don't  deserve  any  credit,  it  is  for  my 
own  pleasure  that  I  go  to  Bridge  House,' 
Pauline  would  reply,  with  sturdy  honesty. 
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Nevertheless  she  blushed  a  little.  *  I  am  very 
fond  of  your  sisters,  and  now  Mrs.  Thorpe  has 
left  us  I  feel  rather  lonely.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  you  were  great  friends  with  her 
too.' 

'  Yes,  Huldah  was  very  nice,  and  of  course 
I  am  fond  of  her  still,  but  we  can  never  be 
quite  the  same  friends  now.  I  am  afraid  I  am 
a  little  hard,  Dr.  Maxwell,  but  I  am  so  sorry 
when  people  disappoint  me,  when  they  are  not 
quite  what  I  think  them.  Huldah  disappointed 
me,  and  I  don't  feel  that  I  can  be  the  same  to 
her.  Lance  and  even  mother  think  I  am 
wrong,  but  one  must  act  up  to  one's  nature.' 

4 1  do  not  think  you  are  wrong ;  it  is  your 
youth  that  is  in  fault.  When  you  are  older 
you  will  learn  to  be  more  lenient  to  people's 
mistakes,'  and  as  Dr.  Maxwell  looked  down  at 
the  girl's  bright  ingenuous  face,  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  the  bitter  experience  of  life 
were  ever  to  induce  her  to  lower  her  standard. 
He  liked  her  unflinching  honesty  and  love  of 
truth,  even  her  youthful  intolerance  and  want 
of  charity  were  venial  sins  in  his  eyes.  She 
would  never  disappoint  any  one,  he  told  him- 
self. Happy  the  man  who  could  win  the  love 
of  that  fresh  young  heart.  And  then  he  gave  a 
quick  impatient  sigh,  and  went  off  in  search  of 
Launcelot,  while  Pauline  looked  after  him  wist- 
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fully,  and  wished  she  were  clever  like  Brenda 
or  Charlotte,  that  she  might  keep  him  by  her 
side.  'He  likes  to  talk  to  Lance  best,'  she 
thought  regretfully,  not  dreaming  in  her 
modesty  that  Dr.  Maxwell  was  beginning  to 
find  a  dangerous  magnetism  in  those  brown 
eyes. 

Mrs.  Chudleigh  was  quite  satisfied  to  leave 
her  girls  under  their  brother's  guardianship. 
She  went  away  quite  happily  the  next  day,  and 
was  received  rapturously  by  her  young  son. 

'  Now  I  shall  have  you  all  to  myself,  mother,' 
was  Freckles'  greeting,  as  she  bent  over  his 
pillow,  '  and  none  of  those  other  fellows,  not 
even  Lance,  will  get  you.  I  didn't  want  Susan. 
Susan  is  a  duffer.  I  shall  not  take  my  medicine 
from  any  one  but  you.  So  look  out,  mother.' 

Freckles  was  Freckles,  in  spite  of  the 
measles.  He  was  a  very  original  patient,  and 
kept  his  doctor  in  fits  of  laughing.  The  boy's 
melancholy  eyes  and  lackadaisical  invalid  airs 
and  his  droll  speeches  were  too  much  for  his 
professional  gravity. 

4  Are  your  other  sons  like  this  one,  Mrs. 
Chudleigh  ?  '  he  asked  once. 

4  Yes,  we  are  an  awful  lot,'  replied  Freckles, 
*  but  we  don't  take  after  mother.  You  should 
just  see  my  eldest  brother,  sir,  he  is  a  terrible 
fellow  for  practical  jokes — all  artists  are.  They 
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say  the  smell  of  the  paint  and  too  much  art  gets 
into  their  brain.  They  are  obliged  to  find  a 
vent  somehow.' 

'  Fred,  my  dear  boy,  how  can  you  talk  such 
nonsense,  about  your  brother — Lance,  too,  who 
is  like  a  father  to  you  all?  What  will  Dr.  Mallin 
think  ? ' 

'  That  I  must  change  this  fellow's  medicine 
or  he  will  get  too  much  for  us ; '  but  Freckles 
only  rolled  his  head  on  the  pillow,  and  looked 
at  the  doctor  reproachfully. 

'  I  don't  suppose  you  believe  in  your  drugs,' 
he  said  with  apparent  simplicity,  '  but  it  would 
not  look  professional  not  to  order  something. 
Of  course,  Susan  can  throw  it  away,  so  don't 
mind  sending  it ;  medicine,  like  affection,  never 
is  wasted.  Shall  I  show  you  my  parody  on 
Longfellow's  lines,  sir  ?  ' 

4  Confound  you,  sir,  for  a  young  jacka- 
napes ! '  returned  Dr.  Mallin,  shaking  his  fist  at 
this  incorrigible  patient,  but  he  went  off  grinning. 

'  Now  we  have  got  rid  of  him,  mother,  we 
will  go  on  with  Monte  Christo,'  observed  Freckles 
coolly, '  and  I  won't  have  a  word  skipped,  mind. 
The  more  horrors  the  more  I  shall  enjoy  myself, 
and  so  will  Susan,'  with  a  wink  at  that  re- 
spectable young  woman.  Poor  Susan  reddened, 
but  she  dared  not  contradict  her  young  tyrant. 
Monte  Christo  gave  her  bad  dreams  of  a  night ; 
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she  thrilled  with  horror  as  she  listened  to  it. 
4 1  don't  think  it  is  quite  a  nice  book,  Fred/ 
his  mother  would  say,  '  I  never  did  like  French 
novels,'  but  Freckles  always  overruled  her 
scruples. 

'  It  is  a  splendid  book.  Just  you  wait  until 
Monte  Christo  pays  them  all  out,  that  will 
curdle  your  blood  for  you,  page  250 — you 
remember — I  made  you  turn  down  the  leaf. 
Now  then,  attention,  Susan  ;  you  can  fire  away, 
mother,'  and  Freckles  thumped  his  pillow  with 
anticipatory  enjoyment,  and  composed  himself 
to  listen. 

But  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Chudleigh's  dislike  to 
her  son's  choice  of  literature,  and  a  few  minor 
drawbacks  of  this  kind,  her  duties  were  far 
lighter  arid  more  enjoyable  than  Launcelot's  in 
his  character  as  guardian  to  two  pretty  girls. 

On  the  whole  Mrs.  Chudleigh  enjoyed  her 
present  life.  She  was  an  excellent  nurse,  and 
never  showed  to  better  advantage  than  in  a 
sick-room.  Her  rough  schoolboy  had  never  been 
dependent  on  her  since  his  babyhood,  and  she 
was  almost  ready  to  endorse  Freckles'  remark, 
'  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  horrid  rash,  and  the 
doctor's  stuff,'  here  Freckles  added  an  adjective 
more  strong  than  graceful,  he  should  think  the 
measles  were  awfully  jolly  things.  For  Freckles 
in  his  way  was  having  a  good  time  of  it.  In  his 
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boyish  heart  he  doated  on  his  mother,  though 
torture  would  riot  have  induced  him  to  confess 
as  much,  and  to  be  the  object  of  her  sole  care 
and  petting,  to  have  his  every  wish  gratified, 
and  to  lay  his  commands  on  her  and  Susan  in- 
discriminately, was  such  a  novel  state  of  affairs 
and  so  pleasing  to  his  boyish  pride  that 
Freckles  would  have  extended  his  convales- 
cence indefinitely,  but  for  the  delightful 
prospect  of  a  fortnight  at  Eastbourne.  Things 
were  not  progressing  quite  so  favourably  at  the 
Witchens,  although Launcelot,  with  an  unselfish- 
ness that  few  men  would  have  shown  under 
the  circumstances,  had  shunted  off  his  weight 
of  heavy  sadness  into  the  background  and 
exerted  himself  to  be  agreeable  to  his  sisters. 

But  Bee  showed  herself  decidedly  ungrate- 
ful. She  was  clever  enough  to  read  between  the 
lines  ;  she  saw  she  was  under  surveillance,  and 
chose  to  resent  it.  She  even  made  objections 
when  Launcelot  invited  her  to  ride  writh  him, 
although  she  knew  he  would  get  his  way  in 
the  end. 

'  You  had  better  ask  Pauline,'  she  would 
say,  '  I  am  very  busy  this  morning.' 

'  So  is  Pauline,  extremely  busy ;  besides,  she 
has  to  walk  with  the  children.'  For  Pauline  with 
ready  helpfulness  had  installed  herself  in  Joan's 
place  until  another  governess  could  be  found, 
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and  was  rather  enjoying  her  new  position.  It 
gave  her  a  sense  of  importance  to  say  to 
Charlotte,  '  I  am  in  sole  charge  of  Sybil  and 
Dossie,  and  they  do  all  their  lessons  with  me. 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  Brenda 
quite  so  often,  until  mother  comes  back.' 
Charlotte  would  repeat  her  words  probably  in 
her  brother's  presence,  and  he  would  see  that 
she  was  not  quite  useless. 

'  I  don't  think  I  feel  inclined  to  ride,' 
returned  Bee,  assuming  a  languid  air,  though 
her  blooming  complexion  contradicted  her 
words ;  but  Launcelot  merely  smiled  at  this 
lame  excuse  and  ordered  the  horses,  and  Bee 
retired  to  put  on  her  habit  in  rather  a  sulky 
frame  of  mind. 

Another  time  when  he  rallied  her  gently  on 
her  want  of  spirits,  to  his  great  astonishment 
she  turned  the  tables  on  him. 

'  I  don't  think  that  is  quite  fair,  Lance,' 
she  said,  firing  up  at  once.  '  You  are  as  grave 
as  a  judge  yourself,  and  yet  you  talk  of  my 
dulness.  Norah  was  only  saying  the  other  day 
that  she  never  saw  anyone  so  altered,  she  was 
quite  sure  you  were  out  of  health,  or  had  had 
something  to  worry  you.' 

'  Miss  Hamblyn  does  me  too  much  honour 
by  condescending  to  take  notice  of  my  looks,' 
returned  Launcelot  sarcastically,  and  then  he 
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walked  off  much  displeased,  leaving  Bee 
mistress  of  the  situation.  This  sort  of  speech 
hurt  him  cruelly ;  no  old  Eoman  ever  drew  his 
toga  more  sternly  over  his  death- wound  than 
Launcelot  tried  to  hide  his  inward  pain.  Suffer  ? 
of  course  he  must  suffer,  but  why  should  any 
prying  human  eye  take  note  of  the  fact  ? 

One  morning  he  was  riding  in  the  empty 
Row  with  Bee,  they  had  just  been  enjoying  a 
delicious  canter,  when  Launcelot  proposed  they 
should  draw  up  under  the  trees  for  a  few 
moments  to  rest  Bee's  mare,  as  she  looked  a 
little  hot.  Bee  was  in  a  better  temper  this 
morning,  and  had  been  laughing  and  talking  in 
her  old  way,  but  all  at  once  she  became  very 
quiet,  and  Launcelot's  last  remark  remained 
unanswered,  and  on  glancing  round  to  know 
the  cause  he  saw  her  with  heightened  colour 
and  an  uneasy  expression  on  her  face,  looking 
after  a  tall  gentleman  who  was  walking  down 
the  path  with  a  lady. 

'  That  was  Hamblyn,  was  it  not,  Bee  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  she  returned,  looking  still  more 
uneasy.  *  I  bowed  to  him,  but  he  did  not  seem 
to  recognise  me ;  did  you  see  who  was  walking 
with  him  ?  ' 

'  A  fair  young  lady,  I  think,  but  I  hardly 
saw  her  face.  I  dare  say  he  was  not  looking  at 
us,  Bee ;  I  often  cut  ladies  of  my  acquaintance 
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in  that  way,'  and  he  changed  the  subject,  for  it 
was  just  possible  that  Oscar  Hamblyn  had  re- 
cognised them,  and  that  he  was  ashamed  of  his 
companion.  '  I  never  had  any  opinion  of  him,' 
thought  Launcelot,  '  and  I  confess  I  do  not  like 
the  look  of  this,'  but  on  this  point  he  wronged 
Oscar. 

Bee  did  not  recover  herself  all  day,  and  in 
the  evening  Launcelot  questioned  Pauline. 

Pauline  answered  rather  reluctantly — 

'  I  think  she  is  rather  put  out  with  Mr. 
Hamblyn.  She  is  certain  he  saw  her,  for  their 
eyes  met,  but  he  turned  away  and  spoke  to 
some  lady  who  was  walking  with  him.  I  do 
wish  she  did  not  think  so  much  about  the 
Hamblyns,  Lance.' 

'  So  do  I,  with  all  my  heart,'  but  he  said  no 
more  at  that  time.  But  when  Saturday  after- 
noon came,  and  brought  Miss  Hamblyn  and 
her  mother,  he  kept  a  close  watch  on  Bee's 
movements.  And  he  very  soon  became  aware 
of  a  by-play  going  on  between  her  and  Mr. 
Hamblyn.  Bee  was  decidedly  on  her  dignity 
and  kept  him  at  a  distance ;  she  would  not 
understand  his  hints  and  implied  apologies,  she 
left  him  to  himself  and  occupied  herself  with 
her  other  guests,  looking  very  pale  and  pretty. 
It  was  plain,  however,  that  Oscar  was  not  to  be 
rebuffed,  he  followed  her  boldly  from  place  to 
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place,  watching  bis  opportunity  and  in  the  end 
achieving  his  purpose.  Poor  little  girl !  with  all 
her  wilfulness  and  dignified  airs  she  was  no 
match  for  Oscar's  determination. 

Just  as  evening  was  drawing  in  and  most 
of  the  people  had  gone,  Launcelot  walked 
briskly  down  the  path  to  the  terrace,  con- 
gratulating himself  that  this  was  the  last  of  Bee's 
Saturdays,  when  he  was  suddenly  pulled  up  by 
hearing  Oscar  Hamblyn's  voice  close  to  him, 
and  a  moment  afterwards  Bee's  answering  him. 

The  speakers  were  evidently  on  one  of  the 
shrubbery  seats,  and  another  few  steps  would 
bring  him  face  to  face  with  them  as  he  paused 
uncertain  whether  to  disturb  the  tete-a-tete ;  a 
few  words  reached  his  ears,  and  he  hastily  beat 
a  retreat.  Launcelot  was  looking  very  fierce 
and  angry  by  the  time  he  reached  the  house. 
Pauline  and  Miss  Hamblyn  and  Bernard  were 
standing  at  the  drawing-room  window.  Launce- 
lot called  out  to  his  brother — • 

'Bear,  I  wish  you  would  look  for  Bee,  I 
fancy  she  and  Mr.  Hamblyn  are  near  the  terrace, 
it  is  quite  time  for  her  to  come  in,'  and  Bernard 
went  off  whistling. 

'  How  dare  that  fellow  make  love  to  my 
sister  in  this  clandestine  fashion  ?  '  said  Launcelot 
to  himself;  '  does  he  think  this  will  prepossess 
him  in  our  favour?  I  will  stand  no  more  non- 
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sense.  I  will  talk  to  Bee  to-night.  What  a 
blessing  Madella  is  away !  she  would  spoil  every  T 
thing.  She  never  will  believe  Bee  can  be  in 
the  wrong.' 

Launcelot's  manner  was  decidedly  stiff 
when  he  said  good-bye  to  the  Hamblyns. 
Bee  looked  at  him  wistfully  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  invite  them  to  stay.  '  It  is  our 
last  Saturday ! '  she  said  regretfully. 

'  Of  course  it  is  the  last,  what  is  the  use  of 
keeping  them  on  when  every  one  is  away? 
You  have  had  one  too  many  now,'  observed 
her  brother  coolly.  '  Bear,  will  you  see  if  the 
brougham  is  there  ? '  and  Bear,  who  had  a 
grudge  against  Miss  Hamblyn  on  his  own 
account,  discharged  his  errand  with  prompti- 
tude. 

'  You  will  come  and  see  us,  dear,  will  you 
not  ? '  observed  Nora  affectionately  to  her 
friend.  '  Come  on  Wednesday,  mamma  and  I 
will  be  quite  alone.' 

'  Oh,  not  Wednesday !  I  have  an  engage- 
ment for  that  afternoon,'  returned  Oscar  in  a 
low  voice,  and  Bee  flashed  a  look  at  him  and 
then  blushed  very  prettily. 

'  Very  well,  if  you  are  good  then,'  in 
answer  to  another  whisper,  and  then  followed  a 
prolonged  shake  of  the  hand. 

Launcelot  was  a  little  short  with  his  sisters 
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that  evening ;  he  scolded  Bee  for  being  late 
for  dinner,  but  she  answered  him  amiably. 
Pauline  and  Bear  exchanged  glances  of  con- 
sternation when  Launcelot  found  fault  with 
the  salad.  '  I  shall  be  glad  when  your  mother 
comes  back,'  he  said  reproachfully  to  Bee  ; 
'  she  always  looks  after  this  sort  of  thing, 
but  nothing  is  comfortable  in  her  absence.' 

'  I  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Fen  wick,  there  is  a 
screw  loose  somewhere,  or  master  would  not 
be  so  uncommon  cross.  I  never  heard  him 
find  fault  with  anything  on  the  table  before. 
Why,  the  salad  never  was  better.' 

'  Cross ! '  returned  his  wife,  raising  her  eye- 
brows, '  why,  Fenwick,  you  might  as  well  tell 
me  that  that  blessed  baby' — pointing  to  a 
plump  infant  in  pink  bows  belonging  to  the 
gardener's  cottage,  who  was  trying  to  swallow 
his  dimpled  fist — '  was  cross.  Who  has  a  right 
to  find  fault  with  the  salad,  or  anything  else, 
if  it  is  not  our  young  master,  bless  him  ?  '  and 
Mrs.  Fenwick,  who  was  a  devout  believer  in 
Launcelot's  virtues,  bustled  about  in  irate 
'fashion  after  her  husband's  injudicious  speech. 
'  Cross,  indeed  !  who  ever  heard  the  like  ? '  she 
muttered  as  she  took  the  baby  out  of  the 
cot  and  carried  him  home  to  his  mother. 


VOL.  II.  T 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

*  THEN  YOU  ARE  ENGAGED  TO  HIM  ?  ' 

'  A  woman  does  not  like  a  man  less  for  having  many  fa- 
vourites, if  he  deserts  them  all  for  her :  she  fancies  that  she  her- 
self has  the  power  of  fixing  the  wanderer ;  that  other  women 
conquer  like  the  Parthians,  but  that  she  herself,  like  the  Ro- 
mans, cannot  only  make  conquests,  but  retain  them.' — COLTON. 

4  COME  on  the  terrace,  Paul,  while  I  smoke  a 
cigarette,'  observed  Bear  affably,  and  the  two 
marched  off  arm  in  arm.  Bee,  who  was 
turning  over  her  music  on  the  grand  piano- 
forte, looked  after  them  wistfully,  as  though 
she  were  inclined  to  follow  them.  Perhaps 
Launcelot  would  not  care  for  music  this  even- 
ing, he  looked  decidedly  glum ;  anyhow  she 
did  not  want  to  remain  in  his  society.  He  had 
been  very  stiff  and  disagreeable  with  her 
friends,  and  had  found  fault  with  her  for 
nothing  at  all.  She  wished  her  mother  would 
come  back  if  things  were  to  be  like  this ;  and 
Bee  tossed  her  pretty  head,  unseen  as  she 
thought,  and  walked  with  the  air  of  a  princess 
to  the  window. 
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'  Beatrix,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.'  Bee 
started.  Lance  never  called  her  Beatrix 
unless  he  was  going  to  reprimand  her  about 
something. 

4  Well,'  she  said  pettishly,  '  what  is  it  now  ? 
I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  talk  about  the 
salad  again.' 

'  No,'  he  returned  quietly,  '  I  have  some- 
thing far  more  important  to  say.  Please  come 
away  from  the  window,  unless  you  want  Fen- 
wick  and  Orson  to  hear  us.'  Then  she  came 
back  into  the  room  with  rather  a  disconcerted 
air. 

'You  seem  cross  about  something,  Lance.' 

'  No,  not  cross,  only  seriously  disturbed. 
Bee,  my  dear,  I  want  you  to  be  perfectly  frank 
with  me.  It  will  be  the  only  course  for  you. 
As  your  elder  brother  standing  to  you  in  the 
position  of  a  guardian  I  surely  have  a  right 
to  know  the  exact  state  of  things  between  you 
and  Mr.  Hamblyn.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  she  asked  in  rather 
a  frightened  voice.  Then  she  plucked  up  a 
little  spirit,  and  held  her  head  very  high.  *  I 
don't  think  you  have  the  right  to  put  such  a 
question  to  me.  You  are  very  unkind  about 
the  Hamblyns,  Lance.  You  are  always  finding 
fault  with  my  friends,  and  Nora  is  my  inti- 
mate friend.' 

T2 
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'  Is  her  brother  your  intimate  friend  too  ?  ' 
Then  Bee  looked  confused.  '  He  is  either 
your  intimate  friend  or  your  lover.  Tell  me 
the  truth,  have  you  engaged  yourself  to  him  ?  ' 
Then  the  girl  became  very  pale. 

'  No,  Lance.'  Then  very  indignantly,  '  I 
think  your  questions  are  insulting ;  you  have 
no  right  to  speak  to  me  like  this.  I  would 
only  allow  my  mother  to  say  such  things  to 
me.' 

'  Your  mother  is  not  here,  but  if  she  were, 
what  would  she  have  said  to  that  conversation 
of  yours  with  Oscar  Hamblyn  in  the  shrub- 
beries ? ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  she  gasped,  but  her 
eyes    dropped   before   his.      '  Oh,  L'tuncelot, 
surely  you  were   not  so  dishonourable  as  to 
listen  ? ' 

He  let  that  affront  pass  quietly,  for  he  saw 
she  was  really  frightened  now,  and  he  wished 
not  to  estrange  her,  but  to  win  her  confi- 
dence. 

'  I  don't  think  "  dishonour  "  and  I  have 
ever  shaken  hands,  Bee.  Still,  as  you  appear 
to  doubt  me,  let  me  tell  you  what  I  really 
heard ' 

;  Oh,  no  !  no  ! ' — trying  to  stop  him,  but 
Launcelot  quietl}'  continued  his  speech. 

'  On  my  way  to  the   terrace,  I  thought  I 
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heard  voices  in  the  shrubbery.  They  were 
yours  and  Mr.  Hamblyn's ;  and  as  I  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  not  knowing  whether  to  go 
on  and  disturb  an  interesting  tete-a-tete  or 
to  turn  back,  I  heard  Mr.  Hamblyn  say — 
excuse  me,  Bee,  but  I  intend  to  repeat  the 
words — "  You  are  so  jealous,  my  darling  !  You 
will  never  allow  a  poor  fellow  to  amuse  him- 
self in  your  absence.  Now,  what  harm  could 
there  be  in  my  taking  a  walk  with  my 
cousin  ? "  "  Was  she  really  your  cousin, 
Oscar  ?  "  "  Of  course  she  was,  my  pet !  " — and 
here  I  turned  on  my  heel  and  marched  off  in 
disgust.  Now,  Beatrix,  answer  me  fairly : 
do  you  not  think,  as  your  guardian,  I  have  a 
right  to  question  the  wisdom  of  your  conduct 
when  you  allow  that  fellow  to  call  you 
"  darling  "  and  I  know  not  what  besides  ? ' 
But  Bee,  who  had  changed  from  white  to  red 
during  her  brother's  speech,  interrupted  him 
with  an  attempt  at  dignity. 

'  Don't  go  on,  Lance ;  there  was  nothing 
wrong  in  Oscar's  speaking  to  me  like  that — he 
— we — love  each  other.' 

'  Has  he  told  you  so  ? ' 

1  Yes,'  hanging  her  head,  but  looking  so 
sweet  and  pretty  in  her  maidenly  confusion 
that  Launcelot,  who  had  worked  himself  into  a 
white  heat,  fairly  groaned  with  impotent  rage 
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at  '  the  impertinent  scoundrel,'   as   he   called 
him. 

'  May  I  ask  when  he  informed  you  of  this 
interesting  fact  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  Launcelot ! '  And  now  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears. 

*  I  see  you  consider  me  brutal,  and  I  own 
I  never  felt  so  savage  in  my  life.  I  think  it 
will  be  best  to  answer  me  quite  frankly  :  when 
did  Mr.  Hamblyn  speak  to  you  first  ? ' 

'  Do  you  mean  when  did  he  tell  me  he 
was  fond  of  me?  That  evening  we  went  to 
the  Albert  Hall.' 

'  Then  you  are  engaged  to  him  ?  ' 
'  No  ;  oh,  no ! ' 

'  Indeed  !  I  don't  understand.  I  should 
have  thought,  judging  from  those  terms  of 
endearment,  that  you  were  his  fiancee.' 

'  No  ' — rather  sorrowfully,  '  Oscar  is  very 
unhappy  because  he  sees  no  prospect  of  our 
engagement  for  a  long  time.  That  is  why 
he  has  not  spoken  to  you  ;  he  says  he  has 
nothing  to  offer.  But  I  tell  him  I  shall 
not  mind  waiting  as  long  as  I  know  he  is 
fond  of  me,  and  that  we  understand  each 
other,' 

'  It  did  not  much  look  like  understanding 
each  other  in  the  park  the  other  morning.' 
Then  Bee  looked  rather  foolish. 
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'  Of  course  I  was  silly  about  that.  I  ought 
not  to  have  suspected  him.' 

'  Well,  there  are  cousins  and  cousins.  Did 
he  tell  you  the  young  lady's  name  ?  ' 

'Yes,  it  was  his  cousin  Erica — Erica 
Stewart.  Such  a  plain  little  thing,  and  two  or 
three  years  older  than  Oscar.' 

4  Certainly  you  might  have  given  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  but  now  I  want  you  to 
tell  me  exactly  what  passed  between  you  both. 
You  were  his  mother's  guest,  remember,  and  of 
all  places  he  had  no  right  to  speak  to  you  under 
her  roof.' 

'He  never  meant  to  speak,'  she  returned 
eagerly,  and  it  struck  Launcelot  that  it  was 
rather  a  relief  to  her  that  the  truth  should  be 
known.  '  Poor  little  girl,  she  is  really  open  by 
nature,'  he  thought,  '  but  he  has  persuaded  her 
to  hold  her  tongue  for  his  own  purposes,'  and 
his  manner  softened  imperceptibly,  for  he  could 
not  long  remain  stern  in  the  face  of  her  distress. 
'  He  never  meant  to  betray  his  feelings,'  con- 
tinued Bee  ;  '  but  we  were  alone,  and  then  he 
spoke.  He  said  he  knew  he  was  wrong,  but 
he  cared  so  much  for  me  that  he  could  not  be 
happy  until  he  knew  whether  his  affection  were 
returned.' 

'I  suppose  you  contented  him  on  that  point?' 

'  Oh,  yes.     I  have  never  seen   anyone  to 
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compare  with  Oscar,  and  it  made  me  quite 
happy  to  know  he  cared  for  me  ;  and  then  he 
looked  sad,  because  he  said  that  there  could  be 
no  engagement  between  us  at  present ;  that  he 
could  not  speak  to  you,  because  he  had  nothing 
to  offer ;  that  he  was  in  debt,  though  not  very 
deeply;  and  that  it  could  only  be  a  mutual 
understanding  between  us.' 

'  But,  Bee,  is  it  possible  that  you  could  con- 
sent to  such  an  arrangement  without  consulting 
us  ?  What  will  your  mother  say  when  she 
knows  that  you  have  acted  in  this  clandestine 
manner  ? ' 

'  I  wanted  to  tell  mother  dreadfully,  but 
Oscar  said  that  it  would  place  him  in  such  an 
awkward  position.  He  did  seem  so  troubled, 
poor  fellow,  and  so  afraid  that  you  might  inter- 
fere, and  prevent  us  seeing  each  other,  and  he 
said  that  would  make  him  so  miserable.' 

'  Of  course  he  was  thinking  of  himself,  not 
you.  That  proves  his  selfishness.  Now,  Bee, 
you  need  not  fire  up.  You  must  bear  to  hear 
the  truth.  An  honourable  man,  even  if  he  had 
been  carried  away  by  his  feelings,  and  had 
betrayed  himself,  would  at  least  have  atoned 
for  his  fault  by  an  honest  declaration  of  his 
affection  to  either  your  mother  or  me,  and  then 
would  have  abided  by  our  decision.  And  I 
must  say  I  think  it  a  mean  and  ungentlemanly 
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action  to  take  advantage  of  our  hospitality  to 
entangle  the  affections  of  an  inexperienced  girl, 
and  to  draw  her  into  this  clandestine  connec- 
tion. I  do  not  think  it  promises  well  for  your 
future  happiness,  Bee.' 

'  You  speak  as  though  I  were  a  raw  school- 
girl,' returned  Bee  angrily.  *  You  forget  that 
I  have  been  out  two  seasons,  that  I  could  have 
married  before  if  I  liked.' 

'  Indeed,  I  do  not  forget,  my  dear,  that  you 
rejected  an  honest,  brave  young  fellow,  a 
gentlemen  every  inch  of  him,  who  would  have 
made  his  wife  a  happy  woman  ;  but  I  beg  your 
pardon,  he  had  red  hair.' 

'  Nonsense,  Lance !  as  though  that  made 
me  refuse  him !  but  how  can  you  mention 
Sydney  Ulverton  and  Oscar  in  one  breath  ?  ' 

'  Why,  indeed,  it  is  like  weighing  solid 
gold  and  tinsel  together.  Oh  Bee,  my  child, 
how  can  women  be  so  blind  and  foolish  !  You 
have  endowed  Mr.  Hamblyn  with  virtues  he 
will  never  possess,  because  he  has  a  handsome 
face  and  good  manners  and  knows  how  to 
flatter  a  pretty  girl.  I  do  not  say  that  even 
Oscar  Hamblyn  has  not  got  his  good  points, 
heaven  forbid  !  but  this  I  do  say,  that  your 
lover  is  a  very  weak,  imperfect  mortal ;  that  he 
is  both  conceited  and  selfish  ;  that  he  has  ex- 
travagant tastes  and  no  means  to  gratify  them ; 
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that  his  sense  of  honour  is  none  of  the  finest, 
and  that  if  you  ever  marry  him,  it  will  be 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  shall  give  you  away.' 

This  speech  uttered  with  much  gravity 
effectually  sobered  poor  Bee.  It  was  dreadful 
to  think  that  these  were  really  Launcelot's 
sentiments,  but,  of  course,  he  was  prejudiced. 
Oscar  had  once  told  her  that  her  brother  was  a 
man  of  strong  prejudices,  and  she  was  inclined 
to  believe  him.  He  must  be  wrong  about  her 
poor  Oscar.  No  doubt  he  had  his  faults  like 
other  young  men,  but  he  was  so  fond  of  her 
that  she  would  be  able  to  guide  him.  Bee  was 
not  quite  sure  in  her  own  mind  that  she  liked 
young  men  to  be  goody-goody.  A  little  spice 
of  independence  and  pride,  Bee  would  not  add 
devilry,  seemed  natural  to  them ;  and  then 
what  a  lover  he  was  !  How  could  any  girl 
resist  such  a  Prince  Charming  ? 

Bee  looked  up  very  piteously  at  her  brother 
with  her  pretty  eyes  full  of  tears.  '  You  will 
not  separate  us,  Lance  ? '  she  said  timidly.  '  It 
is  too  late  to  undo  things  now,  and  it  would 
break  my  heart  to  part  from  Oscar.' 

'  I  shall  certainly  not  permit  an  engagement 
until  Mr.  Hamblyn  has  paid  off  his  debts,  and 
has  some  chance  of  making  an  income,  neither 
will  your  mother  or  I  countenance  a  secret 
understanding.  I  must  talk  to  Madella  and 
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learn  her  wishes,  and  then  I  will  speak  to  Mr. 
Hamblyn.  I  do  not  say  that  we  shall  forbid 
him  the  house.  I  have  no  wish  to  act  the 
tyrant,  Bee,  but  you  will  both  have  to  give  me 
your  word  that  there  shall  be  no  private  com- 
munications or  letters — to  speak  plainly,  no 
love-making,  until  he  can  come  forward  openly 
to  claim  you.' 

'  I  am  sure  Oscar  will  never  consent  to 
these  terms,'  she  said,  looking  very  miserable. 

'Then  I  am  afraid  the  Witchens  will  be 
closed  to  him  ;  but  I  believe  you  are  wrong. 
If  he  is  really  in  love  with  you,  and  desires  to 
make  you  his  wife,  a  little  work  and  waiting 
will  not  deter  him.  Now  don't  look  so  broken- 
hearted over  it.  You  can  surely  be  satisfied 
with  seeing  him  from  time  to  time,  though 
I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  we  shall  not 
trust  you  to  Lady  Hamblyn  again.  Still  you 
can  see  your  friend  Miss  Nora  here  occasion- 
ally.' 

'  And  you  will  tell  mother  all  about  it  ?  ' 
'  Yes,  when  I  go  down  to  Eastbourne  to 
settle  them  in  their  lodgings,  and  then  I  shall 
write  to  Mr.  Hamblyn,  and  make  an  appoint- 
ment for  an  interview.' 

'  He  is  going  down  to  Lewes  on  Friday.' 
'  Very  well,  I  can  see  him  there  ;  but,  Bee, 
remember,  no  correspondence.' 
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'  He  has  promised  to  write  to  me,'  she 
whispered. 

'  Then  you  must  answer  his  first  letter,  and 
tell  him  there  must  be  no  more.  Let  him 
know  that  I  have  found  out  things,  and  that  I 
have  forbidden  you  to  receive  his  letters.  He 
will  be  on  his  guard  then,  and  will  be  prepared 
for  my  visit.' 

'  Oh,  Lance,  I  do  think  you  are  so  hard ; 
and  now  you  will  talk  mother  over,  and  make 
her  agree  with  you.  You  were  not  nearly  so 
severe  with  Mrs.  Thorpe,  though  I  am  sure  she 
acted  in  the  most  deceitful  way.' 

*  We  will  keep  Mrs.  Thorpe's  name  out  of 
the  conversation,'  he  returned  quietly,  though 
a  wave  of  pain  passed  over  him  at  the  mere 
mention  of  her  name.  '  I  only  wish  I  could 
tell  your  mother  that  her  daughter  was  half 
as  penitent  as  that  poor  girl  was,'  and  this 
reproach  went  home. 

'  Oh,  I  am  sorry,  Lance.  I  have  been  more 
miserable  than  you  know.  I  have  always  told 
mother  and  Pauline  everything,  and  it  troubled 
me  so  to  have  a  secret.  I  know  you  don't 
think  as  well  of  me  as  you  do  of  Pauline.  You 
have  never  been  angry  with  her ;  but  I  did  not 
try  to  make  Oscar  in  love  with  me,  and  I  do 
call  it  so  hard  to  be  so  scolded,  because  I  can- 
not help  returning  his  affection.' 
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'  Poor  little  thing,  I  suppose  I  must  forgive 
you,'  returned  Launcelot,  relenting  at  her  tears. 
'  Don't  fret  any  more,  but  kiss  me,  like  a  good 
girl.'  Then  Bee  nestled  up  to  him  and  hid  her 
face  on  his  shoulder.  '  I  really  am  sorry, 
Lance,'  she  whispered ;  '  please  forgive  me,' 
and  so  peace  was  restored.  Bee  went  to  bed 
happily  that  night,  and  poured  out  all  her 
sorrows  to  Pauline,  who  was  dreadfully  shocked 
and  unusually  sympathetic. 

'  I  don't  wonder  Launcelot  was  angry,  Bee. 
It  was  very  wrong  of  you  both,  and  I  must 
say  I  wonder  at  you.  How  could  you  keep 
anything  from  mother  ?  Oh  !  she  will  be  so 
hurt ; '  but  somehow  Bee  did  not  mind  Pauline's 
blunt  speeches.  She  was  really  a  good  girl, 
and  the  concealment  had  been  odious  to  her, 
but  her  lover  had  so  blinded  her  eyes  by  his 
plausible  arguments,  that  even  now  Pauline 
could  not  bring  her  to  own  the  heinousness  of 
her  fault. 

'  I  told  Lance  I  was  sorry,'  she  said  quite 
happily,  '  and  he  was  such  a  dear,  but  at  first 
he  quite  frightened  me.' 

Bee  had  shifted  off  her  burthens  in  a  light- 
hearted  fashion.  What  did  waiting  for  a  year 
or  two  signify  if  Oscar  were  fond  of  her  ?  And 
she  fell  asleep  and  dreamt  happily  of  her  lover's 
dark  eyes. 
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Launcelot  was  far  more  anxious.  He 
could  not  in  his  secret  heart  believe  that  Oscar 
Hamblyn  would  stand  the  test  of  separation 
and  prove  himself  a  constant  lover.  Bee  trusted 
him  with  a  girl's  simple  faith,  and  never  ques- 
tioned his  fidelity,  but  Launcelot  held  a  different 
opinion,  and  he  feared  for  his  young  sister's 
happiness. 

'  I  dare  say  he  is  in  love  with  her  after 
a  fashion,'  he  thought.  '  A  pretty  little  creature 
like  Bee  could  well  win  a  man's  heart ;  but  his 
nature  is  naturally  cold  and  cautious,  and  there 
is  one  person  he  cares  for  more  than  Bee,  and 
that  is  himself.  Fancy  a  selfish  fellow  like 
Oscar  Hamblyn  influencing  the  happiness  of 
our  Bee !  I  think  Madella  would  break  her 
heart  if  anything  went  wrong  with  one  of  the 
girls.  Oh,  life's  an  awful  muddle,  as  that  poor 
fellow  said.' 

Bee  was  on  her  best  behaviour  for  the  next 
few  days,  and  tried  to  make  amends  for  her 
little  tempers  by  all  sorts  of  pretty  attentions  to 
Launcelot. 

'  Bee  is  as  sweet  as  barley-sugar,'  Bear  said 
one  day,  '  I  think  she  wants  to  get  something 
out  of  Lance  ; '  at  which  speech  they  both 
changed  countenance. 

Bee  did  not  offer  her  first  love-letter  for 
Launcelot's  perusal — it  was  far  too  precious 
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to  be  seen  by  any  eyes  but  hers — but  she 
wrote  back  that  they  had  been  overheard 
the  other  day.  Launcelot  had  discovered 
everything,  and  was  annoyed  at  the  secrecy ; 
he  was  very  kind  to  her,  but  he  had  fully 
made  up  his  mind  to  speak  to  Oscar.  '  I  am 
afraid  his  conditions  will  not  please  you,'  she 
went  on.  '  You  were  right  in  thinking  that 
an  engagement  would  not  be  allowed  at  present. 
Still,  you  will  be  content  to  see  me  sometimes, 
will  you  not,  dearest?  and  you  know  that  I 
would  wait  any  number  of  years  for  you,  my 
own  Oscar ' — and  so  on. 

'.Confound  it  all,  it  is  just  like  my  luck  ! ' 
growled  Oscar  as  he  read  that  letter  in  his  hotel 
bedroom.  'Now  we  shall  have  the  brother, 
en  grand  seigneur,  I  suppose,  demanding  my 
intentions.  Well,  they  are  distinctly  matri- 
monial ;  I  do  not  intend  to  give  up  my  little 
Beatrix.  Erica  may  tear  her  hair  if  she  likes. 
The  Missis  must  give  me  a  helping  hand  ;  she 
and  Nora  can  pinch  a  little.  Nora  ought  to 
be  settled  by  this  time,  she  is  rather  a  dead 
weight.  Beatrix  will  have  live  thousand 
pounds,  and  most  likely  her  brother  will  do 
something  handsome,  so  I  may  as  well  be  civil 
to  him,  though  as  for  conditions — well,  we  shall 
see  about  that ; '  and  Oscar  looked  rather 
wicked  as  he  whistled  melodiously  a  few  bars 
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of  '  My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet,'  for  whistling 
was  one  of  his  accomplishments. 

Laimcelot  was  counting  the  days  until 
Freckles'  interesting  convalescence  should  have 
progressed  far  enough  to  permit  his  removal 
to  Eastbourne.  He  was  longing  for  motherly 
help  and  sympathy.  '  I  am  afraid  Madella  will 
take  their  part,'  he  thought,  '  unless  Hamblyn's 
underhand  ways  prejudice  her  against  him  ; 
but,  all  the  same,  I  must  not  act  on  my  own 
undivided  responsibility.  What  a  blessing  that 
fellow  is  at  Lewes !  There  is  no  fear  of  his 
turning  up  when  one  is  off  one's  guard.' 

Launcelot  was  making  his  toilet  while  these 
thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  and  fastening 
his  diamond  studs  rather  absently.  Bee  and 
he  were  to  dine  at  the  Roskills'  that  evening, 
a  family  living  in  a  large  house  across  the 
common  ;  but  at  the  last  moment  Bee  turned 
captious. 

'  She  hated  dinner  parties.  The  idea  of 
a  dinner  party  in  August  just  because  an  old 
uncle  had  arrived  from  India  !  And  the  Roskills' 
dinners  were  always  such  stupid  affairs  :  she 
was  sure  to  have  a  headache  if  she  went,  so 
Pauline  might  as  well  take  her  place.' 

Pauline  made  no  demur.  In  her  heart  she 
disliked  dinner  parties  quite  as  much  as  Bee, 
but  she  was  very  good  natured,  and  seldom 
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refused  to  comply  with  Bee's  caprices.  '  Very 
well,  I  will  go,'  she  returned  with  cheerful 
acquiescence. 

'  Paul,  you  are  a  rattling  good  fellow,  you 
are  worth  half-a-dozen  Bees,'  observed  Bear 
admiringly. 

'  Pauline  is  always  ready  to  do  a  kindness 
for  every  one,'  returned  Launcelot  approvingly. 
'  I  wish  Bee  were  not  quite  so  exigeante,  for  I 
know  you  do  not  want  to  go.' 

'Oh,  I  don't  mind  with  you,  Lance ;  and 
we  will  walk  home  across  the  common,  it  will  be 
a  lovely  night ; '  and  Pauline  tripped  away  to 
put  on  her  freshest  and  prettiest  gown. 

Pauline  had  no  idea  that  her  unselfishness 
would  be  amply  rewarded,  that  the  first  person 
who  would  meet  her  eyes  in  the  Eoskills'  dining- 
room  would  be  Dr.  Maxwell.  He  came  up  and 
greeted  her  with  marked  pleasure. 

'  They  told  me  I  was  to  take  in  Miss  Chud- 
leigh  to  dinner,  but  I  had  no  idea  it.  was  you 
they  meant ; '  and  a  certain  intonation  in  his 
voice  made  Pauline's  heart  beat  a  little  faster. 
How  well  Dr.  Maxwell  was  looking !  she 
thought.  Dark  men  always  looked  their  best  in 
evening  dress.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Bee  to 
call  him  plain,  because  her  mind  was  full  of 
a  certain  dark-eyed  Adonis  But  certainly 
Dr.  Maxwell  was  the  most  gentlemanly-looking 
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man  in  the  room — and  then  what  a  clever  face 
he  had ! 

Pauline  certainly  enjoyed  that  dinner  party, 
she  hardly  complained  of  its  tedious  length 
when  Dr.  Maxwell  lavished  his  whole  attention 
on  her,  and  seemed  even  to  forget  his  dinner  in 
his  animated  talk. 

Launcelot  grew  a  little  envious  as  he  watched 
them ;  his  companion  was  hardly  to  his  taste. 
His  hostess  had  introduced  him  to  a  lady  whose 
name  he  had  not  caught,  but  he  guessed  she 
was  unmarried. 

She  was  rather  a  plain  little  person,  ex- 
ceedingly well  dressed,  and  wearing  a  diamond 
star  in  her  flaxen  hair.  She  was  pale  and  in- 
significant-looking, with  light  eyelashes  and 
babyish  blue  eyes,  and  might  be  any  age  from 
sixteen  to  six-and-thirty,  and  her  conversation 
was  hardly  up  to  the  level  of  mediocrity ;  in 
a  word,  she  was  decidedly  uninteresting. 
She  volunteered  an  observation  with  some 
animation  as  they  placed  themselves  at  the 
table  and  Launcelot  inspected  his  menu-carte. 

'  I  am  told  that  Miss  Chudleigh  is  here,'  she 
said.  '  Can  you  point  her  out  to  me  ?  ' 

'  My  sister  Pauline,'  he  returned  in  some 
surprise.  *  Oh,  yes,  she  is  sitting  nearly  oppo- 
site to  us ;  the  gentleman  beside  her  is  Dr. 
Maxwell.' 
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'  Pauline,  did  you  say  ? '  dropping  her  pince- 
nez  with  rather  a  disappointed  air.  '  Oh,  that 
is  not  the  same.  I  thought  it  was  your  sister 
Beatrix.' 

'  What,  have  you  heard  of  them  before  ?  ' 
he  asked  in  some  astonishment. 

'Yes,  from  my  cousins,'  she  replied  quietly. 
'  I  know  your  sister  is  very  pretty,  Mr.  Chud- 
leigh.  This  one  is  nice-looking,  but  not  what 
I  expected.  I  am  told  your  sister  Beatrix  is 
quite  a  beauty.' 

'  Some  people  say  so,'  he  returned  carelessly  ; 
'  she  is  much  admired,  but  I  prefer  Pauline's 
face  myself ; '  and  Pauline,  hearing  her  name, 
looked  across  the  table  with  a  bright  smile. 

It  was  Launcelot  who  was  inclined  to  stig- 
matise dinner  parties  that  day.  It  was  quite 
a  relief  when  the  long  evening  was  over  and 
he  stood  at  the  door  looking  out  on  the  moon- 
light and  waiting  for  Pauline  to  join  him. 

She  came  out  presently  with  a  lace  scarf 
thrown  over  her  hair,  and  in  her  pretty  cloak 
trimmed  with  swansdown,  and  took  his  arm. 
Dr.  Maxwell,  who  was  following  her,  bade  them 
good-bye  at  the  gate. 

'  There,  that's  over,'  observed  Launcelot  in 
a  tone  of  relief.  '  I  hope  you  enjoyed  yourself 
more  than  I  did,  Paul.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  very  much,  thank  you/  returned 
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Pauline  rather  incoherently.  '  Please  walk 
slower,  Lance,  it  is  such  a  delicious  night,  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  catching  cold ;  besides,  I  am 
wrapped  up.  I  did  enjoy  the  first  part  of  the 
evening  until  we  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  then,  oh,  Lance,  she  came  and  talked  to 
me  and  spoiled  everything.' 

'  Whom  on  earth  do  you  mean  by  "  she  "  ?  ' 

'  Miss  Stewart,  the  girl  who  sat  by  you  at 
dinner.' 

'  Oh,  was  that  her  name  ?  I  could  not  hear 
what  Mrs.  Eoskill  called  her,  but  she  was  a 
dreadfully  uninteresting  little  person.' 

'  But,  Launcelot,  I  don't  think  you  take  it 
in,  she  is  Erica  Stewart — the  Hamblyns' 
cousin.  She  came  up  and  introduced  herself 
to  me,  and  began  talking  about  them  in  the 
oddest  way,  and — oh,  dear  !  what  shall  we  do 
with  Bee?  it  has  made  me  quite  miserable — 
Miss  Stewart  declares  she  is  engaged  to  her 
cousin  Oscar,  that  he  proposed  to  her  years 
ago.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

'  OSCAR   IS  A   SAD   BOY.' 

'  Has  Fate  o'erwhelmed  thee  with  some  sudden  blow  ? 

Let  thy  tears  flow  ; 
But  know  when  storms  are  past  the  heavens  appear 

More  pure  and  clear ; 
And  hope  when  farthest  from  their  shining  rays 

For  brighter  days.' — ADELAIDE  ANNE  PEOCTEK. 

As  Pauline  uttered  the  last  words  with  a  little 
gasp  of  excitement,  Launcelot  put  his  hand  on 
her  arm. 

'  There  is  no  hurry,  and  you  are  wrapped 
up,'  he  said  quietly,  '  and  the  night  is  quite 
warm,  let  us  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  you  can  tell  me  all  that  passed  between 
you  and  Miss  Stewart.' 

'But, Lance,  you  do  not  even  seem  surprised, 
and  it  is  all  so  dreadful,  poor  dear  Bee,  and  she 
is  so  fond  of  him  ! ' 

'  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  surprised.  I  always 
expected  some  such  denouement  as  this. 
Hamblyn  has  not  got  the  right  straightforward 
look  about  him.  Engaged  to  his  cousin  ?  It  is 
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probably  the  truth.  I  should  say  he  is  the  sort 
of  fellow  to  be  engaged  half  a  dozen  times  ! ' 

'  Well,  not  exactly  engaged,  but  I  had 
better  tell  you  what  she  said,  though  it  was 
odd  giving  me  her  confidence  when  we  were 
perfect  strangers  to  each  other,  but  then  she 
had  her  reasons.' 

'  I  am  quite  sure  of  that.' 

'  I  could  not  help  noticing  her  when  we 
were  at  dinner.  I  think  her  diamonds  attracted 
me  first,  it  seemed  so  strange  to  see  them  on  a 
mere  girl.  But  she  is  not  so  young  as  she  looks  ; 
she  must  be  thirty,  only  she  is  such  a  pale, 
washed-out  little  thing.  How  can  a  man  like 
Mr.  Harnblyn  make  love  to  such  an  insignificant 
person  ? ' 

'  My  dear  Paul,  if  you  do  not  keep  to  the 
point  we  shall  have  to  sit  here  until  morning. 
I  don't  think  we  were  either  of  us  much  in- 
terested in  Miss  Stewart.' 

'  No,  indeed,  I  could  see  how  bored  you  felt, 
not  that  any  one  else  would  have  noticed  it, 
but  I  knew  what  your  expression  meant.  Well, 
all  dinner-time  I  could  see  she  was  watching 
me,  at  least  I  never  looked  up  without  encoun- 
tering her  eyes,  and  I  began  to  wonder  at  last 
who  she  could  be.  But  as  soon  as  we  were  in 
the  drawing-room  she  came  up  and  introduced 
herself  to  me  and  asked  me  to  <ro  with  her  into 
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the  conservatory  to  look  at  some  orchids,  but 
instead  of  looking  at  them  she  began  talking 
about  Beatrix.' 

'  Oh,  I  recollect  she  mentioned  Bee,  but  I 
gave  her  no  encouragement  to  go  on.' 

'  Yes,  she  said  how  much  she  had  heard 
of  us  both  from  her  cousin  Nora ;  that  Nora 
quite  raved  about  Bee's  beauty,  and  that  she 
knew  how  often  she  and  Oscar  were  at  the 
Witch  ens  ;  and  then  her  manner  changed,  and 
she  said,  in  rather  a  constrained  voice,  that  she 
supposed  we  knew  that  she  and  Oscar  meant 
to  make  a  match  of  it  some  day — that  they 
had  been  as  good  as  engaged  ever  since  they 
had  grown  up,  and  that  but  for  her  poor  uncle 
Charles's  long  illness  they  would  have  been 
married  by  now.  All  this  said  quite  bluntly 
and  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  manner,  and 
without  a  blush.' 

'  Awkward  for  you,  Paul.' 

'  Awkward !  1  turned  as  red  as  a  turkey- 
cock  in  a  moment,  and  hardly  knew  if  I  was 
in  my  proper  senses.  You  know  I  never  could 
hide  my  feelings,  so  I  suppose  my  face  betrayed 
my  thoughts,  for  I  only  uttered  a  stupid 
"  Indeed,"  for  she  looked  at  me  and  said  rather 
sharply,  "  I  suppose  Oscar  never  gave  you  the 
impression  of  being  an  engaged  man  ?  "  and  my 
indignant  "  No,  indeed !  "  must  have  spoken 
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volumes,  for  she  reddened  a  little  and  bit  her 
lip,  though  she  answered  in  the  same  composed 
manner,  "  Oh,  Oscar  is  a  sad  boy,  but  he  is  only 
like  other  young  men.  Few  can  resist  a  flirtation 
with  a  pretty  girl ;  they  do  it  just  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing,  and  because  it  gives  them  a  little  im- 
portance in  their  own  eyes.  They  pride  them- 
selves on  their  conquests  very  much  as  an 
Indian  warrior  prides  himself  on  the  number 
of  his  scalps,"  and  here  her  laugh  was  not 
quite  pleasant.  "  I  only  hope  Oscar  did  not 
make  himself  too  agreeable  to  your  pretty 
sister." 

'  This  was  too  much.  Was  it  not  impertinent 
of  her  ?  I  drew  myself  up  in  a  most  dignified 
manner,  and  said  in  the  most  chilling  voice  I 
could  assume,  "  Excuse  me,  Miss  Stewart,  but 
my  sister  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  you,  and  you 
can  have  no  right  to  bring  in  her  name.  I 
believe  we  were  speaking  of  your  cousin,  Mr. 
Hamblyn,"  but  she  was  not  to  be  repressed. 
"  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss 
Chudleigh,  but  you  must  scold  Nora,  not  me, 
for  she  is  the  culprit ;  she  warned  me  once  that 
Oscar  was  up  to  his  old  tricks,  and  went  far 
too  often  to  the  Witchens,  but  I  only  laughed 
at  her — '  Young  men  will  have  their  fling,'  I 
said." 

' ':  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  this  confi- 
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dence,"  I  began  stiffly.  You  know  how 
awkward  I  can  be,  but  Miss  Stewart  only 
looked  at  me  in  an  amused  sort  of  way,  and 
began  to  laugh — she  has  rather  a  pretty 
laugh. 

* "  No,  you  are  not  a  bit  obliged  to  me  ; 
you  think  me  a  very  blunt,  disagreeable  sort  of 
person.    You  are  wondering  how  any  stranger 
can  take  such  a  liberty,  but  I  can't  help  all 
that.     I  always  was  blunt,  and  age  does  not 
mend  matters,  and  in  short  I  had  my  reasons. 
Now,  Miss  Chudleigh,  I  told  you  a  bit  of  a  fib 
just  now,  only  I  did  not  see  how  to  put  things. 
I    am    not    engaged  to  my   cousin,  but  he  is 
engaged  to   me:    Just  let  me  tell  you  about 
it.      I    have     my    reasons    for    being    confi- 
dential,   and    they   are   not   bad    reasons.     It 
has  always  been  understood  between  the  two 
families  that  Oscar  and  I  were  to  marry  each 
other  ;  but  when  he  proposed  three  years  ago, 
I  did  not  accept  him  definitely,  and  this  was  the 
case  each  time  he  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject. 
Did   you  speak  ? "   for   I   gave  some   sort   of 
exclamation  at  this.     "  I  suppose  you  are  sur- 
prised at  my  obduracy.     Yes,  Oscar  has  pro- 
posed three  times ;  but  when  a  girl  is  rich," 
and  here  she  sighed  a  little  as  though  the  sense 
of  her   own  wealth  overwhelmed  her,    "  and 
the  young   man  has   college    debts,   and  has 
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besides  an  unfortunate  propensity  for  flirting, 
it  is  only  wise  to  be  on  one's  guard." 

'  "  And  you  are  not  engaged  to  him  even 
now  ?  "  I  observed,  for  somehow  I  did  not  seem 
to  dislike  her  so  much  as  she  went  on  talk- 
ing. She  is  evidently  an  original  sort  of  little 
person. 

* "  No,"  but  looking  at  me  in  a  queer  kind  of 
way,  "  but  all  the  same  I  mean  to  many  Oscar 
in  the  spring,  and  have  written  to  tell  him  so. 
How  surprised  you  look  !  But  he  is  engaged  to 
me,  you  see  ;  and  this  was  the  arrangement  be- 
tween us,  that  I  was  to  tell  him  when  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  he  was  to  be  trusted. 
Of  course,  as  he  has  said  himself  over  and  over 
again,  he  has  been  ready  for  me  these  three 
years." 

' "  And  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to 
trust  him  ?  "  but  here  she  laughed  again  a  little 
wickedly. 

'  "  Well,  no,  but  I  am  afraid  of  his  getting 
into  mischief,  and  I  think  it  will  be  the  best 
for  him  to  have  a  sensible  wife  to  look  after 
him,  Miss  Chudleigh,"  and  she  looked  at  me 
rather  nicely.  "  Please  don't  go  away  with  the 
notion  that  I  am  a  very  forward  peculiar  per- 
son to  have  told  you  all  this,  for  I  meant  it  for 
the  best.  I  am  afraid  I  know  a  little  too  much, 
and  that  Oscar  has  been  a  bad  boy.  Will  you 
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tell  your  sister  from  me  that  if  I  did  not  know 
that  it  would  be  the  best  and  happiest  thing 
for  Oscar  to  marry  me,  and  that  no  other 
woman  had  so  great  a  right  to  be  his  wife, 
I  would  hesitate  even  now  ?  But  I  know  him, 
and  I  know  in  time  I  shall  make  him  happy. 
Please  give  my  love  to  her  ;  "  and  then  the  tears 
came  into  her  eyes,  and  before  I  could  answer 
her  she  had  left  me  and  joined  Mrs.  Eoskill  in 
the  drawing-room.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  Paul,  I  believe  she  meant 
well,  it  was  an  uncommonly  plucky  thing  for  a 
girl  to  do.  You  may  depend  upon  it  some 
busybody  or  other  has  told  her  about  that 
fellow's  attention  to  our  Bee.' 

'But,  Lance,  surely  she  would  not  marry 
him  if  she  really  believed  him  to  be  in  love 
with  another  girl  ?  ' 

'  Well,  you  see,  she  regards  him  as  her 
own  property,  and  does  not  feel  inclined  to 
yield  her  rights.  One  thing  is  very  evident,  that 
she  regards  Bee  as  a  formidable  rival.' 

'  How  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'  Well,  I  expect  that  Hamblyn  has  been 
trying  to  free  himself,  and  that  in  the  attempt  he 
has  only  drawn  his  bonds  tighter.  Poor  wretch, 
one  would  be  half  inclined  to  pity  him,  for  I 
believe  he  is  as  much  in  love  with  Bee  as  his 
selfish  nature  will  allow  him  to  be,  if  one  were 
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not  so  savage  with  him  for  the  mischief  he  has 
done !  Confound  the  fellow,  why  could  he  not 
let  our  little  Bee  alone !  How  dare  he  make 
love  to  her  when  he  knew  he  was  bound  to 
marry  another  woman ! ' 

'Don't  you  think  Miss  Stewart  might  set 
him  free  if  she  really  knew  the  circumstances 
of  the  case — how  much  they  cared  for  each 
other,  and — '  but  here  Pauline  stopped,  half 
frightened  by  the  frown  on  Launcelot's  face. 

'  For  heaven's  sake  don't  hint  at  such  a 
thing !  Better  any  unhappiness  than  such  a 
marriage  as  that ;  fond  of  him  as  she  is,  Bee 
would  never  consent  to  such  an  arrangement ; 
I  know  my  sister  better  than  that.  With  all  her 
faults  Bee  would  be  too  proud  and  honest  to 
rob  another  girl  of  her  just  rights.  What  was 
Miss  Stewart's  message  to  her?  Tell  me  again  ;  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  words  were  very  pregnant 
with  meaning.' 

'  "  Will  you  tell  your  sister  from  me," '  began 
Pauline  slowly, '"  that  if  I  did  not  know  that  it 
would  be  the  best  and  happiest  thing  for  Oscar 
to  marry  me,  and  that  no  other  woman  has  so 
great  a  right  to  be  his  wife,  I  would  hesitate 
even  now  ;  but  I  know  him,  and  I  know  in  time 
that  I  shall  make  him  happy." 

'  Exactly  so,  she  knows  him  to  be  a  weak, 
fickle,  self-indulgent  fellow,  who  cares  more  for 
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himself  than  for  anyone  else.  No  doubt  she  is 
quite  correct  in  her  estimate  of  his  character. 
She  will  fill  his  empty  purse,  pay  his  debts,  and 
give  him  a  comfortable  home,  and  all  the 
luxuries  his  miserable  soul  delights  in,  and  in 
return  he  will  make  her  a  tolerably  good  hus- 
band, though  he  will  be  rather  sulky  and  un- 
manageable at  first.  But  she  had  better  make 
up  her  mind  to  one  fact — nothing  will  cure 
him  of  his  flirting,  not  the  prettiest  wife  in  the 
world.  He  is  the  sort  of  fellow  who  can't  be 
near  a  woman  without  making  love  to  her.' 

Pauline  shrugged  her  shoulders  at  this 
description,  and  then  she  said  a  little  plain- 
tively— 

c  Oh,  never  mind  about  him  ;  the  question  is 
how  are  we  to  tell  Bee  ?  '  and  at  this  question 
Launcelot  looked  exceedingly  grave.  He  seemed 
to  think  deeply,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  silence 
he  said  quietly — 

'  I  think  we  will  not  tell  her  at  all.' 

'  But,  Lance ' 

'  My  dear,  a  day  or  two's  delay  will  not 
matter.  Why  should  either  you  or  I  discharge 
such  a  cruel  task  ?  Let  him  tell  her  himself — 
he  must  sooner  or  later.  Depend  upon  it,  Paul, 
that  there  will  be  a  letter  before  many  days  are 
over.' 

4  But   think    of    the    dreadful   shock — oh, 
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Lance ! '  and  here  the  tears  came  into  Pauline's 
eyes. 

'  Should  we  lessen  the  shock  by  telling  her 
ourselves  ?  Can  any  form  of  words  palliate 
the  fact  that  he  has  won  her  affection  under 
false  pretences,  and  that  he  is  bound  to  marry 
another  woman  ?  How  are  we  to  sweeten  such 
a  piece  of  intelligence  as  that  ?  ' 

'And  we  are  to  wait  for  that  dreadful 
letter?' 

'  Yes,  I  believe  that  will  be  the  best  plan. 
You  must  not  think  me  hard  or  unsympathising, 
Paul,  but  I  am  boiling  over  with  rage,  when  I 
think  of  the  power  that  fellow  has  got.  Why 
cannot  one  punish  such  a  sin  as  that  ?  When  I 
think  how  helpless  and  innocent  many  girls 
are,  how  little  they  know  of  a  man's  nature, 
how  credulous  and  unsuspecting  they  are — the 
fond  fools — I  am  full  of  wrath  against  the  men 
who  play  them  false.  I  should  like  to  give 
them  something  that  they  would  carry  to  their 
dying  clay,  to  teach  them  not  to  play  with  such 
sacred  things  as  girls'  hearts  and  women's 
honour.  But  there,  I  am  sick  of  the  subject ! 
Let  us  go  in — we  shall  do  Bee  no  good  if  we 
talk  here  until  morning.' 

And  so  saying  he  rose  from  the  bench  and 
Pauline  followed,  almost  too  awe-struck  to 
speak.  She  had  never  seen  Launcelot  so  stern, 
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so  angry,  in  all  her  life  before.  The  con- 
centrated bitterness  of  his  tone  certainly  showed 
no  want  of  feeling,  only  a  man  sometimes  shows 
his  sympathy  by  righteous  indignation. 

Pauline  passed  a  restless  night ;  a  strange 
medley  of  ideas  haunted  her  waking  and 
dreaming  thoughts  ;  her  dread  of  Bee's  un- 
happiness  was  every  now  and  then  crossed  by  a 
vivid  remembrance  of  something  Dr.  Maxwell 
had  said,  or  a  sudden  recollection  of  how  he 
had  looked. 

'  Nothing  would  ever  make  him  do  a  dis- 
honourable thing ! '  she  said  to  herself.  He  is 
so  unselfish  and  so  absolutely  true,  he  would 
bear  anything  rather  than  make  a  girl  un- 
happy,' finished  Pauline,  with  girlish  faith  in 
her  own  ideal. 

Neither  Launcelot  nor  Pauline  enjoyed  their 
breakfast  the  next  morning.  Bee  was  in  one  of 
her  most  lively  moods  ;  she  questioned  them 
about  the  party,  and  wanted  to  know  whom 
Launcelot  had  taken  in  to  dinner. 

'  Miss  Stewart — what  sort  of  a  person  was 
she,  Lance  ? '  she  asked  innocently,  and  her 
brother's  careless  '  Oh,  a  plain,  over-dressed 
little  body,  with  very  little  to  say  for  herself,' 
seemed  to  satisfy  her. 

'  And  Dr.  Maxwell  took  Paul  in  ?  ' 

4  Yes,'    answered  Pauline,  with   a   sudden 
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blush,  '  and  he  was  very  nice  and  amusing  as 
usual,  and  I  had  dear  old  Colonel  Dacre  on  my 
other  side,  so  I  was  well  off.  I  was  rather  sorry 
for  poor  Lance — he  looked  so  bored.' 

But  Pauline,  as  she  talked,  hardly  dared  to 
look  at  her  sister's  bright  smiling  face. 

'  What  are  you  going  to  do  this  morning, 
Lance  ? '  she  asked,  as  they  rose  from  the 
table. 

Bernard — lazy  fellow ! — had  not  yet  put  in 
an  appearance,  and  Bee  had  rung  for  fresh 
coffee  and  a  hot  rasher  or  two  of  bacon. 

'  Why  don't  you  let  Bear  have  cold  coffee  ?  ' 
grumbled  Launcelot,  as  he  heard  her  order ; 
'  what  business  has  a  strong  healthy  fellow  to 
lie  in  bed  half  the  morning? — sitting  up  late 
reading — nonsense !  as  though  that  is  any  ex- 
cuse— it  is  pure  laziness.  What  did  you  ask 
me,  Paul  ?  oh,  what  am  I  going  to  do  ?  Well, 
I  have  an  idea  for  a  new  picture — it  came  into 
my  head  last  night,  so  I  am  going  to  shut  my- 
self up  in  the  studio.  Now  then,  Bear,  what 
have  you  to  say  for  yourself  ?  ' 

4  That  I  am  uncommonly  hungry,'  re- 
marked Bernard,  nodding  affably  to  his  sisters, 
and  seating  himself  at  the  deserted  breakfast- 
table.  He  wore  white  flannels  and  looked  a 
perfect  embodiment  of  a  handsome,  healthy 
young  Englishman. 
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*  That  is  fresh  coffee  coming,  Bernard,'  re- 
marked Bee,  as  she  saw  him  reach  across  the 
table  for  the  coffee-pot,  '  and  some  bacon  and 
an  egg.' 

'  You  are  a  duck,'  was  Bear's  answer  to 
this ;  '  here's  your  health,  my  lass,  and  a  good 
husband  for  you  before  the  year  is  out.  Now 
then,  Lance,  what's  up,  old  fellow  ?  ' 

'  I  used  to  think  ten  hours'  sleep  rather  too 
much  at  your  age,  Bear,  but  times  have 
changed,  so  pray  don't  apologise.  Perhaps 
the  poor  boy  would  like  an  omelet,  or  a 
devilled  kidney  ;  pray  see  after  his  little  com- 
forts, Bee.'  But  as  Launcelot  levelled  this 
sarcasm,  Bernard  only  threw  his  head  back 
with  a  laugh  of  intense  enjoyment. 

'  You  are  behind  the  times,  my  dear  fellow  ; 
we  Oxford  men  know  what  suits  our  consti- 
tution. "  Take  plenty  of  rest,"  as  Dr.  Phillpot 
said  last  term,  so  I  am  carrying  out  his  pre- 
scription. Now,  then,  Fenwick,  look  sharp, 
some  more  toast,  and  you  may  as  well  boil 
another  egg  while  you  are  about  it.' 

But  Launcelot  heard  no  more.  He  went  off 
to  his  studio,  and  was  presently  so  absorbed  in 
sketching  out  a  subject  for  a  new  picture  that 
he  almost  forgot  Bee's  prospective  trouble.  He 
took  a  hurried  luncheon  and  then  went  back 
to  his  work.  Bernard,  who  had  passed  the 
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morning  in  a  hammock,  pretending  to  read, 
announced  his  intention  of  taking  Pauline  and 
Sybil  on  the  river.  'I  can't  take  more  than 
two,'  he  observed,  and  Bee  consoled  Dossie  by 
proposing  that  they  should  take  their  work  and 
books  into  the  shrubbery.  '  It  will  be  cool 
there,  and  we  will  have  tea  under  the  trees,' 
and  Dossie  thought  this  a  charming  arrange- 
ment. 

Launcelot  worked  on  oblivious  of  time  as 
usual ;  he  was  thankful  when  "any  occupation 
deadened  thought — a  sort  of  fiend  of  discon- 
tent and  disappointed  longing  seemed  to  lie  in 
wait  for  his  leisure  hours.  In  his  secret  soul  he 
began  to  fear  whether  he  should  ever  enjoy 
the  dolce  far  niente  again — whether  pleasure 
had  not  become  an  unknown  ingredient  in  his 
life. 

Things  might  be  worse,  however,  he  told 
himself,  with  grim  philosophy — if  he  had  not 
his  work,  for  example ;  he  had  feared  at  first 
that  he  should  never  care  to  paint  another 
picture,  but  a  curious  fancy,  an  embodiment  of 
his  own  sad  thoughts,  had  come  into  his  head, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  work  it  out. 

'  That  is  the  best  of  being  an  artist  or  a 
poet,'  he  thought  dreamily  that  afternoon. 
'  In  one  sense  one  must  live  a  lie  and  pretend 
to  be  happy  at  all  costs,  but  there  need  be  no 
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pretence  in  one's  work.  The  hidden  trouble 
may  colour  the  picture  or  give  expression  to 
the  poem,  and  no  one  is  the  wiser ;  the  real 
and  fabled  woe  may  be  so  cunningly  blended 
that  the  keenest  eye  cannot  detect  the  reality. 
I  suppose  "  I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a 
song,"  with  any  melancholy  Jacques.  "  Motley 
is  the  only  wear "  for  most  fools,  but  a  man 
may  change  the  colour  of  his  coat  when  his 
heart  or  his  head  grows  grey.'  And  here 
Launcelot  sighed,  and  then  set  himself  in 
dogged  fashion  to  complete  his  hasty  sketch. 

The  afternoon  shadows  were  deepening  on 
the  lawn,  and  he  was  just  making  up  his  mind 
to  put  away  his  work  for  the  day  and  take  a 
walk  before  dinner,  when  a  hesitating  knock  at 
the  door,  followed  by  a  dog's  scratching,  in- 
formed him  that  Dossie  and  Beppo  were  seeking 
admittance. 

As  this  was  against  the  rules,  Launcelot 
pretended  to  frown  as  he  opened  the  door,  but 
the  first  glance  at  the  child's  face  made  him 
say  hastily,  *  What  is  the  matter,  ma  petite  ? 
Has  anyone  frightened  you  or  Beppo  ? ' 
for  Dossie's  blue  eyes  had  a  scared  look  in 
them. 

'  I  think  I  was  a  little  frightened,  Mr.  Lance,' 
she  returned  in  her  old-fashioned  punctilious 
way.  *  I  am  afraid  there  is  something  the 
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matter  with  cousin  Bee,  she  looks  quite  dread- 
ful.    We  were ' 

Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Dossie  ?  ' 

'  Well,  we  were  laughing  and  talking,  and 
then  Fenwick  brought  her  a  letter,  and  she 
looked,  oh,  so  pale,  as  she  read  it,  and  she  will 
not  answer  or  say  a  word,  and  looks  just  as 
though  she  were  dazed,  so  I  thought  I  would 
come  and  tell  you.' 

'  Always  a  wise  little  woman,  Dossie,'  put- 
ting his  hand  on  the  fair  hair  that  was  now 
Madella's  pride.  '  Thank  you,  my  dear ;  I  will 
go  to  Bee  at  once.  Never  mind  coming  with 
me,  I  dare  say  she  and  I  will  do  better  alone. 
So  it  has  come ! '  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he 
crossed  the  lawn,  wondering  what  he  was  to 
say  and  do  in  such  a  painful  emergency. 

But  there  was  no  hesitation  at  all  about  his 
manner  when  he  saw  her  face.  The  poor  girl 
looked  as  though  she  were  turned  to  stone,  her 
pretty  colour  had  gone,  and  there  was  a  faded 
look  about  her  face  that  made  him  set  his  teeth 
and  mutter  a  word  that  was  hardly  a  blessing, 
while  the  pained  incredulous  expression  in  her 
eyes  gave  him  a  sort  of  shock.  She  did  not 
speak,  only  looked  at  him,  and  tightened  her 
grasp  on  the  paper  that  lay  on  her  lap. 

'  I  know  all  about  it,  Bee,'  he  said  gently. 
6  Will  you  let  me  read  the  letter  ? '  And  with- 
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out  waiting  for  her  permission  he  stooped  and 
unlocked  the  clenched  fingers,  which  somehow 
became  cold  and  nerveless  in  his  grasp ;  but  as 
he  turned  away  to  read  it  he  saw  a  long  shiver 
pass  over  her.  '  Now  let  me  see  what  the 
fellow  has  to  say  for  himself,'  he  thought  as  his 
eye  ran  over  the  page. 

'  My  own  darling,'  it  began,  '  how  am  I 
to  prepare  you  for  bad  news  ?  How  am  I  to 
tell  you,  after  all  my  protestations  of  affection, 
that  cruel  necessity  obliges  me  to  resign  you  ? 
Yes,  it  has  come  to  this,  that  we  must  part.  I 
must  never  hope  to  win  you  for  my  wife.  The 
future  that  we  were  to  have  shared  together 
has  become  an  impossibility — and  yet  I  love 
you  as  dearly  as  ever.  I  wonder  if  you  will 
ever  forgive  me  ?  I  have  treated  you  badly, 
but  at  least  I  can  plead  the  force  of  temptation. 
How  could  I  see  you  without  loving  you  ?  Let 
this  excuse  me  a  little  in  your  eyes,  if  your 
people  blacken  me  to  you. 

'  But  now  I  must  confess  my  sins.  I  have 
spoken  to  you  of  my  cousin,  Erica  Stewart, 
but  I  never  told  you  that  three  years  ago  I 
made  her  an  offer.  That  offer  was  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  until  it  was  arranged  between 
us  that  I  was  to  consider  myself  bound  to  her 
until  she  chose  to  accept  me. 

'  I  have  no  excuse  to  make  for  this.     I  did 
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not  love  my  cousin,  but  we  were  good  friends  ; 
and  I  was  poor  and  in  difficulties,  and  Erica 
was  very  generous. 

'  I  thought  little  about  the  matter,  and  the 
future  never  troubled  me  until  I  met  you,  my 
darling,  and  then — then — the  old  bonds  grew 
hateful  and  I  struggled  to  be  free.  But  no, 
at  my  first  word  Erica  told  me  that  she  con- 
sidered we  were  engaged.  And  I,  what  could 
I  say  ?  How  could  I  answer  her  when  I  knew 
I  was  bound  to  her  by  every  tie  of  honour  and 
gratitude  ? 

'  I  will  not  speak  to  you  of  my  unhappiness 
I  must  dree  my  weird.  Surely  it  is  sufficient 
punishment  for  all  my  ill  doings  to  know  that 
I  have  lost  you,  and  by  my  own  fault !  But  at 
least  I  may  entreat  your  forgiveness — I  may 
ask  you  to  think  mercifully  of 

'  Your  devoted  and  penitent 

'  OSCAR  HAMBLYN.' 

A  dark  look  came  over  Launcelot's  face  as 
he  read.  '  Would  his  honour  have  bound  him 
if  Erica  Stewart  were  poor  ? '  he  said  to  himself. 
And  then  he  replaced  the  letter  in  the  envelope, 
and  sat  down  by  his  sister. 

'  You  must  face  it,  Bee,  like  a  brave  woman.' 
'  It  is  true  then  ?  '  fixing  her  heavy  eyes  on 
him. 
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'  Yes,  dear,  it  is  unfortunately  too  true. 
Pauline  and  I  were  waiting  for  this  letter.  You 
know,  we  met  Miss  Stewart  last  night.  She  told 
Paul  all  about  her  connection  with  Hamblyn. 
He  has  treated  both  of  you  as  badly  as  possible. 
But  before  we  talk  about  that  let  me  give  you 
her  message  ; "  and  very  slowly  Launcelot  re- 
peated the  words,  for  there  was  a  blank  uncom- 
prehending look  in  Bee's  eyes  that  told  him  the 
sharp  anguish  she  was  suffering  had  somewhat 
dulled  her  faculties.  '  So  you  see,'  he  finished 
softly,  'that  Miss  Stewart  knows  all  about  it 
too,  and  has  forgiven  him  his  faithlessness ;  and 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  his  sin  against  her  has 
been  greater  than  even  his  transgression  against 
you.  She  is  determined  to  make  the  best  of 
her  bad  bargain  and  to  marry  him  off-hand.' 
But  to  this  Bee  made  no  sort  of  reply,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  she  even  heard  the 
words. 
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